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CHAPTER V. 

I was married on the day that had been pro* 
vioualy fixed for the weddings and Clara believed 
that she had married the man who had for three 
months been winning her affections by the most 
assiduous attentions ; but alas I she was mistaken. 
1 was transformed. I was just as eager to make 
her my wife, or rather, I should say, 1 was just as 
unable to bear the thought of losing her, and I 
think I should have been capable of shooting any 
man who had attempted to rob me of her. But 
that last look of my father’s had poisoned my cup 
of bliss ; that indescribable look of horror had 
chilled the marrow in my bones ; it had cast a 
pall over the present and the future ; filled my 

■ soul with terrible forebodings of I know not what 

■ misfortune, and though I spurned the thought of 
being deterred from fulfilling my engagement, I 
was a coward acting a part. Everything wae 

| acting, even my tenderness for Clara was acting, 

I for a new element had sprung up and mingled 
with my love — hatred born of suspicion. Sus- 


CROWB, 

& Night-Side of Nature/' &c., ic. 


picion of what ? I did not know j I could fix 
upon nothing; but there it was, a cormorant 
keeping itself alive by feeding greedily on every 
word, look, and action of my affianced bride and 
her relatives. Day and night I asked myself why 
they had been so ready to receive me on a footing 
of intimacy at first, —why they had been so eager 
for the match, and why they hod never insisted 
on my father's being consulted even in regard to 
the settlements. T was now firat struck by tbe 
extraordinary co- incidence of their taking up tkeir 
abode under the same roof as myself. I had 
hitherto thought it a lucky chance now I be- 
lieved it to be deep design — a plot— a conspiracy 
to entrap me ; but what could be their object ? 
Young, beautiful, well -bn m. for although she was 
not the daughter of Sir Ralph, she was his niece, 
and not ill-dowered, what need was there of plots 
or conspiracies to get her married? I had no 
title, nor was my estate so large as to excite the 
cupidity of a family like the Well woods. But the 
more impossible it was to find any probable motive 
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for their ready reception of my suit, except the father's dislike to this part of the country axuu 
simple one that they liked me, and approved of from the aame source.” 

the alliance, the more I sought for some occult "Indeed!” she said, looking up innocently ; 
and sinister one. My father'* strange behaviour, 1 14 end wbat wu that! 1 ' 

the absolute solitude in which he lived, the mys* 1 4£ Ah!'* I answered, “that is what I do not 

tery of my mothers disappearance and death, his j know — 1 wish 1 did.” 

irreconcilable hatred to the Well woods —which 1 r "Why? la there any mystery about it ?” she 
had hitherto attributed to some ordinary source of asked. 

quarrel between neighbours, embittered by my * 1 There may be, " T said. 14 But did you never 
father's ungenial character and temperament : hear your uncle allude to the feud that 
these, and other half-forgotten trifles, coloured by betwixt the two families.” 

the lurid light of that death-bed scene, 1 was eter- 44 Feud ? No ; I knew that he disliked your 

nally brooding on. father ; and after your first visit, Lady Well wood 

[ No doubt a great change was visible in my cha- | told me the dislike was mutual, and she rather 
f roc ter and demeanour ; but this was naturally wondered at your seeking our acquaintance. 

! attributed to the sudden catastrophe that had Then we found you were not on very good terms 

occurred. In compliance with continental cu*- with your father yourself, and so we never named 
toms, the funeral took place earlier than it would him. Afterwards, when you began to pay me 

in England ; and immediately after dhr marriage, attention, I said to ber, 4 But I’m afraid, Mr. 

which was quite private, 1 started for Elfdale with Herbert would not like George to marry me V ” 
my hride, my presence there being necessary. 41 And whst did she answer V r 

Our original plan had heen to travel southward, “ 4 Oh 1 1 she said, * We’ve nothing to do with 

and spend the winter at Borne, where Lady Well- that He's quite independent of his father, 1 and, 1 
wood and Sir Ralph bad promised to join us. It of course, I did not think it necessary to be more 
seemed possible enough to fulfil this engagement scrupulous thou she waa,” she added, smiling ou 
; still, and we spoke of it as probable ; hut 1 confess me affectionately. I could not smile ; but Clara 
| to privately feeling a disinclination to cany out the was too unsuspicious to put anything but the 
arrangement Their presence hod become a re- most favourable construction on my behaviour ; 
atraint and an annoyance to me. I wanted leisure and thinking 1 waa merely suffering from some 
to brood over my suspicions, for morbid suspicion, ■ regrets connected with my father** death, she 
like morbid jealousy, ** grows by what it feeds on !” mode an effort to turn the conversation into 
tho germ, once planted, it fell on such congenial another channel 

soil, that it spread and spread till it hod quite o’er- My father had kept no establishment at 
mastered me. Elfdale. Within the house there were only the 

Poor Clara must have found it a dull journey ; housekeeper, and two or three women to assist 
however, it came to an end, and we arrived at Elf- her— strangers to Out of doors, there were 

m dale. She woe struck with the beauty of the tbe gardeners, the gamekeeper, and the people at 
grounds — a gloomy beauty it is true ; but even I, the lodge — all equally strange, with the exception 
f whether, because my taste woe developed hy time of Phibbs, whom, notwithstanding the ill name i| 
and travel, or whether because it waa now my he bore amongst hi* own class, had always re- 
own, could not but acknowledge it. tained his place. He knew hi* business thoroughly, 

41 1 had no idea the country was ao picturesque,” and, either from honesty or policy, had contrived | ; 
■aid Clara. 44 1 almost wonder my uncle could to secure one voice on hia side, and make it hi* 
live entirely away from it for bo many years.” master's in to rest to keep him. I 

| "Ah,” said I, 4 4 did you ever understand why The prejudice against him was founded on tbe j 

he did so?” slight foundations 1 have alluded to before, and T 

" No,” she answered, 41 it never struck me to shared them from the reasons mentioned; but 1; 
inquire. You know I bad never been here since those were rougher times than these, especially in 
my infancy, and though 1 had a recollection of our part of the country. Killing a man in fair j 

| being lifted up to kiss a little boy over the wall, i fight was looked on os a very venial crime, and | 

| and of the storm that ensued, which wa* perhaps, would have excited no unfavourable feeling ; but 
what impressed the circumstance on my memory, the an tree of the quarrel and the story of the pike , 
I had uot the slightest recollection of the place, were not forgotten, and the man’s character and 
and of coarse had no desire to return to iL My deportment were well calculated to keep olive the 
uncle said it did not agree with him. i recollection. Ae a child, I had dreaded and hated ! 

14 There cannot be a more healthy situation,” I him, and I bad determined he should not remain a 
said. 44 It is high and dry, and yet not bleak.” j day in tbe place after I hod power to diwmiiei him. 

14 Still, you say, you would not like to live here j I do not know whether it is the case with all 

yourself.” I children, but I know, for my own part, 1 had 

“Well, no j I have got accustomed to con- ! retained in my heart a fund of resentment against i 

tinental life, and — ” I every one who had treated me with harshness I 

44 But your father did not live here, either, for and injustice. ! 

xnaoy years before be died, 11 *he said suddenly, | After breakfast, on the morning after our | 

I as if the circumstance bad just struck her. " It's arrival, while Clara waa settling matter* with the 1 

> odd everybody should leave it. It must be un- , housekeeper, 1 took my bat and strolled into the 

1 healthy, surely 1” ! garden. It was not long before I found him r he 

i 44 No, Clara,” 1 said, 41 1 believe it’s healthy was stooping over a flower-bed, digging np the 
| enough; but I fancy that your uncle'e and my tubers; and, although he must have heard my , 
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| foot on the gravel, he preserved his attitude and 
1 let me approach without raising hie head. I think 
he wished it to appear that he had not observed 
1 me, in order that he might see in what tone 1 
addressed him before he spoke ; for the last time 
i I was at Elfdale — that is, before I went abroad— 
T had refused to acknowledge his salutations when 
he touched his hat, and hjd shown him, as far as 
i I then dared, that T had not forgotten the past. 

I 1 stood now beside him for some seconds, enjoy- 
ing his embarrassment ; and then, finding I oon- 
! tinned silent, he lifted up his head and showed 
me his face — and what a face it was ! I remem- 
bered it well in its prime, colour and all — I had 
| plenty of reason to do so. 

| He had been originally a good-looking man : he 
I. must have been a sort of rustic Adouis, with 
I L ruddy complexion, blue eyes, prominent but 
ji good teeth, and light brown hair that curled 
{' stiffly and set as close to his head as a negro’s 

I wool* He was tall, and not ill made, except that 
his figure was marred by his very high shoulders. 

1 believe that the expression of his features must 
f I always have been disagreeable — of course it was so 
I to me, because I feared him : now, it was what the 
country people called awful* I said to myself, 
“Yea, he must have murdered the girl!” Hie 
complexion was ghastly, boo— not pallid, but 
I much worse ; the ruddy hue had changed to a livid 
! faded crimson; the lower jaw had fallen con- 
siderably, and the lips were so drawn across the 
I projecting teeth, that his mouth looked like the 
mouth of a skeleton. 1 was really taken aback, 
and stood silently staring at him, while he, after 
slightly touching his bat, waited for me to speak 
first - He saw that he was encoim taring an 
enemy, and paused to see in what form the 
enmity would be manifested, 

1 “ So tpu are here still,’ 1 I said, at length, drily. 

- “ Yes, sir.” 

“There is no other man or woman on the 
estate, I suppose, that f know ? " 

I think he had a presentiment of the turn the 
conversation was about to take, for while he 
| answered “No, eir,” in a sort of dogged tone, I 
saw a spasm cross his face. 

“ How many men have you in the garden!” 

11 Four, air, besides myself,” 

“ Is Goring amongst them ? 11 said I, 

He tried to look at me as he answered that he 
was not ; but his eyes fell in spite of himself. 

1 “ Where is he ! ” I asked. ! 

|, “ Dead, air, 11 

I “Dead, is he?” I said, looking at him in- 
quiringly. 

“ I suppose you know he is,” he returned, sul- 
lenly. “ You’ve been here aince that. It was an 
| accident ; he mought ha 1 killed jne.” 

| “It was in fair fight, was it ?” I 

! 11 Nobody ever said it wom't.” 

“ But how came Matty, the dairy-maid, in the 
pond * That’s what I never have been able to 
make out.” I 

“Nor nobody else,” he said, with toleruhlo 
firmness; for he was prepared for the question, 
and had often been called upon to answer it. 

“ There is something yet to be discovered upon . 
that point,” 1 said, significantly. “ A young girl | 


} on the eve of a good marriage wouldn't have 
thrown herself into the water — somebody must 
i have thrown her in ; but who!” 

| Here, os if weary of the conversation, he 
| stooped and began putting together the tubers 
| that were lying on the ground at his feet. 

41 Was anybody jealous of her!” T continued. 
“Did anybody else want to marry bar, do you 
think ?” 

He must have heard the subject discussed hun- 
dreds of times, no doubt ; but I am sure he 
remembered the scene at the dairy-door, when 
Matty purchased my immunity by a concession, 
and he suspected that I remembered it too. 

“Well, sir,” he said, as steadily as he could, 
raising his head for a moment, hut continuing to 
pick up his tubers, “ mayhap there may have 
been them as liked the girl, but a man can't always 
get the girl he fancies ; but as for her getting into 
the pood, she war o’er fond of standing on the 
edge and feeding the fish ; and most like her feet 
slipt from under her ; and that’s what the coroner 
said when he gave his verdict.” 

“ But that’s not what Goring thought, though ! ” 
I answered sharply. 

He raised himself from his stooping position, 
and, looking me in the face, said, “ Goring wer’ a 
fool ! Human natur’s human nattir* all the world 
over,” And then with a peculiar look and tone 
he added: “Them as lives in gloss houses 
shouldn’t throw stouea, I've heard say.” 

This was a home thrust, and 1 felt it ; it was 
addressed to me pointedly, and my mind instantly 
reverted to the mystery that perplexed me. This 
man hod been long in my father’s service. If 
there was a secret he might know it ; but T had 
declared war and had irritated him. He had bit 
me in his own defence. I had intended, after 
letting him see that I did not forgot the past, to 
terminate the interview by dismissing him cou* 
tamptuously then and there from my service, but 
now I wished to alter my plax^ so 1 turned away, 
saying, ** I don't see the application of your pro- 
verb, Mr. Phibbs.” But we cannot deceive our 
adversary in this sort of skirmishing ; we may try 
to conceal our wound, but the enemy knows when 
he has made a bit. I walked on, feeling vexed 
and defeated, and presently he passed me with his 
tubers in a basket. 

“You’ll eoon be housing your things for the 
winter, I suppose!” I said carelessly, wishing to 
conceal my discomfiture ; hut I had better have 
said nothing. He saw his advantage, and lifting 
his eye co n fidently to my face, he ans were d, 
44 Yes, air; we must look for cold weather now, 
and I’m going to take in all the tender plants. 
Perhaps you’d like to see the hothouses.” 

“ Another time, Phibbs,” I Said ; but this ehort 
dialogue was the acknowledgment of a treaty of 
peace, after a sharp conflict, in which I had been 
worsted. 

He knows something, I aaid to myself* From 
him I may learn what I dread to know, hut which, 
till I do, l never can rest. I must make him 
speak — probably he only needs to be questioned— 
and I walked on with my eyes on the ground and 
lost in thought. 

Whan I reached the bouse, Benoit said that 
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Mrs. Herbert waa in her room, and desired to Bee 
me oa soon as I came in. I ascended the stairs 
! slowly and on willingly, for T never approached 
Clara now without an indescribable repugnance* 
The revolution in my feelings was altogether un* 
accountable to myself. I found her in her dressing- 
room, and her first words on entering were, “ Oh, 
George, come with me ! 11 and, rising from her 
seat, she led me out of the room. 

11 What's the matter!" I said. “Where do 
' you want me to go ! '* 

; ** I've something to show you,” ahe said* as she 

eagerly ascended the stairs to the upper storey. 


[Sot. S, 1SG& 


“What — up in the garrets?' 1 T exclaimed. 

11 What took you up there ? 11 

“I’ve been all over the house since breakfast," • 
she said* 

“ Well, and what have you found ? n 

She did not answer, for we were by this time it 
the end of the ascent* Instead of speaking, she 
led me into an attic which was used as a lumber- 
room, and, advancing, she pointed to a large 
picture from which she had previously unripped 
tbe canvas with which it had been covered. 
“Look,” she said, “that's the portrait of my 
! mother, George I ” 




I stared at her, dumb with amazement. “Yea/ 1 ; in her hand* She tried to hide it, but aa T preyed 
she continued, “is it not strange to find it here ? ” her to tell me who it was, she said Sir Ralph 
. 1 “ Why!” said I, rather to gain time than be- had told her that it was the portrait of my mother. 

| cause 1 wanted an answer* I asked her to give it me at once, but ahe said, as 

j, “ Well,” she said, 41 you know I never saw my we were hurriedly packing up for the journey to 
parents, and I never could get my unde to tell Paris, she would leave it where it was for the 

| me anything about them. He always turned it present* And most pro vokingly it was lost ! ” 

off when I wanted to ask him, and as 1 saw that, I think I should have fallen to the ground, but 
for some reason, it was a disagreeable subject, I I supported myself against the wall, and by a 
! ceaaed to recur to it. But after his death Lady 1 strong effort. I forced myself to ask her why she 

Well wood was looking into a casket which he thoogbt this was intended to represent the same 

! always kept in his own possession. It was the person. 

very casket that was lost on the night we reached “Oh/ 1 she said, with her eyes still fixed upon 
Paris, you know* Well, 1 happened to enter the the picture, so that she did not observe the agita- 

room suddenly, and saw her with a small picture tion and dismay that 1 was conscious my coon- 
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ten once most have betrayed — ** oh, I recognised 
it directly ; the other u an exact copy of this in 
little, even to the music-book and the name;” 
and as she spoke she pointed to the comer of the 
picture "where them was a music-book lying on the 
ground, on the open leaf of which was inscribed 
in legible characters, Ron Cullender. <4 And,” 
she continued, 11 yon know it was after her 1 was 
christened Rose, though I am always called Clara, 
Because that was my grandmother's name, old 
Xjdy Well wood. But the strange thing is, that 
we shonld find the original picture here. How- 
ever, 111 have it brought down to tbe dining- 
room, and ” 

But I could hear no more, I turned my back 
to avoid her eye, and descended the stairs with 
tottering steps to the library, where, after shutting 
myself up for a abort time in order to reflect on 
my situation, my resolution was formed- I wrote 
a few lines to Clara, saying that circumstances 
beyond my control obliged me to leave her for a 
time ; that I earnestly requested, and even com- 
manded her, as far as she acknowledged my autho- 
rity to command, that she would not seek to 
penetrate the motive of my absence, begging her 
at the same time to make herself as happy as she 
could during its continuance. 

That very hour I quitted Elfdale, and, proceed- 
ing to London, made arrangements with a con- 
fidential agent there, whom I had been introduced 
to by my father when I came of age ; and, from 
that day, I became a wanderer on the face of the 
earth, leaving my wife in possession of the estate, 
and ample funds to maintain a suitable establish- 
ment. 

The unhappiness of my father and mother, the 
intorview T had witnessed in the park betwixt the 
latter and Sir Ralph Well wood, her subsequent 
disappearance, the universal alienee regarding her, 
tbe abandonment of the neighbourhood which had 
necessarily become odious to both families, Clara's 
utter ignorance with respect to her parentage, my 
father's solemn injuncfcioo, and that last look of 
horror, all were explained! The dread secret 
was revealed ; the curse had fallen upon me. 

chapter vt. 

Ajtd now for the story. Rose Callender was the 
orphan daughter of a poor clergyman, who died 
while she was at the school where, having lost her 
mother very early, she was placed for education ; 
and where, being left perfectly destitute, she re- 
mained subsequently in the capacity of teacher. It 
happened that tbe vicar of our parish had known 
something of her father, and having two little girls 
of bis own, who needed more superintendence than 
their mother was willing to bestow on them, he 
offered her a liberal salary if sbe would undertake 
the office, and give them the first rudiments of 
education. 

She accepted the proposal, and whilst in that 
situation became acquainted with the family at 
Staughton, The old baronet. Sir Lawrence, grand- 
father to the young Sir Ralph, introduced to the 
reader in the last chapter, was then alive and In 
possession of the estate. Sir Ralph, the father of 
the lad, and husband of Lady Wellwood, was his 
■ 0n ly boy, and when home from school or college 


■ used to be sent to read with the vicar, and thus 
had many opportunities of seeing Rose, with 
whom, as was natural, he fell desperately in love. 
Whether this love ever ripened into a positive 
engagement, T am unable to say; but there in 
every reason to believe that it was reciprocated 
with more or less ardour by the poor orphan. But 
Sir Lawrence was not a man to hear of such an 
alliance ; he had himself, lato in life, married the 
daughter of on earl, and he expeetod no less a 
match for his son. No suspicion, therefore, was 
entertained in regard to the young governess, of 
whom the ol<J gentleman heard little and saw less, 
being wholly confined to his arm-chair by gout and 
rheumatism, and general declining health. 

Nevertheless, there was one member of the 
family, besides young Ralph, with whom Rose 
was on terms of intimacy, and she it was who had 
brought them together. This was his cousin, 
Emily Well wood, the daughter of a spendthrift 
captain in the line, who was then abroad with his 
regiment, and so overwhelmed with debt that he 
was never likely to re tom. The girl was there- 
fore dependent on Sir Lawrence ; who, when bis 
health failed, and his wife was dead, sent for her 
to Staughton to nurse him. This young lady was 
neither very handsome, nor, indeed, very jnvenile, 
for though her father was the younger brother of 
the baronet, he had married while almost a boy. 
She was, therefore, much older than Ralph, in 
spite of which disadvantage she thought it hy no 
means impossible that hy good management she 
might become his wife. Boor and dependent, 
proud and ambitious, unscrupulous and clever, she 
considered the enterprise not very difficult, if once 
Sir Lawrence was out of the way ; but she was 
too well acquainted with his character and inten- 
tions to risk anything hy a premature betrayal of 
her scheme. 

Roee Callender's arrival in the neighbourhood, 
and Ralph's evident admiration disturbed and 
alarmed her; and, of course, generated a secret 
enmity which she was much too wise to disclose. 
On the contrary, sbe disguised it under on assumed 
cordiality, while she assiduously cultivated her 
intimacy and encouraged her confidence. 

Affaire were in this position when my father, 
Regioold Herbert, who hod been absent with his 
regiment, returned to Elfdale. He had oot loog 
before come into possession of the estate, and was 
in tending to sell out of the service; indeed, he 
hod given notice at the Horse Guards of his wish 
to retire. Naturally, hia first visit was to his 
nearest neighbour, Sir Lawrence, ; but it happened 
that the baronet, who had passed a hod night, was 
ft till io bed, and MUs Well wood received him. She 
hod been aware that he was expected, and had 
seen how his arrival might possibly promote her 
views. Accordingly, she took an early opportu* 
nity of directing the conversation to the vicarage, 
and announcing the appearance there of one of 
the most beautiful creatures she had ever beheld — 
she could afford to praise her now, for young Ralph 
was absent at college — amiable and accomplished 
too, in tbe highest degree ; hut when Colonel 
Herbert said, smilingly, that he should take care 
to see this ram avi# t she shook her head and 
answered; “you* hod better not; for you’ll fall 
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m love with her beyond a doubt — everybody does earnestly requested her to come and be the pro- 1 
—my cousin Amongst the rest. '* too tor end companion of his young wife during 

<( But how does that pleaae Sir Lawrence? 11 his absence. Unhappily to this request aho 
mid my father. acceded ; and never were two human being* 

‘‘Oh, 11 she replied, “I don't think they are brought together less capable of understanding 
actually engaged yet; and u for my unde, he each other. To great discrepancies of character 
know a nothing about it. But I ree dearly that and age waa added, on my grandmother 1 * aide, 
u soon as Ralph is his own master — and it can’t the strongest prejudice against what she considered 
be very long before that hAppena— he'll propose the penniless brat who, with nothing but a pretty h 
for her directly, 11 face, had artfully contrived to entrap ber boh into 

From curiosity, partly to see the future Lady a hasty marriage, and intrude herself into one of 
Well wood, and partly to see the young beauty, the oldest families in the county. Rose 1 * aversion 
my father made an early visit to the vicarage, and probably only dated from the first interview ; but 
the picture I have described was painted to com- even from my own re collect] ona, 1 can easily 
memorate that first interview, which decided the comprehend it, and fully appreciate her situation, 
fate of both. He fell in love ; and the, after a However, no permanent evil might have re- i 
short struggle, accepted his suit. Colonel Herbert suited from this unfortunate conjunction, had not 
was a handsome man and a gallant officer : Ralph a train of circumstances arisen that placed my 
was only just out of his teens ; possibly therefore mother in tbe power of her enemies — that ia, cxr* 
the su]>erior attractions of the last lover effaced cu instances that, from her own imprudence and 
the impression made by the first ; but besides this, inexperience, exposed her to suspicions which my 
the one was a certainty, the other an uncertainty ; grandmother was too ready to adopt ; and which 
and the vicar, aware how utterly dependent Rose certain persons found it their interest to feed snd 
waa, urgently enforced the duty of not rejecting encourage. Arrived at Elf dale, Mrs- Herbert 
such an unexceptionable offer. senior at once assumed the command : Mia. H«r- 

Everything was arranged for the marriage which bert junior was nobody ; and as tbe ill will of the 
was to take place, for especial reasons, at the old lady to her daughter-in-law was no secret, it 
earliest possible period. But ere even that period may be easily inferred that poor Rose had more 
had arrived, the American War broke out, my foes than friends amongst the servants and depeu* * 
fathers regiment was ordered to take the field, danta. The love passages betwixt her and young 
and he, unwilling to risk his reputation by retiring Sir Ralph had not escaped their observation, and 
from the service at such a crisis, gave notice at were now made the moat of ; even Mias Well wood, 
the Horse Guards of hia intention to join, which envious of her beauty and, perhaps, unconsciously 
he did ; hut not till he had mode Bose Callender jealous of the very advancement to which she her- 
his own by sealing their vows at the altar. self had contributed, woe her covert enemy, though 

Immediately after the ceremony, the bride and her avowed friend, 
bridegroom proceeded to London, where Colonel Nine months after the marriage, I made my 
Herbert's presence waa necessary previous to his apjiearance in the world to the great joy of my 
departure for the seat of war. Rose remained mother, who, pleasingly engrossed with her baby, 
with her husband till the day of embarkation, and became henceforth more independent of other 
then took up her residence at Elfdale to await his society- Indeed, she hod none hat Mias Well- 
return. wood, for Elfdale had no near neighbours hut tbe 

Besides the two principal*, there were three Staughton family and the vicarage ; and the vicar 
other persons materially affected by this marriago ; having obtained preferment, was replaced by a 
first, Jliaa Well wood, who triumphed in the sue- stranger. However, Emily Well wood, »bo iccom* 
cess of her scheme ; secondly, young Ralph, who modated herself to both, was a welcome visitor to 

was frantic at the loss of his mistress; and, my grandmother as well as to my mother. The 

thirdly, old Mrs. Herbert, my awful grandmother, latter really entertained a regard for her, and 
who was furious at her son's espousing an oh- believed herself the object of a corresponding sen- 
scum, portionless beauty. On the death of her timent. Perhaps some little remains of tenderness 
husband ahe hod quitted Elfdale, and retired to a towards her first young love was the source of 

■mall estate of her own in Devonshire. Hu this friendship on tbe part of Roue, for their 

family resided there, and ahe & notion that characters must have always been utterly die- 
her native air was more congenial to her constitu- c repent- However this may be, they lived on 
tion. On my father's arrival iu England, after an terms of considerable intimacy, insomuch that 
absence of some years with hia regiment, be had when I was about two years old, my mother 
hastened to see her, and had expressed a wish that observing Miss Well wood to be io great trouble, 
oho would return to Elfdale and live with him. thought herself entitled to invite her confidence. 

As the attachment between them waa very strong, the result of which invitation was a very unex- 
she had consented, and she was deli tarn tely pected confession. According to her own state- 
making preparations for her removal, when the ment of the case, the one which my mother of 
unwelcome news of tbe marriage reached her ; for course accepted, she, Emily, bod loog secretly 
willing to escs[i« an opposition to which he was loved her cousin Ralph ; hut perceiving no cor re- 
determined not to yield, he bmi kept hia secret sending attachment on his part, ahe had carefully 
till opposition waa impossible. For from lending concealed her sentiments ; but when, after Rose's 
her countenance to tho unwelcome intruder, she marriage, the young man had fallen into low 
would at once have retracted her promise and spirits, she being his only confidante and consoler, 
have remained where she was, had my father not . he hod gradually grown to look on her with 
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affection ; the unhappy coosequence of which was, 

I that an intimacy ensued between them which now 
threatened Emily with exposure and ruin. What 
made the matter woree, she added, was, that 
young Ralph had been sent abroad by his father, 
and was now travelling there with a tutor; bo i 
I that she was without a friend to help her ; while 
I should the slightest suspicion of her situation 
I reach Sir Lawrence, she was certain to be turned 
out of doors and thrown destitute on the wide 
! world. 

\ There might perhaps have been another version 
| of this story more consonant to truth, in which 
| the word ambition would bo substituted for the 
word love, and in which it would appear that the 
source of the present embarrassment originated 
| not from the imprudeoce of youth, but from some* 

/ thing much less excusable, Ralph naturally How 
[ to her in his distress as the only person to whom 
I he could speak of Roan ; she saw the opportuoity, 

1 and made use of it to soften his heart towards her 
; by tenderness and sympathy. What followed 
arose out of the circumstance of Sir Lawrence's 
physicians having prooounced, prematurely, as it 
proved, that he bad but a few days to live. The 
old man dead, Emily knew that she must leave 
the house immediately ; and feeling that her hold 
on Ralph's affections was by no means a thing to 
be reckoned upon, she sought to make bis honour 
an additional security. But, contrary to all ex- 
pectation, the baronet suddenly revived under the 
prescriptions and treatment of a physician from 
Loudon, and— whether his own observations, or 
hints from some other quarter bad led him to 
entertain any suspicions of a growing attachment 
between hie son and his niece does not appear — > 
his first act, on his recovery, was to dispatch 
young Ralph on the grand tour, as it was then 
called, with a tutor of rigid morals to look after 
him . 

Hence the imbroglio ! The story, however, 
from Emily's lips was pathetic in the extreme ; 
Rose was moved, and promised her best assistance. 
Accordingly, a plan was formed in which my 
mother acted a port, of which she herself ultimately 
became the victim. She began by affecting indis* 
position, and after a short interval announced 
that she was going away for advice, and that ' 
Miss Well wood had, at her request, obtained Sir 
Lawrence's consent to accompany her. In due 
time they departed together, taking me and my 
muwe with them. 

They were absent little more than a month, and 
almost immediately after their return Sir Law- 
rence was seized with a eudden relapse and died. 
There were no telegraphs in those days; some 
time elapsed before the arrival of the heir, and in 
the meanwhile Emily had gone to live with her 
relations near Loudon. Rose would have gladly 
given her a temporary home, but on the proposal 
being hinted to my grandmother she oternly re- 
fused. 

However, in due time Ralph arrived, and was 
informed by my mother of what had happened. 
Ho engaged, upon her representation of the case, 
to do all that was right and honourable, but for the 
present it was decided on all accounts, that Emily 
should remain where she was. However, betook 


great interest in the child, which he arranged 
should be brought to the neighbourhood of Staugh- 
ton, and placed under the care of a trustworthy 
person, alleging that it was the child of a deceased 
relative of his own. Perhaps not much credit was \ 
given to this story from the first, anil the villagers I 
smiled when they repeated it ; but nobody had aoy I 
right to inquire who was the mother of the in- 
fant, and certainly nobody suspected Miss Emily 
Wall wood. 

What followed may be easily conceived. When 
my father returned, a grim and omiuous silence 
on the part of my grandmother first alarmed him, 
and awakened suspicion in a mind too naturally ; 
prone to it. All appearances were against my j 
mother, and, os she had oo friends, the world was 
not disposed to spare her. Innocent, inexperienced, 
and knowing little of the ways of men, it was 
sometime before Rose comprehended her position ; 
for my father's disposition did oot lead him to 
make a eudden outbreak, nor even to seek an 
explanation, if explanation were possible. Ontho 
contrary, he brooded in guile uncae and silence 
over his imaginary wrongs and misfortunes, only 
manifesting his dissatisfaction by a general aus- 
terity and reserve, and a tadt abnegatiou of my 
mother's society. 

By-aod-by, Sir Ralph, after an absence of some |j 
duration, brought down Miss Well wood as his '\ 
bride ; but this, far from improving the situation, ij 
only made thiogs worse. All communication was 
sternly forbidden ; Staughton and all ite inhabit- 
ants tabaofd t and when, at length, my mother l 
penetrated the mystery and saw through the dark, 
cloud that enveloped her, it was too late to make 
the least impress Lon on my father's mind, although 
Sir Ralph, as soon as he learnt the state of the 
cue, despite of hi h wife's prohibition, insisted on 1 
making an avowal of the truth — of course, not a 
public avowal — -but he made a full statement to 
my father, on whom, however, it created no im- 
pression, since so much care had been taken to 
shield Emily's reputation, that it was impossible 
to produce any satisfactory corroboration. 

This confession, however, led to the expatria- 
tion of the family; I^dy Wellwood finding the rj 
place insupportable to her after a circumstance eo ' 
mortifying to hor pride. She could not persuade j 
herself that my father would not, sooner or later, j| 
recognise the truth, and possibly vindicate Rose 11 
by inculpating her. j I 

Under what circumstances my poor mother died I j 
T have no means of knowing ; but when — after 
! the lapse of so many y^ara— I foil in with the 

| Weliwoods, in Paris, Lady W promoted the j 

match both because she wanted Clara married to 
a moo who troubled her with no questions or | [ 
■ inquiries, and also because her permitting it was ! .j 
a thorough vindication of Rose, whose sad fate was I 
incurred by her endeavour to save her friend from j 
disgrace and ruin. . 

Little remains to be told. As I have said, I 
became a wanderer on the face of the earth, and ^ 
j Clara, who had no clue whatever to the motive of j 
my departure, and was constantly expecting my j 
return, felt herself bound to obey my injunctions, j 
and neither seek to penetrate the mystery herself 
nor allow any one else to do it. She therefore 
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I never mentioned the circumstance in her letters to 
her family ; and the first news that reached them of 
I my unaccountable disappearance, was in that 
'which announced my wile s death. She had tm . 
happily confided her situation to no one ■ and a 
woman from the village, summoned in hade 
when the extremity came, was the only aid she 
j had. 

Whether from want of ah ill or from Clara's 
previous state of mental suffering remains uncer- 
j! tain; bnt mother and child both perished ; and, 

I I confess, when my confidential agent, who alone 

I I was acquainted with my address, communicated 
the event to me, 1 looked on it aa the beat pos- 
sible termination to a frightful tragedy. 

i Years elapsed ; Elf dale was odious to me ; 1 
j i would have sold it, but it was entailed. England 
| was odious to me — I may say the whole world waa 
odious to me ; but of all creatures in it the Well- 
I woods were the most bo ; from my ear Lest yean 
they had been the real source of all my misery. 

| But for them I might have had a happy childhood, 
if my father's heart had not been turned to stone 
hy the criminality of Sir Ralph and my mother; 
how different might every thing have been with 
me through life ! How welt T understand his 
hatred of them ! Oh ! if he had but confided in 
me 1 And, ah ! if I had but died believing my- 
self only a victim and not a criminal ! 

On liady W ellwood and her bod’s arrival at ELf- 
dale, they found Clara and her infant buried, and 
the secret that was to account for my extra* 
ordinary absence was buried with them. Lady 

W was sure that her unfortunate daughter 

had never bad a suspicion that she was anything 
but Sir Ealph's niece ; and although she almost 
suspected that my strange disappearance was in 
some way connected with the old calumny about 
my mother, it was neither poaaible, nor now, 
■he thought, worth while to attempt clearing it 
up. 


there when, on the occasion of this news reaching 1 
me, I returned to England. 

When I questioned him he confirmed the whole 
statement, and assured me that aware of my 
enmity to him, and foreseeing that sooner or later 
the report of my mother's guilt would reach me, | 
he had hoped to appease my ill-will and win my i 
favour by revealing the truths, but that I had 
cut off the opportunity myself by my conduct 
towards him on the morning after my return, and 
by my subsequent disappearance from the spot. | 

Now, how much of tuy misery and the misery | 
of those connected with mo was due to advene fate, 
and how much to my own mistaken line of con- 
duct, it is difficult to say ; but of this I am rare 
that had I been treated with kindness rad affec- 
tion in my childhood, the faults of my character, 
which I fear were in some degree innate, might 
have been modified ; and certain it is, that if my 
father, instead of shutting up hii aoercta and hk 
sorrows in bis own breast, had made me his confi- 
dant, he would himself have found sympathy and 
consolations, and I should have escaped a life of 
needless suffering and never-dying remone. 
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THE OOVMULL FULBATTY1 AUD THE PERFORMANCES 
07 MJL HOME. BY KATRBVSLTO. 

(Cbnr/iuAicV frtmv pafft 404.) 

I how oome to the performances of Mr, Home t 
himself, which are conceived to be so concluaive by 1 
Mr. Howitt and the whole Spiritualist fraternity. I | 
If Mr. Home will meet some half dozen ponton* 
(myself included), to be named bjf itte Editor of tkit 
Magazine t and, under the conditions which they 
will prescribe, as essential to a full and fair 
examination, will prevail on the Spirits to mani- 
fest themselves more clearly, or if, nuder such 
conditions, they will even rej>cat the effects men- 
tioned in the ■* Cornhill ” narrative, 1 will, if I 


Long yean afterwards, when Lady Well wood 
was dead and Sir Ralph was married and living 
at Staughton, one day a foreigner presented him- 
self at the hack-door and requested to speak with 
bim_ On being admitted ho said he was a courier 
hy profession, and that he had been requested to 
deliver a box, which ho had hrought with him, 
into the hands of tbo baronet. The person who 
sent it was now dead — he had also been a courier, 
of the name of Ilosetti — beyond this the bearer 
knew nothing. 

On opening tbo box a foil narration of the 
above circumstances w'oe found in the handwriting 
of the late Sir Ralph, together with tetters corro* 
berating the statements he mado respecting the 
birth of Clara and the innocence of my mother, 
whoso picture an accurate copy in little of the one 
at Elf dale, was also found there, — that picture 
which, perhaps, in the flurry of the moment, and 
to avert further questions. Lady ’Well wood had 
told Clara was the picture of her mother. The 
nurse who went to London with Rose and Emily 
waa the mother of Phibbs, the gardener. She 
knew the truth, and her silence had been bought 
by Lady Well wood. This woman was now dead, 
but her son still lived. He bad never quitted 
ELfdalo, and though a very old man, waa working 


foil in accounting for the phenomena on 
known laws of nature, at once admit Mr. Home's 
pretensions aa a Medium of tho Spirit world. If 
he will not accept this challenge, or, if professedly 
accepting it, he or the Spirits (I treat them ma 
synonymous) decline the manifestations required 
for an adequate test, I shall maintain my right to 
regard him as a clever charlatan. On such occa- 
sions aa these the avowal of one’* convictions is 
of far more importance than politeness to indi- 
viduals ; and I proceed in this spirit to perform a 
public duty. 

The represents tic ns of Mr. Home himself, u to 
his relations with the Spirit world, I esteem of no 
consequence, and I put them aside. Whether he 
claims or disclaims a mastery of the 11 secrets of 
the grave ” is perfectly immaterial to the question 
on which I propose to meet him. This question 
is a very short, or, at least, a very plain one. Is 
Mr. Homo himself a conscious and controlling 
agent in tho effects produced, and are tho manifes- 
tations of the so-called Spirits the tricks and 
devices of his own ingenuity J la he, in short, a 
conjuror, without tho candour to avow his func- 
tion ! If so, he may tell us that he "is thoroughly 
impassive in these matters, and that, whatever 
happens, happens from causes over which ho hafl 
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not the slightest influence but his eta foment is 
merely a part of hi s jugglery * and the writer of 
the “Comhill” narrative is begging the entire 
question when ho terms it ** Tin reserved/ 1 os if it 
were true. If Mr. Home is really a conjuror, it 
is not only a reservation hut a denial of the very 
basis and essence of the truth which it is our 
business to seek ont and ascertain. As an answer 
to a charge* it is equivalent to a plea of “ Not 
Guilty*" but as evidence to disprove the charge* 
it is frivolous and immaterial. 

It is hardly more to the purpose to discuss Mr. 
Home's personal appearance, or the ease and play* 
fulness of his manner* or bis apparent respecta- 
bility. We can hardly expect him te cultivate tbe 
airs of a Caglioetro, if he professes to be none, while 
we give him credit for tact in a superior degree* when 
we admit tbe eminence to which he has attained 
as a Medium. His demeanour may be the effect 
of adroitness or sincerity, of conscious power or of 
con scions innocence* All that we can say upon this 
head is* that bis demeanour alone does not convict 
him* As it is equally insufficient to procure his 
acquittal* wo may dismiss it from our minds os of 
no more weight than his representations. 

If he troi ltd favour us with a fiance t we should 
have the best means of forming a conclusive 
opinion as to the value of both of these. In the 
meantime wo coniine ourselves to the description 
of his performances in tho “ Corn hill Magazine*” 
and judge, hypothetically* what these amount to. 

Inasmuch as these performances were accom- 
panied hy devices obviously adapted to conceal the 
particular agencies employed* I conceive that they 
should be viewed with suspicion from tho very 
outset- This in the proper mood in which to 
approach their consideration, Speculation os to 
motives or inferences from demeanour* and still 
less the statements of Mr. Home himself, should 
be brushed away os so much dust which is simply 
calculated to mislead us. 

When we come to the substantial allegations 
of the narrative, I find that tbe writer describes 
tbe stance os commencing about nine o'clock in 
the evening in a spacious drawing-room* no matter 
where. The company consisted of eight or nine 
ladies and gentlemen who took their seats at a 
round table in the centra of the room. In other 
parts of tbe room there were sofas and ottomans, 
and between tbe centre table and three windows* 
which filled up one side of the room, there waa a 
large sofa. The windows were draped with thick 
curtains and protected by spring blinds. The 
space in front of the centre window was unoccu- 
pied; but the windows on the right and left were 
filled by geranium ataods. The reader is invited 
to observe the words I have italicised* for they 
indicate cireumat&nces of considerable importance 
in the exhibitions which followed. We have a right 
to assume that Mr. Home was already acquainted 
with tho furniture of tbe apartment and with the 
manner in which it was disposed. At all eventa, 
there was nothing to prevent him from taking a full 
survey of its capabilities before tbe g Sauce actually 
commenced. ¥or whether he has the appearance 
of a Cogltostro or the reverse, or is easy, or stiff* 
or candid, or reserved* there can bo no doubt that 
tho nature of his function, interpret it os ne will* 


must develop the power of prompt and accurate 
observation. 

The writer passes over some preliminary vibra- 
tions and implied performs oceg by the table as of 
very subordinate interest. At all events* they may 
have served as requisite preliminaries* and may 
have prepared the mood of the spectators for the 
greater marvols to follow. I infer that they were 
directly instrumental, in a further sense* in 
arranging the spectators in the very position which 
suited the subsequent requirements of Mr. Home. 
If we reflect for a moment wo shall see the 
obvious objection to his placing the spectators at 
the outset in tbe position they afterwards assumed. 
Had he asked* of his own wish or desire, that 
none of them would sit with his bach to the ttdndotCj 
the request would have sounded singularly suspi- 
cious* and might have aroused the vigilance of some 
one or other present. It is really a great point to 
assign to the spirits not only a share in the per- 
formance of the tricks themselves, but to call in 
their aid in arranging the spectators, as I infer* 
from the following sentence* was done on this 
occasion. 

Thus, the writer says, that “from the nnmis- 
takeahle indications, conveyed in different forms, 
the table was finally removed to the centre window 
displacing the sofa, which was wheeled away. 
The deep space between the table and the window icfw 
unoccupied, but the rest of the circle was closely 
packed." 

My readers will again olwerve the part of the 
arrangement on which I lay stress* because, as I 
infer* it was absolutely essential that do person 
should be directly facing the side of the room from 
which I have reason to suppose that a chief pheno- 
menon subsequently emanated. We are further told 
that “some sheets obwhite paper* and two or three 
lead pencils, an accordion* a small hand-bell* and 
a few dowers, were placed on the table," Then 
“sundry communications took place*” and “ at 
length on intimation was received, through the 
usual channel of correspondence, that the lights 
must be extinguished.” 

Of course, for the more elaborate class of 
tricks which can only bo performed by some such 
means as T am about to describe, it is important 
that the room should be os obscure as possible. 
The writer of the ** Comhill H narrative himself 
: sdmitH as much in his very brief comment on 
j the intimation received from the table. As this 
| direction is understood to be given only when 
- unusual manifestations are about to be made, it was 
! followed by an interval of anxious suspense. There 
I were lightH on the walls, mantelpiece, and can- 
| sole- table, and the process of putting them cut 
! seemed tedious. When the last was extinguished 
a dead silence ensued* In which the tick of a 
watch could be heard." I must confess to a 
passing contempt for tlio spirits who can do 
nothing unusual till all the candles are put out, 

1 and I assume this is a reason why they have 
: not os yet ventured on any exhibitions in a 
1 public capacity. Moreover, I cannot conceive a 
more nccummodating audience for a conjuror’s 
devices, nor indeed a much more ridiculous 
! epoctacle, than a company of ladies and gentle- 
; men* prepared for something out of the common, 
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sitting exactly as the exhibitor himself hu dis- 
posed them, credulous, if not already half-con* 
vinced, in a state of breathless expectation, 
squeezed together in the dark. 

If my readers will really let their minds dwell 
on this combination for a moment, and if it does 
not tickle them, they must be deficient in a sense 
of humour* 

“We must now,” says the writer, “have 
been in utter darkness, but for the pale light that 
came in through the window, and the dickering 
glare thrown fitfully over a distant part of the 
room by a fire which teas rapidly sinking in the 
grate, We could see, but could scarcely dis- 
tinguish, our hands upon the toble. A festoon of 
dull gleaming forms round the circle represented 
what wo knew to be our hands. An occasional 
ray from the window, now and then, revealed the 
hazy surface of the white sheets ” {we presume 
this means, of the paper) “and the misty bulk of the 
accordion. We knew where these were placed, and 
could discover them with the slightest assistance 
from the grey cold light of a watery sky* The 
stillness of expectation that ensued during the 
first few minutes of that visible darkness, was so 
profound, that, for all the sounds of life that 
were heard, it might have been an empty chamber* 
The toble and the window, and the space between 
the table and the window, engrossed all eyes. It 
was in that direction everybody instinctively looked 
for a revelation,” and thus, when even the instincts 
of the audience were in tune, (here commenced the 
series of revelations which I am about to describe. 

It is material to observe that, as we are told 
some time afterwards, Mr. Home hi nml f was seated 
next the window. 

“ Presently the Ussel of the cord of the spring- 
blind began to tremblo. We could see it plainly 
against the sky, and attention being drawn to the 
circumstance, every eye was upon the tassel* 
Slowly, and apparently with caution, or difficulty, 
the blind began to descend ; the cord waa 
evidently being drawn, but the force applied to 
pull down the blind seemed feeble and uncertain. 
It succeeded, however, at last, and the room 
was thrown into deeper darkness than before.” 
The instrument by which thi* was affected waa 
probably a strong pair of lazy -tongs, such as 
these in figa. 1G and 17, inserted at the side and 
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under cover of the “ thick curtains with which 
the windows were draped.” I say, “inserted 
at the side,” because it is perfectly obvious, 
from the trembling of the tassel, that if was not 


WEEK* 

| employed to pull down the blind, for directly it ; 
I was so employed it would tremble no longer* We | 
1 are further informed that the blind was also 
raised as well as pulled down several fi™, a , 
feat more quickly manageable, rinoe, as we have 
observed, it was a S p ring- blind ; and nothing 
would be easier than to pull the tassel of the 1 
| spring which huug behind the curtains. The 
' writer remarks the difficulty with which the ■ 
blind descended, but he does not say as much 
| with respect to its ascent. He then adds a 
and very significant statement, that, “ capricious 
as the movement appeared, the ultimate object 
seemed to be to dimmish the light." 

The writer intimates that their vision was 
becoming accustomed to the previous gloom, and 
forms of things were growing palpable, although 
tbey could see nothing distinctly. But after the 
light hod been diminished (the spirits being 
apparently particularly solicitous on this point), 

“ s whisjier pssaed round the table about bands 
having been seen or felt* 1 ’ . . , “ Unable, 11 

says the writer, “to answer for what happened to 
others, I will speak only of what I observed 
myself. The table cover teas drawn over my knees 
as it teas with the others;" in abort the most con- 
venient menus was taken to preclude the detection 
of tho agencies about to operate beneath the table. 
The writer then says that he distinctly felt a 
ItcttoA, several times repeated, at his knee. “It 
ws a the sensation of a boy’s hand, partly scratch- 
ing, partly striking and pulling me in play. Tt 
went away* Others described tbe tame sensation ; 
and the celerity with which it frolicked, like Puck, 
under the table, now at one side and now at 
another, was surprising. 11 The surprise* however, 
vanishes at once, if we ascribe these twitches, 
scratohei, blows, pinches, and gambols to their 
obvious source — a pair of laxy-tongs worked by 
some person present, and in all probability by Mr. 
Home himself. 

Let us first of all mark the obscurity is 
which practically his movements were shrouded. 
“Through the semi darkness his head was dimly 
visible against the curtains, and hia hands might 
be seen in a faint while heap before him that is 
to say, they were probably held one over the 
other, and there would be no visible diminution 
of the white heap if one of them were withdrawn, 
—at all events no diminution that could be 
detected at a sessions of inquiring spirits 
restricted to observations in a room so effectually 
darkened. If Mr. Home could extract hia under 
hand, he could work the lazy-tonge beneath the 
table, especially as the table cover was so con- 
veniently disposed as to cover even the knees of 
the easy inquisitors. 1 make the inference that 
the laxytongs were at all events employed by 
some one, and that Mr. Home was not operating 
by means of his feet, like his sister Mediums 
described in my former paper. All the circum- 
stances mentioned here point unequivocally to tbe 
employment of this instrument* Some such con- 
l struction as this in Fige. 13 and 19, would pro- 
I duce the twitches and tho pulling; the scratching 
; would be produced by its attempt to get a hold 
| of smooth surfaces, as for example where the 
i trowsers were strained over the knees, &c. ; the 
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striking would result from the blow given by the 
end of the tongs -when it woe suddenly shot out in 
n g. la. 



aeAixh of objects to grasp. It might feel like a 
“ boy's hand,” or & girl's hand, or an old woman's 
hand, to anybody who speculated, with the least 
tendency to give licence to his imagination. 
Moreover, no hands or feet could compete with 
it in the “celerity with which it frolicked, like 
Puck, under the table, now at one side, oow at 
another. 11 It wonld have been impossible to shift 
the feet or the hands, so as to attain this celerity 
without a derangement of the body, of which the 
contiguous sitters would have been sensible. 
Therefore I have not the slightest doubt that the 
Lazy-toogs was the source of these phenomena, 
especially when I find the necessity for their 
employment, which arose at a subsequent stage 
of the performance, and to which I shall advert 
when l mount to that higher stage of the great 
Comhill Mystery. 

It will be observed that the writer was on the 
point of identifying this instrument to his own 
satLaf action ; but if he just stopped short of that, 
he has identified it to mine. He states that soon 
after the twitching, scraping process, Ac., 14 what 
seemed to be a large hand came under the table 
cover, and with the fingers clustered to a point, 
raised it between me and the table.” As it was 

under tbe table cover,” the impression as to ite 
fingers must have been somewhat conjectural, 
especially os these same fingers were 44 clustered 
to a point.” The writer evinces the uncertainty 
of his impression as to its nature, for he states 
that he was somewhat eager to satisfy his 
cariosity. “I seized it,” he adds, “ felt it very 
sensibly, but it went out like air in my grasp. I 
know of no analogy in connection with the sense 
of touch by which I could make the nature of 
that feeling intelligible. It was os palpable as 
any soft substance, velvet or pulp, and at the 
touch it seemed os solid ; but pressure reduced it 
to air.” The surface velvety-feel could be easily 
produced by various kinds of covering, while its 
evaporation in the writer’s grasp may be as easily 
accounted for. Assuming that he seized the two 
ends when they were in some degree open, os thus 
in Fig. 20, if they were instantly closed and with- 
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drawn, the pressure of his hand would appear to 
reduce them to air. 

“ Whither were they vanished ? Into the air ; 
and what seemed corporeal, melted as breath into 
the wind — would tkey had staid!" we exclaim in 
the words of Macbeth, and then we could have 
given the reader their exact length and true 
dimensions, and told him whether they were 
covered with terry velvet or caoutchouc. 

It is highly probable that the hand-bell, taken 
under the table from the hand of a person who 
held it there, which was rung at different points, 
and then returned (still under the table), was ope- 
rated on by the same instrument. The hand of 
Mr. Home, which still remained on the table, 
could easily agitate the surface of the table-cloth, 
so as to canoe the white sheets of paper to move, 
and gradually disappear over the edge of the 
table into the blank apace beneath the window ; 
and if it was there that they lay, any further 
movements of Mr. Home, who sat next the win- 
dow, would equally account for their M creasing 
and crumpling on the floor” for a considerable 
time afterwards ; and they could be returned in 
like manner. So, also, flowers could he grasped 
and distributed, with the assistance of the lazy- 
tongs, or disengaged hand, to any person in the 
circle, 44 The substance of what seemed a hand, 
with white, long, and delicate fingers, rose slowly 
in the darkness, and, bending -over a flower, 
suddenly vanished with it. . . The flowers were 
distributed in the manner in which they had 
been removed ; a hand, of which the lambent 
gleam was visible, slowly ascending from beneath 
the cover, and placing the flower in the hand for 
which it was intended.” The same instrument 
could snip the geranium blossoms in the adjoining 
window, and toaa them among the company. In 
all this there is nothing extraordinary — nothing 
half so strange as the inference seemingly sug- 
gested, that the spirits are unable to make pre- 
eenfce to tbeir favourites, unless the materials are 
provided at mortal coat, and are in tolerably clo&e 
proximity to the recipients. 

I infer that in the next place the accordion 
also disappeared by the very same agency. 44 It 
was os black os pitch,” says the writer, 44 but 
we could just make out 4 a dark mass ’ rising 
awkwardly above the edge of the table, and 
clumsily emitting a sound aa it passed over into 
the space beneath. A quarter of an hour after 
wards we heard the accordion beginning to play 
where it lay on the ground.” The accordion 
was lying “in a narrow apace which would not 
admit of its being J rate a out iritfc the requisite 
freedom to the full extent; ” whence I assume that 
it did not falsify tbe principles of its construction 
by any performance of its own, bnt that some- 
thing else was heard, of which in the dark, and 
with the help of the imagination, judiciously 
directed towards the place where it lay, the help- 
less accordion obtained all the credit. There is 
an instrument termed a mouthhannonicon, of 
which a representation appears over- leaf, in fig. 21, 
and which is, in fact, the musical principle of an 
accordion, to which the mouth plays the part 
I of bellows, with the Increased powers of modn- 

I ■» i- ' ’ ♦ 1 LV . 1\. 1 Tls<« 
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I assume was the instrument which executed 
the exquisite music described by the narrator. 




\ 



Fig 


rad which was to fv beyond the compass of a 
stolid leather bellows. 

The air was wild, and full of strange transitions ; 
with a wail of the most pathetic sweetness running 
through it. The execution was no leu remarkable for 
its delicacy than its power. When the coles swelled in 
some of the bold postages, the sound rolled through the 
room with an astounding reverberation; then, gently 
subsiding sank into & strain of divine tenderness. But 
it was the dose that touched the hearts, and drew the 
tears of the listeners* Milton dreamt of this wondrous 
termination when ho wrote of “linked sweetness long 
drawn out*” By what art the accordion was made to 
yield that dying note, let practical musicians determine. 
Our ears, that heard it, had never before been visited 
by “aauund so hue.” It continued diminishing and 
diminishing, and stretching far away into distance and 
darkness, until the attenuated thread of sound became 
so exquisite that it was impossible at last to fix the 
moment when it ceased. 

Of course, where the vanishing point was. so 
extremely fine, it is difficult to interpose appro- 
priately, “Bravo, mouth -harmonicon ! ” but I am 
not inclined to leave it to * 4 practical musicians ” to 
inquire if an accordion can yield that dying note. 1 
have little doubt that a mouth -harm ouioon deserved 
all the praise, and was really employed for these 
peculiar effects, more especially as during Mr. 
Home’s “aerial passage *' it was subsequently heard 
from a distant comer of the room, while there 
is no evidence that tho acaordion was not still 
lying in the place beneath the table, to which it had 
descended, as I infer, by Mr. Home’s own agency. 

My view does not in the least exclude the pre- 
sumption that the accordion itself waa a remark- 
able instrument. On the contrary, it possessed an 
internal mechanical capacity of motion, if not of 
sound, since it subsequently performed, or seemed 
to perform, in the full light, while bold by the 
narrator and others who were present. It was 
even difficult to hold, a self-acting accordion being, 
aa 1 infer, a far more athletic instrument than its 
self -performing relative a musical snuffbox. Tf I 
had myself encountered such an eccentric selE- 
willed instrument, 1 should have greatly desired 
to impou nd it for careful examination . Mr. 
Ho witt would refer me to Plato, and Zoroaster, to 
Moses and Mrs, Marshall, to rebuke my incredu- 
lity ; hut in answer to all such vapid generalities, 
I persist in giving to any one, who may witness a 
^milnr phenomenon, this significant piece of advice, 
— “ Impound lhal accordion.” 

I now come to the great superlative feat of nil, 
tho ascent and ntirial passage of Mr. Homo ; and 
this is so important, that I am solicitous not to 
lose a word of the writer’s description, and extract 
it that we may see just what it amounts to. 

Mr Home waa sealed next to the window* Through 
the ssmi-darknets his head was dimly visible against 


tbe curtains, and his hands might he nan in a faint 
white heap before him. Presently be said in a quiet 
j voice, “ My chair is moving— ! am off the ground — 
don’t notice me — talk of something else,” or wards to 
' that effrd It waa very difficult to restrain the euriosty 
not unmiied with a more nerious feeling, which then 
few words awakened ; but wo talked incoherently 
' enough, upon some indifferent topic. I was sitting 
nearly opposite to Mr. Home, and I saw his hands dis* 

■ appear from the table, and his head vanish into the 
| deep shadow beyond* In a moment or two more he 
' spoke again. This time his voice was in the air above 
our heads. He had risen from his chair to a height of 
four or five feet from the ground. As he ismdid 
higher he described his position, which at first was per- 
| pemlicular, and afterwards became horiioutaL Ha 
said he felt as if he had been turned in tbe gent lsal 
1 maimer, aa a child is turned in the arms of a none. 

. In a moment or two more, he told us that be was going 
I to pass across the window, again st the grey silvery light 
of which he would be visible* We watched in pnifemd 
stillness, and saw his figure pass from one aide of the 
! window to the otter, feet foremost, lying h orison tally 
| in the air. He spoke to us as he passed, and told ua 
i that he would turn the reverse way, and rtcron the 
: window ; which he did* His own tranquil confidence 
, in the safety of what seemed from below a flit nation of 1 
the most novel peril, gave confidence to everybody ebe ; 

; but, with the strongest nerves, it was impomhle not to 
< be conscious of a certain sensation of fear or ava Ha 

I hovered round the circle for several minutea, and p as ad 
this time perpendicularly over our heads. I heard hil 
; voice behind me in the air, and felt something lightly 
; brash my chair. It was his foot, which he gave mo 
leave to touch. Turning to the spot where it was aa ■ 
the top of the chair, 1 placed my hand gently upon 
when he uttered a cry of pain, and the foot waa with- 
drawn quickly, with a palpable shudder. It waa 
evidently not resting on the choir, but floating ; and it 
sprang from the touch as a bird weald. He now pwH 
over to the farthest extremity of the room, and we could 
judge hy his voice of the altitude and distance he had ';l 
attained. He had retched tbe ceiling, upon which be 
made a slight mark, and soon afterwards descended and 
resumed his place at the table. An incident which H 
occurred daring this aerial passage, and imputed a ' 
strange solemnity to it, waa that the accord km, which 
j we BUpposed to be on tbe ground under Urn window 
; doae to us, played a Btrain of wild pathos in the air, 
from the moat distant comer of the room. 

It is to be observed that the writer throughout 
speaks of ibis feat as really accomplished. 

I *■ Mr. Homo hod risen from his choir four or fire 
' feet ... he ascended higher ... we aw hi 
| figure pass the window ... he did recrosa it , . . 

| he hovered round and passed over us . , . his 
| foot was evidontly floating ... he reached the 
; ceiling * * „ he afterwards descended, and resumed 
| his place at tho fcahle." The spiritualists who 
| quote this narrative quote it invariably in this 
I sense, as if there was conclusive evidence that 
Home actually floated about tbe room* Bat if we 
examine the narrative we shall find that this b 
merely vogue inference ; and a very brief exam i- 
nation will show what the facts really amount to. 

In the first place, there is no evidence that the 
corporeal Homo was actually seen in the air at 1 
ray time. HisjS^ure was seen passing and repose 1 
I ing the window, rad even his figure was own 
' nowhere else. His foot was felt in the air at about 
j the height of the narrator’s chair. Hia voice was | 
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heard in the air, or sternal to bo heard in the air 
in different places. Prom all this 1 can make 
certain inferences as to his dovicea, but 1 do not 
arrive at the conclusion that he actually floated, 
stall leu that he did ao by the assistance of spirits, 
whose function it was to chair him, like the 
candidate at an election. 

The hist inference I make is that he U a very 
adroit ventriloquist, aware especially of the chief 
source of ventrfloquial effect, the art of directing 
the expectations of his audience to look for cer- 
tain sounds in certain directions and places. “ 1 
am off the ground/ 1 be exclaims, that is, ascend- 
ing into the air ; and in a moment or two, “ hia 
voice loos in the air above our heads. 11 He told 
us that he should pass the window, and accord- 
ingly, “ he spoke to us, 11 or seemed to speak to us 
from the appointed situation. 11 We could judge 
by his voice of the altitude and distance be had 
attained. 11 Let ns rather say that imagination 
assented to his statements when he had previously 
given an intimation where he desired it to be sup- 
posed he would be ; for, let me observe, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to judge of a roan's situation in 
a mom, by his voice only, lb would scarcely be 
faiuter if he were near the ceiling than if he were 
standing on the ground. Let my readers, who doubt 
this, mount a set of library steps, and ascertain it 
by experiment. In fact vcntriloquial effects will 
be found to be generally false when they are tested 
by any true criterion of comparison. Ventrilo- 
quiets almost always exaggerate nature, especially 
as a means of indicating distance ; and they make 
up the illusion by prompting their audiences to 
imagine the effects they fail themselves to repre- 
sent completely; as any one may see any night 
of his life in the case of Herr You Joel, wbo per- 
sists in looking and inducing his audience to look 
for his “leetle eingiug lark,” up in the ceiling of 
Evans 1 ! supper room. 

With the assistance of this sort of prompting, 
it is really extraordinary what ventriloquists can 
accomplish, and the extent to which they can 
affect a sympathising audience. Even navagas 
possess this power, and I will cite an instance, 
described by Capt. Lyons, in which he found a 
performer aa skilful as Mr. Home among the Esqui- 
maux of Igloolik. The whole narrative is so 
much to the purpose, and so clearly suggestive, 
that 1 extract it entire, as a means of comparison 
and a very opportune assistance to our judgment. 

This personage, 1 ' says Captain Lyons, of the 
Esquimaux Home, “was cnnuing and intelligent, and 
whether professionally or from hia skill in the chace — 
but, perhaps, from both roascaa — was considered by all 
the tribe u a man of importance. As 1 invariably 
paid great deference to his opinion on all subjects con- 
nected with his calling, he fredy oommumcatod to me 
his superior knowledge, and did not scruple to allow of 
my being present at hia inter Tie we with Tampa, or his 
patron spirit. In consequence of this, I took an early 
opportunity of requesting my friend to exhibit bis skill 
in my cabin. His old wife was with him, and, by 
much flattery and an accidental display of a glittering 
knife and some beads, she assisted me in obtaining my 
request. A U light excluded, our sorcerer began chanting 
to his wife with great vehemence, and she, in return, 
answered by singing the Amna*Arja, which was not 


could hear, he afterwards began turning himself rapidly 
round, and in a loud powerful voice vociferated for 
TWn^cj with great impatience, at the same time 
blowing and snorting like a walrus. His noise, im- 
patience, and agitation increased every moment; and 
he at length sealed himself on the deck, varying hia 
tones and making a rustling with his clothes. Sud- 
denly the voice seemed smothered, and was so managed 
as to sound as if retreating beneath the d ek, each 
moment becoming more distant, and ultimately giving 
the idea of being many feet below the cabin, when it 
ceased entirely. His wife now, in answer to my 
questions, informed me very seriously that he had 
dived, and that he would send up ioruga. Accordingly, 
in about half a mtauta, a distant blowing was heard 
very slowly approaching, and a voice which differed 
from that at first heard was at times mingled with the 
blowing, until at length both sounds became indistinct, 
trad the old woman informed me that Torngn was come 
to answer my questions, I accordingly asked several 
questions of the spirit, to each of which inquiries I 
received an answer by two loud claps on the deck — 
which I was given to understand w era favourable. 

A very hollow yet powerful voice — certainly much 
different from the tones of Toolmak—now chanted for 
some time, and a strange jumble of hisses, groans, shouts, 
and gobbling like a turkey succeeded In rapid order. 

The old wuman sang with increased energy ; and, u 
I took it for granted that all this was intended to 
astonish the Kahloona, I cried repeatedly that 1 was 
very much afraid. This, at I expected, added fuel to 
the Are, until the poor immortal, exhausted bj its own 
might, asked leave to retire. 

The voice gradually rank from our hearing as at 
first, and a very indistinct hissing succeeded; in its 
advance it sounded like the tones produced by the wind 
on the bam chords of the Alolian harp, This was toon 
changed to a rapid hiss like that of a rocket, and 
Toolmak, with a yell, announced his return. I had 
held my breath at the first distant hissing, and twice 
exhausted myself, yet our conjuror did not once respire, 
and even hia returning and powerful yell was uttered 
without a previous stop or inspiration of air. 

Light being admitted, our wizard was, a a might be 
expected, in a profuse perspiration, and certainly 
much exhausted by hie exertions, which had continued 
for at least half an hoar, We now observed a couple of 
bunches, each consisting of two stripes of white deer- 
skin, and a Long piece of smew attached to the back of 
his coat. These we had not observed before* and were 
informed they were sewn on by Toruga while he was 
below. 

The reader will perceive that Toobnok had 
great natural capacities similar to those which I 
ascribe to Mr, Home, and that, with a few lessons 
from the latter gentleman, lie might also have 
floated about, aa Mediums can float, with a “tran- 
quil confidence 11 in their atrial capacities, inversely 
proportioned to the darkness of the atmosphere. 
1 have yet, however, to account for the appearance 
of Mr. Home himself, seen to cross and re crofts 
the drawing-room window-blind, as in fig. 22 ; but 
I will, lirat of all, quote a letter from Dr. Gully, 
who was present at this very identical egaoce, and 
who, in a letter to tbe “ Morning Star/ 1 exhausts hie 
theory of the artistic contrivances capable of produc- 
ing this extraordinary spectacle. (l Only consider,” 
says the ingenious Doctor, “ that here is a man, 
between ten and eleven stone in weight, floating 
about the room for many minute* — -in the tomb- 

i:i_ _ _n lJ.V. _ Jl^J \ 1 ^_1„ 1 ul* 
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voice coming from different quarters of the room, 
according to his then position — i( it probable, is it 
possible, that any machinery could be devised— 
not to speak of its being set up and previously 



Fig* fit 


made ready in a room, which was fixed upon as 
the place of meeting only five minutes before we 
entered it — capable of carrying such a weight 
about without the slightest sound of any descrip- 
tion T Or suppose, as has been suggested, that he 
bestrode an inflated balloon, could a balloon have 
been introduced inflated large enough to hold in 
mid-air such a weight ? Or could it have been in- 
flated with hydrogen gas without being detected 
by ears, eyes, or nose ? ” 

Ae this exhausts the list of Dr. Gully's hypo- 
theses, and as 1 have no desire to shock such a 
sincere believer, I say at once that I lay no stress 
on machinery or inflated balloons. 1 do not think 
it likely even that Mr. Home sent past the window 
aa incited dummy of gold-beater'* rih'n to represent 
himself, as many more wary persons have a ton* 
dency to suppose. I do not think so for a couple 
of reasons, either of which is quite sufficient, fn 
the first place, though Mediums must run unusual 
risks whenever they favour us with unusual per- 
formances, it would be too much to risk the 
ludicrous discovery of a great dummy figure from 
the sputter of a chance lucifer match or the sodden 
flash of a concealed lantern. Such a dummy would 
be liable to a prod with a stick, which would 
evaporate his hydrogen, and be a “ Aome-thmst 11 
indeed. And, secondly, there is no occasion what* 
ever to encounter this risk ; for the effect witnessed 
on this particular occasion can be produced, by 
a little compact portable magic -lantern, with the 
simple addition of one phantasmagoria slide* 

As to the disc of the lantern it may be reduced 
to any shape or figure we please, and nothing 


would be easier than to make its subdued 
light correspond exactly with the dimensions 
and tone of the window-blind on which its 
shadows are projected. We all know how the 
black shadows of the phantasmagoria appear to 
stand out from the surface on which they are dis- 
played into the very centre of a room, and thui 
we obtain a body — apparently an actual corporeal 
substance — -passing above heads which are mys- 
tified by the assistance of a little ventriloquism. 
A single slide is sufficient, for we have only to 
insert that slide the reverse way, and the Home 
who crossed, will then re-cross the blind with nu- 
diminished effectiveness. 


FIff* 23* 




We now see why there was no one sitting so si 
to face the wall opposite the window, and why 
the sofa was displaced to procure this arrangement 
Mr. Home's foot was doubtless touched by the 
narrator under some such circumstance* as these : — 



t£ It was withdrawn quickly, with a palpebto 
shudder 11 at his imminent risk of detection ; 
while as to his 11 slight mark 11 upon the celling, thn 
could easily have been made by the laey-tonga 
After this mystification obtained on such very 
cheap terms, it is easy enough to induce this 
audience to hear “ the tread of spirits with velvet 
steps across the floor j” and by means of further 
ventriloquism “the ear catches the plaintive 
murmur of the departed child whispering a tender 
cry of ‘Mother! 1 through the darkness^ A 
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' circle of Pandit* *□ completely puzzled might be 
permitted even to hear the bottled Bounds of the 
Bells of Solomon** Temple, which were proffered for 
sale to the faithful in the middle ages. For my 
own part, I see, hear, and understand only this 
much, that Mr, Home is a very clever ventrilo- 
quist, & superior player on the mouth -harm on icon ; 
that he possesses an accordion, probably self-acting, 
a magic -lantern, a lazy- tongs, much assurance, 
an accomplice or two — perhaps many of them in 


various quarters — a large circle of accommodating 
dupes, and of candid, half -doubting, half- credulous 
spectators, and that he has been too leniently 
treated by our friends of the “Comhill Magazine,” 
who have missed their chance of detecting an 
ingenious charlatan, 

[/Vvm the communications already receive l on the subject of 
these artictcs, and fttm \ those yd expected, it may be necer/ary 
to recur to the subject in totne future number. Ok. this point, 
thouid occasion arise, our waders viU not dirapiyointett.— 
Ko. Qxcia Wmik.] 


A HEAD OF HAIR FOR SALE, 



* 1 But, Monsieur, it is very little. ** 

'* I confess it, mademoiselle, the sum K offer is 
very insignificant. " 

“See, monsieur, my hair is a good colour (it 
was a dainty rich brown), and it is very long (the 
perruqnier’s month watered, for she unbound it, 
and it fell below her waist) . Surely, monsieur, 
you will give me more than thirty francs ? n 
“On my word, mademoiselle, I co\ild not offer 
you a sou more. Your hair is very beautiful, 1 
admit, but in effect the article is a complete drug 
at present. Trade is dull, very dull, and I know 
not when £ should have use for it- Keep it, 


mademoiselle, until the times improve. And be- 
sides, it is a pity that you should part with it at 
all,” 

(The perruquier a aw that the poor fish was 
ravenous, and he had hardly need to play his 
meagre bait. The rogue wished to appear indif- 
ferent, but he had at that moment in hand a 
commission from an aged child of fashion who 
would have given a year's income for a natural 
flow of hair like that of the deprecating daughter 
of need.) 

“ Ah, well, monsieur ! you are very hard, but 
I must take the sum you offer." 
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There vu only a thin partition between us would be too fatiguing to his patients. He tb 
and the bureau in which the bargain wu being | charmed with the air of quiet comfort around him 
concluded, and we could tell by the sharp click (Heaven forgive the flattering falsehood ! ) ; but he 
of the penruquier's scissors that the purchase saw that it was impossible. However, would ma- 
wos being consummated. The light entered the dame allow him to rest* and procure him a little 1 
shop obliquely, and through the thinly veiled wine? 

window of the bureau we could see the shorn The old lady 1 'a garrulity came to a painful check; 
lamb grasp the pittance with eager hands, while but with native tact she merely expressed her 
she hastily adjusted her bonnet, and with a chnl- regret, and replied that monsieur was perfectly 
lenging look in the glass, murmured in a low welcome to rest as long ss he pleased- K He had s 
but distinct voice, as if to beroclf, “ but 1 am still little grandchild in attendance upon a sick lodger 
pretty.” an qualriim^ who would be delighted to fetch 

“ And so you are," thought we, as we in- monsieur some wine, 
wardly exclaimed, “may Heaven temper its Monsieur was all gratitude, and now that the 
winds to your condition, poor child l" end took ice was broken, he ventured to ask if the young , 
up our small purchase, and followed her. There lady who had j list entered was a locataire. 
was something in her manner and her meagre “ Oh l mademoiselle Marie, yea, monaieur. Her 
gentility of dress, which told us that she was mother is the sick lodger of whom 1 have spoken, 
on an emuid of self sacrifice, and may the guardian She is sick to the death, bnt mademoiselle is a 
angels of poverty forgive the curiosity which good girl, a brave girl, though Heaven only knowi 
tracked their protegee to her holy of holies. how the poor thing bean it. The Virgin mux 

It was a long walk, but her pace never flagged, hear her prayers, and carries the poor child throng 
Starting from the Avenue do Mnrigny, thread- Lor struggles,” 

mg rapidly the crowded pavements of the Fau- The wine had now arrived and assisted in mel- 
bourg Sainte Monoid, paving over the Champs lowing our plot. Madame Justine would have a 
Elys£es with a siugle glance at the luxurious small glass (we did not fear its Strength, nd 
equipages thronging the avenue up the Rue do poured her out a tumbler), and it gave more free. 

C hail lot, and through the dingy streets leading I dom to her tongue. 

to Fossy, she at length entered a house which “Stay, raon cAou,” said she to her grandchild, 
appeared as though it had long been a victim of " how is madam e this evening ? " 
the Court of Chancery. Against the dust ‘ridden Tho little “ cabbage ” eyed the franc piece wf 
and blistered door post we saw carelessly loung- gave her with a glance of intense satisfaction, and 
mg a card, which seemed as though itself was replied: “ Madame is worse, graudm&re. Sbc vi 
growing sallow with long deferred hope, inscribed excited, too; oh l so excited with Mademoisrilg 
with the words (l apartententa t twiW£s.” It was a Marie.” 

shallow pretext, but we rang the bell and our “Is it so, poor child, and why is ahe v 
summons was deliberately answered by a jmn excited T 11 

tercaa, whose ancient limbs seemed grating with “Only because mademoiselle has had her hair 
the nut of years and inaction, . She was on an- cut ; but it is no shorter than mine.” The little 
tique gem, was this concierge, and wo thought if “cabbage” was polled as dose as a child in a 
everything in the establishment were tn,fut£e; Batch picture). 

there must be a very vegetative sort of life, gqing We saw that the time had come for making a 
on there. Her sabots were of the heaviest, her dean breast of it, so we detailed to Afhdome Ju- 
blue woollen stockings of the most darned variety tine what we had witnessed in the perruqukks 
possible, her linsey-woolsey petticoat of tho curtest, shop, and hoped that madame would point oat 
reaching barely to her oatff, which was of the any way in which a friend could serve her 

stoutest ; her serge apron of the bluest, her neck- lodgers. Madame Justine had grown loquackw 

erchief of the yellowest, her cap of the loftiest — under the stimulus of our faithful oily, Ike 

mounting guard over her faoe— and her nose of M6di>c, but she ssemed rather suspicious of oar 

the shortest ; but there was* beam of good nature motives, and it required* some explanation to re- 
on her broad, wrinkled face, and we felt consci- assure her. 

ence, the Nemesis of rascality, nudging us, oa we 4 * Monsieur,” said she, “is very good, but mi- 
thought what unfounded hopes we were raising in demoiselle and her mother are very proud. They 
her bosom. would starve before they would receive charity 

“ Yen have apartments to let, I believe.” from a stronger.’’ 

“ Yes, will monsieur condescend to enter ? ” “Are they so proud that they would reject 

“ Thank you (tho Rubicon paaaed). On what the sympathy of a friend 7 Is there no way of 
floor ore they 7 " aidiug them without wounding their self-respect ! r 

u Au troixi£me r monsieur, and they are very “They are dead to those who should receive 
comfortable. We are quiet here, monsieur, their love, and they shrink from the pity d 
although not far from the resort of fashion, but : strangers. Listen, monsieur, and you shall kno* 
we do not claim to be of the 6eau thojuU. Alas l . their history. ” Justine then gave us the following 
no, we are not people of fashion, although our lost ? narration. 

tenant was a gentleman of position, for he hod j Marie** father was an only child, and of a 
been volet to a great Duke.” i good family, and was educated for a phyaksan. 

Monsieur was overpowered with regret, bvit he He was sent to Fans to study hia prefcadoa; 
was a professional man in search of a premiere, and, like many other young men under 
end was afraid the ascent of three pair of stairs | circumstances, he became gay in his living. “But,” !, 
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I said Justine, “he committed whet would here 
been in any case a folly* and was in him a mad- 
ness- He formed a connection with an actress, 

I and eventually married her, and his family dis- 
carded him. He was mad, very mad, for he 
knew only enough of medicine to obtain a sub- 
ordinate place with a surgeon, and they had 
need of nil their romance to make their realities 
I tolerable, Madame, however, was faithful, and 
I Marie was bom to them. Soon after this event 
I monsieur died, hia last momenta being made bitter 
! by the reflection that he was leaving hia wife 
I and rhild the prey of poverty, and Madame Snp- 
i ported herself and child by the sale of fancy 
' needlework, and giving lessons in music. She 
had offers of engagements at the theatres, hot 
she refused them, and fought on single-handed 
against her destiny. She had a hard struggle 
with the world, poor lady, hut she held her 
ground until about six months since, when sbe 
was put h&r$ de combaJ, the doctors say, with con- 
sumption, and is following her husband at the 
quick step. Mademoiselle Marie is eighteen, and 
is a good girl, oh J a brave girl. She has stepped 
into the gap left by her prostrate mother, and 
monsieur lc proprUtaire is very forbearing', bnt T 
fear the poor child is nearly beaten in the double 
struggle with her heart and body. For you must 
know, monsieur, that Marie has a little affair. 
She is the fiancee of a toti* officier 7 who is now 
straggling with death before Sebastopol. He has 
been honourably meotioned and decorated for his 
bravery, but since a long time Mohe has only 
heard that he is in hospital with Crimean fever, 
and the poor child's anxiety ie touching when she 
speaks of him.” 

Perhaps memory brought Justins a whiff of one 
of her own “ little affaire,” out of a graveyard of 
the part, for a big tsar at this stage of her narra- 
tive, went rolling bodily into the uplifted wine- 
glass and before she could recover he reelf, the 
little 11 cabbage ” came running down stairs in a 
state of great terror, 

44 What is the matter, m on chou ? Is madams 
worse?” 

* 4 0, grandmfcre, she ta in agonies ! and made- 
mens elle wishes to have n doctor,” 

We offered our services, and followed the “ little 
cabbage” up stairs, and in the few moments that 
we waited for the acceptance of our services, we 
had time to take a survey of the apartment It 
wss naked in the extreme ; but the few articles of 
furniture wore arranged with so much taste and 
neatness, as almost to give it an air of comfort \ 
and a bouquet of common do wen which Justine 
had tbot morning brought from the market of the 
Madeleine was placed in a vase in a window. The 
partition between the two rooms woe very thin, 
and we could hear the feoble voice of the sick 
lady. 

%t Great God 1 is everything gone, my child, that 
yon should sacrifice your beautiful hair ? " 

41 It is no sacrifice, my dear mother, and it will 
"be stronger than ever before you will be able to 
walk out with me.” 

As we entered, Marie looked at us as if striving 
to recall our features, and then whispered to her 


passed over to the bedside of the sick lady, and 
saw that Marie was right. Her hair would be 
stronger than* ever, before her mother would be 
able to walk out with her. 

The poor lady seemed exhausted by recent exer- 
tion ; but in a short time she rallied, and mur- 
mured, — “ I feel it is too late, my darling ; may 
heaven repay your devotion !” 

Marie looked at us inquiringly. We took the 
sick woman's hand, and felt that the pulse beat 
feebly. Her mind began to wander in a light and 
unconnected manner, and her eyes were growing 
dull, and dallying with vacuity. We saw that the 
patient was suffering from the reaction of her late 
excitement ; hut we were conscious that a few 
hours more would hand her over to the grave, and 
we could only give her a little stimulant. Marie’s 
eyes intuitively read our verdict, and we saw the 
big tears rapidly chasing each other down her 
cheeks, while she gently smoothed the sufferer's 
pillow, and whispered words of hope, which it cost 
her agonies to affect. 

After a little while the poor Jody seamed a little 
to revive, and MaHe became almost importunate 
with her teuder offices ; but she was interrupted 
hy the entrance of the “ little cabbage,” who stole 
quietly into the room, and whispered a few words 
to Marie, 

44 Tell monsieur,” (aid the latter, “ that we can- 
not see him now. Will he coll again ?” 

i * Grand mfere haa told him that madame is very 
ill, but he says that his business is urgent," re- 
plied the cabbage. 

The conversation was carried on in a whisper, 
but madame caught the purport. Her eyes bright- 
ened with a feverish brilliance, and (be said in a 
voice, strong for her— * 

“What is that, my child? Let monsieur eoter 
— who knows?" The last two words were uttered 
in a lower tone than the rest, as though they were 
the result of some thought Hashing across her 
mind. 

We stood passive. For although we knew the 
irruption of an urgent visitor was a matter of 
serious apprehension, we were aware that the 
duration of the poor lady's existence could at worst 
be affected by but a few hours, and we met the 
glance of Marie with a silent assent. The “ tittle 
cabbage” disappeared, and in a few moments 
returned, ushering in a tail man, far gone in 
yearn, whose demeanour stamped him as belonging 
to the higher ranks of society. He was clothed in 
deep mourning, and his face, which must have 
been habdsorae in his youth, was expressive of 
considerable haughtiness, overlaid and softened by 
the traeej of painful suffering. We offered to 
withdraw, but Marie wished us to remain, and the 
stranger did not object. As he moved across the 
room to the bedside of madame. we whispered her 
perilous condition, and Marie looked up from her 
mother's side imploringly. 

“Mama is very ill, monsieur," said she. 

“ 1 am grieved to hear it," rejoined the stranger, 
in a low tremulous voice, not unmusical. 

At the sound of his voice, madame, who hed 
fallen into an attitude of rest* mode an effort to 
raise herself upon her arms, and looked stedfastly 

* + i ' * . .... n 
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the put. The stranger observed the effort, and 
spoke again in Ilia low nervous Lone^— 

“ Madame does not know me.” * 

“I have not that pleasure, monsieur,” said 
she, with apparent diffidence of her memory. 

“ You are Madame St. Aulierc ; and this,” 
pointing to Marie, “ii your child.” 

“ You are right, monsieur. What then V 1 
“ It is also my name,” he replied, and he paused, 
as if waiting for the effect, or to master his feel- 
ings 

Madame’s eyes lighted up as if by the kindling 
of an inward fire. A superhuman effort of will 
gave her momentary strength, and with almost a 
spring she raised herself in her bed, and, looking 
fixedly at the stranger, exclaimed — 

“ I see, it is true, you are the father of my 
husband — ” 

“And I am come to ask that the past may be 
forgotten, and to offer my regrets and my assis- 
tance. Will yon accept them, and allow me to 
take up my duties as a parent ? ” 

There was something like a glow of happiness on 
the flushed face of madam e as ahe glanced towards 
Maris, and rejoined — 

“ Be it so, for his child’s sake. For me it comes 
too late. We have struggled long, and you have 
been very hard, monsieur.” 

“ My son was disobedient, and I was proud, but 
I am humbled ; for I am left alone, and have long 
sought my lost child Let those of us that 
remain, speak only of the future.” 

These words were broken in their utterance, 
and it was evident that the speaker was suffering 
from violent amotion. Marie sat listening to the 
dialogue without nttoring a word. Her face re- 
flected the pleasure felt by her mother at this late 
reconciliation ; but it was veiled and darkened 
by the anxiety she felt for her dying parent. Her 
arms were tenderly twined round her mother like 
a vine around the decayed tree which the next 
gale shall lay prostrate. She gazed wistfully in 
her mother** face, and once almost fancied that 
the new hopes which hod dawned upon their pros- 
pects had imparted fresh vitality to the sinking 
frame within her arms, but the illusion was only 
transitory. Mortality had gathered its supporters 
together for one last grand struggle with the cham- 
pion of immortality, and the victory remained 
with the powers of the spirit world. Ere bar 
grandfather had done speaking, Marie felt a shiver 
pass through the frame of her mother, which was 
the precursor of death. Her arms were suddenly 
colled upon for additional support, and she gazed 
with a terrified look upon the bloodless cheeks 
and closed eyes of her mother, and then silently 
apjjealed to us. We aaw that the sufferer had 
ceased to suffer ; and that the aogels were about 
to lead home another fugitive from its earthly 
prison, and we unwound the poor girl's arms from 
the almost breathless clay. 

The patient was soon beyond the reach of 
worldly ministration. Her pulse ceased to indi- 
cate the presence of life, and the brightest mirror 
would have passed unstained over her mouth. 
She was gont t and we retired from the presence of 
the grief that was too holy to be witnessed by a 
stranger. 


When wo descended, we fount! Justine all 
anxiety regarding the patient and hfer visitor. She 
scanned our features with an almost ludicrous mix- 
ture of curiosity and earnestness, on<^, with a volu- 
bility considerably accelerated by thd remnant of . 
our second bottle of wine, her questions followed | 
each other with the haste of a flock of sheep, with 1 
a dog at their heels. 

“Was madams better T Was monsieur, the i 
visitor, an old friend 7 Did mademoiselle ooanf<*t 
herself tranquilly 7 1 * 

Wo answered the first question in its order of 
precedence, and a single expression took posesaka 
of her face. 

“Groat God 7 and is it so, monsieur? And 
HLademoisallo — ? ” 

“Is with her grandfather we rejoined. 

* 1 Did monsieur say 1 her grandfather ? 1 ” 

We replied in the affirmative. 

“ I see ; Heaven is at length mindful of its own. 
Then monsienr will care for her, and the shoni 
lamh shall not be driven out into the wilderness, p 
exclaimed Justine. 

We promised to call next day to inquire after 
Marie, and we kept our word. The wrinkles in 
Justine's cheats seemed to have very recently 
been the channels of an unwonted flow of water, , 
which, in subsiding, had left the usual tide-marks l 
on the honks. Mademoiselle, said she, had passed 
a wretched night. She had been desolate, incon- 
solable ; but monsieur, son ffrandptre, was prodigal 
of his sympathy, and the poor child was growing 
more reconciled to her loss. 

“After the funeral,” said Justine, " they will 
retire to the chate&n of monsieur, where Marie is 
to take the place of her deceased graudmhre in the 
household. But i know not how long this arrange- 
ment will last,” continued she, “ for events crowd 
in rather thickly at present. Marie hia received 
by this day’s post a letter from her affianced, who 
is recovered, and about to return home to establish 
his health. He is a captain of hia regiment now, 
and will not quietly submit to see bis favourite 
conscript becoming the follower of another.” 

A few days subsequently we received a hand- 
some mourning ring from Marie’s grandfather, ac- 
companied by a note containing worm, but un- 
earned thunks from herself, and we have treasured 
both until now, os mementos of one of the most 
painful incidents in our professional career. 


TRAINS AND TRAMWAYS. 

The aristocracy of Marylebone have rushed ts ' 
the rescue, and the projected train is off the 
line for the present. Lord Portman beads ths 
onslaught in defence of vested rights, though the 
inhabitant householders of Gloucester Place, Port- 
man Square, acknowledge “that private interest 
must yield to public convenience when a clear caw 
is made out.” 

Lord Portman and his clients are quite right is 
defending themselves from injury ; aqd we may 
go further than that, and odd that they ought to 
have compensation for any proven injury— as in 
the case of railways — which may occur from 
beoehtting the public. Only, they must not be 
compensated first, and discover afterwards tiui 
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the supposed injury has put tbeir property at a 
premium, as h as been the case with many railway*. 

Now, what are tbe public advantages to be 
obtained^— we will not say by tramways — but by 
some system of road improvement which shall 
enable the public to ride in a better dan of car- 
riages aa a matter oi convenience T First, a saving 
of To per cent in the cost of haulage, and 50 per 
cent, in drivers and conductors, putting that 
extra profit into the pockets of the proprietors. 
Or — Secondly, extending the sphere of riding to a 
far larger class of the population, and all this with- 
out in any way interfering with the public conve- 
nience as regards other vehicles or foot passengers. 

What are the objections made ? 

1. That Mr. Train's system will make a nuisance 
by reason of monster omnibuses. 

Not proven ; inasmuch as one nmnibus is lees 
nuisance than two. But, in truth, Mr. Train's 
specific system is neither more nor less than a very 
bad class of railway, with a very heavy railway 
carriage on it, drawn by hones instead of an 
engine. It in likely to prove a nuisance only by 
means of mechanical inefficiency, 

2. That the streets chosen are not wide enough 
to permit the railway carnage to pass along the 
centre, while leaving way enough on each side for 
the passage of other carriages. 

If this be so, the result would bo mischievous, 
aggravating its mechanical deficiencies. 

3. That the present small omnibuses M run at 
such a pace, and at snch a rato of charge, as to 
meet the requirements of all classes." They who 
make this statement are probably good easy jieople 
who never experienced the curse of Robert Burns 
“ making a guinea do the work of five pounds*" 
If the poor could ride three miles for a penny 
instead of twopence, they would express a very 
strong opinion on this matter, and claim to be 
better judges than the richer classes in the matter 
of tbeir especial vehicular conveyance. 

No ono with a sense of justice will say that 
the wealthy classes should be deprived without 
reason of their ease and convenience ; but one 
thing ia quite clear. Tbe whole of the streets, 
save acme portion of the porks, and the special 
reservations of tbo Duke of Bedford and otbere, 
arc open to every kind of vehicle, and the 
omnibuses select those streets where a sufficient 
number of customers are to he picked up along 
the line of route. Baker Street, of course, comes 
under this category. 

Now, of oil noisy vehicles, an omnibus is about 
the worst. It is a contrivance to creato noise; 
and tho process of noise creation, jumping from 
stone to stone, produces a mass of dust in dry 
weather, and mud in wot weather. Whether os 
regards noise, or dust, or dirt, Mr. Train's carriage 
running on a rail would be comparatively noise* 
less, and free from all dirt nuisance ; and were the 
experiment tried with the omnibuses one day, and 
the rail carriage next, it is very certain that the 
inhabitants, if jelled, would give their suffrages in 
favour of the latter ; the difference would be as 
great os tbat between wood pavement and stone 
pavement, though subject to disadvantages of 
other kinds. 

Mr. Train's system is unquestionably a clumsy 


one, but it ia not on that ground that the objec- 
tions are mode against it. It ia simply because 
they do not understand it that persons raise 
objections against it. If the objectors once under- 
stood the theory and principle of traction, their 
objections would cease. It is the roughness of a 
road of stone in blocks or Macadam that causes 
the noise and vibration. To this the objectors will 
probably reply that all railways ore noisy and 
vibrative. But a railway carriage moving at seven 
miles per hour is comparatively noiseless and free 
from vibration. It is the question of speed : tbe 
rough rood at a slow speed is as noisy as a 
smoother rood at higher speed. This may be 
experienced by riding in an omnibus over tho 
smooth granite trams in Broad Street when Cheap* 
side pavement is taken up. 

How many of the readers of this paper will get 
these facts into thsLr brains, that a smooth rood 
is a less nuisance than a rough one, and that an 
ordinary omnibus would lose half its noisome 
qualities by running on a smooth surface, and save 
half the cost of horse flesh and human labour T 
Perhaps five per cent, of my readers will realise 
this in their minds, and then throw down the 
paper and think no more of it. The ninety-five 
others will go on believing that a street railway is 
a nuisance — until they see it realised- 
The first move towards success will be to coin some 
new word, eschewing the words “rail" and “tram” 
altogether, and getting some rolling Greek phrases 
that will sot up new ideas, purging these ninety- 
five brains of all the perilous stuff therein gathered. 
The next move will be to get a lecturer to visit 
all the parishes with a model apparatus to demon- 
strate the practical faot of the superiority of a 
smooth surface, whether for passengers, for horses, 
for proprietors, or for paving-boards ; after that, a 
special piece of ground should be selected for a six 
months’ trial. No othor process con get over the 
prevailing prejudices. And it is to be feared that 
tbe imperfect contrivances, introduced by Mr. 
Train, will rather retard than forward this most 
important question of transit. People will assume 
that all systems must necessarily be imperfect, 
because one has been imported which is capable 
of further improvement. W. B. A. 


A CASKET OF RINGS* 

Airelua told ma "two* aH about a UtUe rtug, 

A rlug the prLnceu threw away, and 1 took up. 

Joan Ford. 

It may well be a matter of surprise and wonder 
that Sir Thomas Browne, whose searching wit and 
lively faucy*found quincunxes lavishly scattered 
everywhere by the providence or caprice of nature, 
never took in hand the still richer theme of a 
Ring. He might* have charmed contemporaries 
and posterity alike, by employing on a congenial 
topic his quaint imagination and his learned 
diction, whilst he displayed his subtle mind and 
his extensive reading. He might have directed 
our attention to the stars of heaven and the 
worms of earth, and showed us tinge encircling 
both. He might have pointed to the persons of 
savage and civilised man, to the tails of serpents 
and apes, to the necks of birds, to the skins of 
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one of the most ferocious and one of the most 
gentle animals which inhabit the wilds of Africa, 
to the green sward, to the leaves of trees. He 
might have enlarged upon the manifold uses of 
the ring in human societies — either simply ns an 
ornament to the person, or os a means of authenti- 
cating the owner's will and wish ; or as coin 
passing from hand to hand in commercial deal- 
ings; or as a significant symbol in momentous 
proceedings ; or as on amulet averting disease and 
misfortune ; or as an aid in divining the unrolled, 
unwritten secrets of the future. He might have 
entertained na with an account of the marvellous 
properties which superstition in various ages 
ascribed to rings, and he might have noticed the 
changes in shape and mode of wearing which, as 
personal ornaments, they have undergone at the 
tickle will of fashion. Ao a physician, douhtless, 
he wore a ring In compliance with the precepts of 
Hippocrates and Galen ; and, after describing it, 
he might have agreeably indulged his discursive 
intellect in digressions as to the metai of which it 
was composed, the precious stone which adorned 
it, or the inscription which compressed within a 
few letters a lucid truth or a dark mystery. 

Far be from us the presumption of attempting 
what the learned humourist left undone. Vet 
there can be no harm, perhaps, if we offer a con- 
tribution in the manner of a vt&moire ;»wr serrir 
for the use of the future historian, to be honour- 
ably mentioned, or silently passed by in his 
luminous pages, as our humble performance may 
deserve. And the subject well demands its own 
historian ; for within the magic circle of a little 
ring how many things of deep importance to the 
whole human race have been performed ; out of its 
diminutive compass how much of weal and woe to 
individuals has issued ! 

Associations connected with rings crowd into 
the memory from history, from fiction, from art. 
Tho costly ring of Folycrates, that was as little to 
be got rid of as his destiny ; Rogero’s, in the “ Or- 
lando Furioso )' Abdaldar’s, which when cost into 
the gulf, “ A skinny hand came up, and caught it 
as it fell, and peals of devilish laughter shook the 
cave;"* Borgia's poisoned ring; Camilla and 
Gil Bias ; Boccaccio’s story of the three rings, 
told by the Jew to the Mahometan, which has 
been thought to shadow the doubts of a sceptic ; 
the unseemly wager between Posthumus and 
lachimo, when the former staked his wife’s 
honour and a jewelled ring “dear as his finger;” 
Isabella, disposing of her wedding-ring, described 
in a passage of “The Fatal Mamagc,” which 
when read by the amiable Sophia Western, the 
book dropped fflom her hand, and rf shower of 
tears ran down into her bosom ; the antique ring 
of massive gold “with a cameo most beautifully 
executed, bearing the head of* Cleopatra,” pre- 
sented as a peace-offering to the Antiquary by his 
nephew; tho ruby ring which Charles II., dis- 
guised as a gipsy woman, dropped into Alice Lee’s 
pitcher -f and a thousand others of more or less 
celebrity. But to indulge in general allusions will 
conduce little to the amusement or instruction of 
the reader, and with these objects in view we 
must treat the matter with greater particularity. 

* Tkulaba (book v.). t Woodstock. 


The early history of the ring, like that of iH 
important things, is involved in obscurity ; bat 
we can readily believe that the rude pleasure 
received by the eyes from bright and glittering 
object* would induce the primitive denizens of the 
earth to construct ornamental appendages of an 
annular form as soon as they had acquired suffi- 


cient skill to cut stone or cast metal. Tubal Cun 
was the earliest artificer in brass or iron; and 
Beznleel, the son of Uri, the first maker of rin^i 
on record. Kings are mentioned in the “Odyssey* 
It wis a condition imposed by Penelope on her 
importunate suitors, that they should shoot m 
arrow from tho bow of the absent Ulysses through 
twelve rings, alternately of silver and brass, placed 
in a line. This task they were unable to perform: 
hut when the wandering chief, returning in dk- 
guise, drew the cord, his shaft Hashed through 
them all. Pliny refers to the practice of wearing 
rings, more than once, and alter alluding to the 
labours undertaken with the view of extracting 
metoi from the bowels of the earth, and preooui 
stones from their bed, he exclaims, “ How many 
bands are harassed that a single member of the 
band may look gay J ” 

Amongst tho oldest rings in existence maybe 
mentioned that of Cheops, the builder of the Great 
Pyramid, which was found in a tomb near Uut 
stupendous erection. It is of gold, with hiao- 
glyphics.* Various rings with Runic inscription! 
have been found both in this country and in 
Scandinavia, They are row safely de posited is 
museums, and some of them have been dusertabd 
upon by our antiquarians. 

Many ancient rings have been preserved, ud 
have at length found their way into the cabinet! 
of collectors, on account of their reputed power to 
guard their wearers from harm — a power redding 
mors perhaps in the stone than in the setting. 
According to an Eastern writer, the preciom 
stones are all influential in their several way*: 
thus, the diamond cures madness, and soothe 
vain fears ; the ruby dispels melancholy boding*, 
and ensures honourable place ; the emerald pre- 
vents ill dreams, and cures the palsy ; the sap- 
phire averts the operation of enchantments; uri 
the turquoise enlivens the eye, and heals the tit t 
of poisonous reptiles. The Persian name of th* 
turquoise is tl Father of Isaac.” Now it will be 
remembered, that the ring Shy lock had from I^ab 
when he was a bachelor, was set with this stow; 
the ring that he declared he would not hire 
exchanged for a wilderness of monkeys, when be 
heard bow bis daughter, after her elopement, bad 
given it for one. Are we to suppose that the 
turquoise was by tradition a stone peculiarly 
Jewish? It does not, however, appear to hire 
been set in ony one of the four rows of stow* 
which composed Aaron’s mysterious breast-plate. 
From a passage in one of Donne’s poems, it seeiu 
that it told the state of the wearer’s health by 


changing colour : 

As a compassions Le turcoise that doth tell, 
By looking pale, the wearer is not well 


And Ben Jonson, when describing some parasite* 
of Scjanus, says that they were accustomed to 

* 1 1 .Buglisb woman In Egypt .' 1 
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Observe him u hia watch observes his clock. 

An d true as Uirqnuise in the dear lord's ring, 

Look veil or ill with him. 

The ring given to Cam ball, by his sister 
Canace (FhEry Queen, book iv.J, had not only the 
virtue of staunching wounds, but of restoring the 
weariness of the spirit and the wasting of the 
bodily power* in battle : 

Through working of the atone therein y-aet. 

"When the murder of Andrew of Hungary, 
h unban d of Joanna Queen of Naples, had been 
resolved upon, the deed was effected in this wise : 
the royal couple being absent from their capital 
on a hunting expedition, it was reported that 
despatches had arrived from Naples which required 
instant attention ; and when allured by the false 
intelligence from his apartment into the corridor, 
he waa attacked by the assassins. But as they 
believed that a ring given him by his mother was 
a talisman against death by sword or jxiison, they 
tied a silken cord round Ms neck, and completed 
the work of strangulation by pushing him out of 
tho window. 

Y arious other curious properties have been 
attributed to rings, either by the credulous fancy 
of the populace, or the creative fancy of poets. 
Everyone has heard of Gyges, King of Lydia, who 
had a ring which was said to possess the virtue of 
rendering him invisible when he turned it in his 
hand, without depriving him of the power of 
seeing others, In later days, there was n tra- 
dition that one Keddie, a tailor, found in a cavern 
In the hill of Kinnoul, near Perth, a ring possess- 
ing a aim il fir property to that of Gyges. This 
gothic version of the classic tale is told by Sir 
Walter Scott, in a note to his “Fair Maid of 
Perth.” In the story of the Tartar king, “ Cam- 
bnBcan bold,” it is related that when the monarch 
was sitting at a feast on the anniversary of his 
birthday, a knight came riding into the hall on a 
steed of brass. 

Upon his thorn bo he hod of gold a ring ; 
which be brought along with a mirror to Cannes, 
the king's daughter, from the King of Arabic and 
Inde. She was told that the virtue of this 
“qneinte ring” when borne on her thumb, or 
carried in her purse, consisted in enabling her to 
understand the language of birds, to reply in a man- 
ner intelligible te them, and to know the medici- 
nal powers of oil plants.* la Wilhelm Meister's 
Travels, the story of the New Melasma relates bow 
the daughter of Eckwald, king of the dwarfs, waxed 
by virtue of a monstrous ring, that lay in the 
royal treasury, to the full dimensions of a mortal. 
It took four- and -twenty dwarfs to lift it ; but it 
no more than fitted her finger when she had 
attained the stature of a mortal. The same ring 
bad had tho opjMjaite property of transforming a 
man to the size of a pigmy, os the garrulous barber 
experienced who had the fortune to become 
^le Lunina's husband. An instance of the super- 
natural powers popularly reputed to belong to 
particular rings may be found m Fletcher's 
** Jjoyai Subject,” — a play first performed about 
1618. A ring is represented os given by the 


Duke of Muftcovia to Alinda, his sister's waiting- 
maid; the posy was, “The jewel’s set within. 1 ' 
Alinds smiles on receiving it, from thi nk ing 
“what strange spells these rings have, and how 
they work with some.” Afterwords, she affects 
to feel its influence, and exclaims, “Sure there's 
a witchcraft in this ring 1 ” We may quit this 
part of the subject hy reminding the classical 
scholar that the Greeks had a scheme of divination 
by rings enchanted, or constructed after some 
position of the stars ; and this they colled 

AaxTvkopnjrrt i K. 

From the earliest times of which we have any 
record, the ring was held emblematic of power 
and authority. We hear of honourable place 
being conferred hy the simple gift of a ring, just 
os the British Chancellor receives his appointment 
by the mere delivery of the Great deal. Alexander 
the Macedonian, when stretched on his death-bed, 
drew the ling from his finger, and gave it to 
Ferdiocas ; thereby intimating, it is thought, that 
he bequeathed his vast empire to that General, 
and appointed him his successor. Ferdiccas con- 
ceived that his title would be fortified by another 
ring, for he married Alexander's sitter, Cleopatra* 
His competitors, however, were too strong for 
him ; and, after he had been ruined in fortune, he 
was assassinated in hin tent by his own officers. 
Wbo took possession of Alexander's ring, history 
does not inform us. It is well known that the 
Roman knights wore a gold ring, presented to 
them at the public expense. It is an instance of 
the humanity or the dissimulation of J uliua 
Cesar, that when the Elgyptians, after the battle 
of Fharsalia, brought bo him Pompey’s head and 
ring (he was a koight) Ceesar wept. Perhaps he 
recollected with tenderness the intimacy of their 
former friendsMp ; perhaps he was suddenly 
struck by the idea of the instability of human 
grandeur ; perhaps he thought the act would bell 
upon his soldiers. When a Roman slave received 
his liberty, his master bestowed upon him a white 
robe, a cap, and a ring. In a curious account of 
the Ceremonies and Services at the kjigliah Court 
in the time of Henry VIIL, printed from an 
ancient manuscript io the Antiquarian Repertory, 
there ore some directions as to the proceedings in 
the creation of a prince. “The prince shall be 
brought in and presented before the kinge in his 
estat, in the shit of a prince, between two dukea, 
before him his sword borne by a duke or an erle, 
on the left side the rings. The kinge stall first 
put upon him his sword, after the Huge on the left 
finger.” A ring formed part of the peculiar attire 
of the Roman bishops ; and in our own church 
it still appears at the cerexnoniea which take 
i place on the occasion of on episcopal investment 
The privilege of wearing a ring became an object 
of ambition to haughty abbots, who witnessed 
with an ill grace any marks of superior dignity on 
the persons of others. In the records of the 
abbey of Glastonbury, there is a grant from Fops 
Alexander VI. to the abbot, of the right to wear a 
mitre and a ring; and the muniment room of 
other monasteries could show similar documents. 

How the ring come bo bo used at the celebra- 
tion of the marriage rite does not clearly appear, 

v..t i — i; i 4-1 — 4- .4 l 
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the actual ceremony, being merely on* of the 
ftpo^i^aliay gifts made to many persona at the time 
of entering into a solemn engagement u a testi- 
mony of the contract. It may be remarked that, 
among the Romans, a ring was frequently handed 
over by way of earnest at the closing of a bargain. 
One of the most singular marriage-contracts in 
which the ring was introduced was that annual 
alliance of the city of Venice to the sea, which 
dated from the year 1176, On Ascension Day in 
every year the Doge sailed in his splendid galley — 
the Booentaur — into the Adriatic amongst the 
palaces that hod their origin in dirt and seaweed, 
and let a ring fall into the water, whilst he pro- 
nounced the words ** Deeponsomus te, Mare, in 
dgnum veri perpetuique domiuiL” Alas ! the pre- 
sumption of man that dares to speak of the lasting* 
ness of aught belonging to him, most of all when 
the possession he boasts of is dominion 1 

Connected with this ceremony we may refer to 
| the fresco-painting executed by the Bellini for the 
Hall of Council in the Doge’s palace, in ono of 
which the Doge Grimani was represented in the act 
of receiving from the Pope the gold ring to be 
used in his espousal of the Adriatic, We may 
recall this picture the more appropriately since, like 
the observance it was designed to commemorate, 
it is transferred, into the list of things that were : 
it was destroyed by fire in 1577, 

It is a flat truism to say that of all earthly 
things, fortune excepted, fashion has hod the 
widest reign, and taken to herself the greatest 
j privilege of fickleness. Could it be expected that 
| the ring would escape her influence! Not only 
I have rings been worn on fingers of the hand, but 
on tiie wrists, arms and ankles, in the nose and 
ears ; not only have they boon made of metal, but 
of glass, stone, wood, ivory ; and, in short, of 
every substance which con be shaped into the 
annular form. Rings in the nose were once worn 
by the Israelitish women, hut are now confined to 
savages and pigs. We have been more reconciled 
to the sight of rings in the ears of men (it is a 
common custom amongst tbe lower classes on the 
continent to wear them thus) since we learned 
that our own Sbakspeara adopted the fashion ; at 
least if the accuracy of the portrait once belonging 
to Lord Ellesmere may be trusted. At all events 
this mode of wearing rings was common amongst 
the gnllanta of Shakspeare's day. When Master 
Matthew (Every Man in his Humour, 1596) was 
in stmitafnr money, he offered to pawn the jewel 
in his ear. The thumb at some periods has been 
adorned with a ring. We think there is a 
story of a Homan lady who was wnnt to slip one 
of her husband's rings upon her wrist and wear it 
as a bracelet. 

In the early part of the last century it is stated 
in the British Apollo, to have been the custom to 
place the ring In the ceremony of marriage upon 
tbe fourth finger, but afterwards to wear it on 
the thumb, 

“Multis hoc modis, ut ostcra omnia, loxuri* 
variavit, gemmas addendo exquisiti fulgoris, cenau- 
que opimo digit™ onerando Bicut dtcemus in 
gemmarum volumine, mox et effigies v arias 
csbrndo, ut alihi ars, alibi senteotia esset in 
pretio.” Such is the elegant language of Pliny, and 


he proceeds to detail some of the modes of wearhj 
that, tiie various shapes of which he had no* 
marily alluded to. Tbe Gauls and Briton*, he 
aaya, placed the ornament on the middle linger, 
whereas, in his day at Rome, that was tbe ocJj 
finger on which it was not carried. In the 
seventeenth century a fashion prevailed in Eng* 
land of having a skull cut on the atone, a mode 
dictated by the same feeling, one would think, 
that induces a tobacco-smoker to have the bowl 
of his hookah carved in the shape of a grinning 
caput mortuum. Among the whimsical figures 
to which tiie countenance of the pedant Bole- 
femes is likened by the merry lords in “bst'i 
Labour Lost," is a death's face in a ring. He 
is going to deliver a grave speech in u assumed 
character before the Princess and her court, tad 
being repeatedly interrupted, he declares he will 
not be put out of countenance by them. Be- 
cause, says Biron, thou hast no face. What ■ 
this ? replies the unlucky schoolmaster, pointing 
to that part of his person which answered to 
the visage of other people, and immediately 
a bushel of derisive similitudes was a Lowered 
upou him. 

Young, in a passage, condemning the friroJaa 
pursuits of life in the presence of its avful 
realities, reprttenta man as attired — 

In all the freiLl em fopperies of life, 

And raffling for the Death's head on the ring. 

Many (said HnbLnaon, Bishop of Bangor, in ore d 
his sermons) carry death on their finger* when be \ 
is never nigh their hearts. A ring made of two 
entwined, and hence called giuunal ring (gemelha, 
a twin), was at one time in use, aa we are rsmindsd 
by a passage here and there in our old pkjx. 
Thus, in Beaumont and Fletcher 1 * “ Beggars 
Bush 

Hub, Sure 1 should know that gimmal. 

Jac. } Tis certain he —I bud forgot my rin& too. 

There is an allusion now and then occurring 
amongst the writer* of that period which we do 
not altogether understand- When a djun^l v*t 
crossed in love we dud her straightway emjdoyid 
in making rings of rushes. The tailor’s dangiiLci, 
in the "Two Noble Kinsmen,” is an instance ; 
and again we are told that Fhuedria, whilst in 
her boat busy with “ voine toyea," devised son* 

“ gaudy girlonds " and * 1 rings of rushes." — (Faery 
Queen, Book ii , 77*) Tbe usage no longer obuias 
with us of eograving an inscription on the rin£ 
hut formerly it was not complete unless it had us 
posy f a word which wu probably derived fraa 
wviqtruj a poetical maxim- Old Udal spells h 
poyscc, which brings it very near the Greek 
word- 

The composition of on apt motto was deemed no 
dishonourable task by the great wits of a by-gmie 
age, and their pens seemed to have been gmded 
by a rule something like that given by Sir Toby 
to his friend Sir Andrew for the composition cri 
his challenge. "Be brief; it is no matter bow 
witty, So it be eloquent and full of invention . ** ■■ 

Wheo Jacques and Orlando met in the fotea 
— neither of them in the humour for wordy polite- i 
noss — such was the epigrammatic pithiness of 
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Orlando's sentences that the world -flick courtier 
surmises he had been acquainted with goldsmiths* 
wives, and had conned his answers out of rings 7 
The weeping maiden, in Shokspeare's “ Lovers’ 
Complaint, 1 * is seen tearing letters in the ex- 
tremity of her grief, and we are told that she 

Cracked many a ring of peeled gold and bone. 

The practice of thus inscribing rings wan a 
widely-extended one. It obtains at this day 
amongst the Chinese, with whom the single woed 
“ Patience " is a favourite motto. 

But the ring has not always been merely an 
ornament or a plaything ; it has had its uses, and 
has frequently performed notable service, Its use, 
as a signet, dates from very early times, and in 
that character it is often mentioned in the narra- 
tives of the Bible. Cicero has the expreuion->~ 
“ im prim ere sigilla annulo,” The Pope has a ring 
which is called the Fisherman's ring, because it 
bears the representation of Peter as a fisherman. 
It is used to seal the Papal briefs— instruments of 
leas importance than bulls. When the Pope dies 
the Cardinal Chamberlain breaks the ring, and the 
city of Rome presents the succeeding occupant of 
St. Peter’s chair with a new one. The peculiar 
authenticity ascribed to impressions of signets has 
led to their being often employed to effect a 
sinister purpose both in real life and in fiction. 
The atrocious violence to which the virtuous wife 
of a Roman senator fell a victim was accom* 
plLshed, it will be remembered, by the Emperor 
Yalentinian, by means of her husband’s signet 
ring. 

Another use of rings was, as we have already 
hinted, in the way of money. Ancient ring*money 
found in various parts of the island, may be aeou 
in the British Museum : and bronze rings used 
for a similar purpose have been disinterred in 
Ireland. 

Antiquarians on of opinion that large rings of 
gold, occasionally dug up in Scandinavia, were 
used at the ceremony of administering an oath. 

Some persons have been known to carry poison 
secreted under the stone ; Demosthenes is said 
to have been one of them, so that he had 
always a means of terminating his existence in 
that which seemed to others nothing but an inno- 
cent ornament. 

As gifts and marks of affection, rings have 
figured largely in the intercourse of society. If a 
monarch desires to express his acknowledgments 
for the politeness of his inferiors, he thinks be does 
it moat suitably hy the gift of a diamond ring. If 
a lover wishes to intimate the strength or purity 
and endlessness of affection for his mistress, and 
at the same time to prefigure the knot which he 
hopes will hereafter bind thorn together, is it not 
all done by tho present of a ring ? 

Fair sweet, if yoa desire lo know, 

Aud wo aid the meaning understand, 
Wherefore on you 1 do bestow 
This ring of gold with heart in hand, 

Read these few lines that are behind, 

And them my meaning you shall find.* 

How often has a ring been intended to typify 

* a Aounottik from a cul Lection of poems priu dually by 
T boron* Ltelcmy, printed lbUT. 


the lasting force of a friendship tho frailty of 
which a few months exposed. Amongst the Latin 
poems of Buchanan are some lines on a ring set 
with a diamond, presented by Queen Elizabeth to 
her dear cousin Mary Queen of Scots. The spot- 
less lustre of the atone and its adamantine hard* 
ness, however, betokened something very different 
from the feelings which were meant to be ex* 
pressed, or the qualities meant to be imaged, and 
the aspirations with which the poem concluded in 
the name of the ring — if Fata ordaius that it 
should link each to the other with s chain os oE 
adamant never to be broken by tbo attacks of 
envy, hatred, malice or time, then would it be 
the happiest, the most celebrated, and the most 
estimable of jewels — proved as fallacious as any 
human desire, as baseless as any human prophecy, 
has ever been. One of the large pictures in the 
Luxembourg Palace (from which we may obtain 
on excellent idea of the modern French school of 
High Art) oho old be mentioned as representing an 
episode in history in which the ring woe nu actor. 
Every one knows that Francis 1. fell into the 
hands of the Enq>eror Charles V. at the battle of 
Pavia, and was kept a prisoner for some months 
in Spain. Subsequently, Charles, being desirous 
of visiting his Flemish dominions, asked permis- 
sion of Francis to pass through his kingdom, 
which was granted. On bis rood he was enter- 
tained at Fontainebleau with great splendour. 
Some of the king’s friends exhorted him to take 
this opportunity of retaliating u[K)n the emperor 
by seizing bis person, and amongst them was the 
Duchess d’EUmpes. Charles being conscious of 
his dangerous position, thought it prudent to gain 
the woman over to his interests by some species of 
bribe. One day, when preparing to wash his 
hands before seating himself at table, he drew 
from his finger a ring of great value, and pur- 
posely let it fall near the duchess, who picked it 
up from the floor and presented it to the owner. 
“ No, lnadamo,’’ said he, “the ring is iu a hand 
too beautiful for me to take it again.” The trick 
answered its puqrtso ; hut tho duchess was not 
the only one with whom Charles had to contend. 
When the Court jester — “ a fellow wise enough to 
play the fool, a practice,” says Viola, “os full of 
labour as a wise man’s art " — laid a list of fools 
before the king, it was found to be headed with 
the emperor’s name os being fool enough to put 
himself into the clutches of bis adversary. 

“But,” said Francis, “ if I allow him to pass 
free, what then ?” 

“Why, then," said the jester, “I shall strike 
out his name and write yours in its place.” 

We have seen that the ring is present at the 
most important act which a man performs in his 
course from the cradle to the grave. It appears 
once more at the lost sceno of all. This time, 
however, it is tricked with black, and glitters net 
with jewels, its sole ornament being a short and 
mournful admonition. Those who are acquainted 
with the history of the Spectator' s country knight 
(and who is not?) will remember that he left rings 
hy his will for every one in the club. 

Amongst our collection of annular curiosities 
we must not omit to mention that a diminutive 
watch has sometimes token the place of the jewel 
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in a ring. George TIT, vw presented by & London 
watchmaker with & ring thus ornamented. The 
watch was less than a silver twopence, and, though 
it had no fewer than one hundred and twenty-five 
several parts, it weighed only seven grains more 
than five pennyweights, Charles V. of Germany 
and James J. of England had rings ornamented 
in a similar manner, and in the museum at 
Dresden is to be seen a ring set with a minute 
horologe. 

Amongst the accumulations of elegant and fan* 
tastic shapes into which stone and precious metal 
are found carved in <he cabinets of princes or ip 
national museums may often be seen rings whose 
claim to preservation is that they have been worn 
by some illustrious departed. In the public 
library at WolfenblJttel are Luther's marriage and 
doctor's rings ; and Prince Metteruich's museum 
at Konigswart contains the rings of Matthaus 
Corvinus and John SobieskL 

A few miscellaneous references to art, verbal 
and pictorial* where this ornament is introduced 
being given we shall cease to task the reader's 
patience. In the hands of a true artist it is a 
powerful instrument in telling his story or height- 
ening its effect. When Hogarth wished to expose 
the wretched passion of avarice in an old man 
who had bartered away the happiness of his 
daughter for an alliance with a titled spendthrift, 
he painted him drawing off the Hug from her 
fingers as she lay in the extremity of death. To 
shift the scene— Dante deemed not fully apparelled 
the hand of the woman, to whom he offered the 


i precious incense of his verse, without a ring ms one I 
I of the tender fingers. And in Suckling's gay lisa fl 
I on a wedding he must needs exhibit to ua tk J 
slender delicacy of the bride's hand by telling u 1 
that — 

Her finger was so small the ring 
Would not stay on which they did brinft 
It was too wide a peck. 

In Massinger's 41 Great Duke of Floreiee , 'v* 
see Sanaaarro, a prisoner in a lonely chamber d i 
country mansion, conveying to the Duchew of 
Urbino, who was in love with him, a notice cl kt 
condition and a petition that she would btercwh 
for his liberation, by writing on a pane <4 §m 
with a ring which ahe had given him, and flinging 
it at her feet. Remember the artonishmoit d 
the poor fisherman and his wife when Undira left 
their cottage for a moment and came back riti 
two costly rings, one of which she gave to the 
storm -bewildered knight Sir Huldbrand, sod kef* 
the other herself. 

We must now shut down the lid upon the cec- 
tents of our little casket, which have been collected 
and arranged for the inspection of our friends in 1 
the hope that it would afford them pleasure to at 
grouped together some of the 

jewels 

That on the stretched forefinger of all time 
Sparkle for ever. 

Our fair readers especially will appreciate tte 
purpose to which little Dan Cupid is putting tte 
ring in our tailpiece* 



NOW, AND THEN. 


Bibos are singing on bush and tree, 
Singing a thousand loves and joys ; 
Once, it was music sweet to me, 

Now, it secmeth only noise. 

Ah I life's music fled with him 1 

Roses are blooming — once they were 
Fairest of wonders that Nature weaves j 
Now their perfume makes faint the air, 


And, to met they are just— red leaves. 

Ah ! life's beauty faded with him 1 

Daylight dies, and the stars arise. 

Not as of old with hope-giring light ; 

Then, they looked loving, like human eyes, 
Now, they are pitiless, cold, and bright. 

Ah J the brightest star has set I 

Am Hifftstf- 
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Csx it be true that we are really back in those | 
times when the Em pern re of Russia nnd Austria, | 
ud the King of Prussia, were represented in old , 
engravings as embracing each other, and vowing | 
eternal fidelity to the sublime principle that the | 
nations of the earth were created for the use of | 
kings? Even so far bock as the year 1815, either j 
the free air of England or the prudence of Lord 
Castleresgb hud sufficient fnrce to prevent the 
Prince Regent from joining such an alliance os 
this. On the continent of Europe, Prince Met- 
temich and Madame Krtldener, and the Prussian 
diplomatists, and the statesmen of the Restoration in 
Puis were allowed to have things their own way, 
and for fifteen long years the hearings of the great 
earthquake were checked. The constitutions 
promised, to the German nations were withheld, 
and in their place the Diet at Frankfort— that last 
expression nf German pedantry and ever meddling 
tyranny — -was established ns an actual institution. 
The Russian Emperor carried out in practice his 
dream of universal freedom by rivetting the last 
links nf the chains on the unfortunate Poles* 
Francis of Austria, acting no doubt under the 
ad rice of Mettemich, deprived the estates of 
his various provinces of the last remains of self- 
government, and constituted himself the sole and 
irresponsible inquisitor and regulator of his empire. 
Recent events ia Hungary, and in Lombardy more 
particularly, are the best illustrations of the value 
of this system of blind and elaborate tyranny* 
France was thrown back into the hands of the 
religious congregations, and that Statesman best 
pleased his royal master who contrived to defraud 
the French nation of some portion of the liberty 
which had been promised to them upon the fall of 
Napoleon Bonaparte and the restoration of the old 
traditional dynasty. Old Marshal Soult mi ght 
have been seen in those days walking in a religi- 
ons procession, with a huge wax taper in his hand, 
and all but intoning those set forms of French 
adjuration, which are more in harmony with the 
energy of camps than with the solemnities of ths 
church* Louis XVWI* was wheeled about from 
his chamber to his carriage in a chair of marvellous 
construction, and quoted scraps nf Horace, now 
at his brother, and now at hia people. The most 
French thing in France, in those times, was the 
immortal song of Btnuigor, who contrived that his 
countrymen ghmild forget the edge, and remember 
only the glitter of the imperial sword. After all, 
expedition for expedition — ono of Napoleon's little 
projwmadt* mUitiiire# to Berlin or Vienna, was at 
least more 6 uttering to the French love of glory 
than the wretched saunter from the Bidasaoa to 
Cadiz. Battle for battle, Austerlitz or Jena, was 
well worth the day of the Trocadero* However, 
thus it was that kings and princes went on in those 
Leth&an times, which passed away, in all appear- 
ance, so calmly between the lost struggle at 
Waterloo, and the three days of Barricades, when 
the old Epicnrean philosopher of Hartwell hod 
passed away, and a king equally despotic at 
heart, but a far less shrewd observer of the times 


But these fifteen yearn of pause and hesitation 
were intelligible after those other twenty ‘five 
years of fire and sword. Hie nations of Europe 
were weary of revolutions, and camp-life, and 
captured cities, and the misery, and the splendour 
of an epoch when war was looked upon as the 
predominant affair of human life. In no country 
did thin feeling so strongly prevail as in France. 
In the year 1814, when Napoleon had concluded 
his last campaign hut one at Fontainebleau, the 
1 exhaustion of the country was so great, that on 
| Sunday evenings when the villagers of France col- 
lected under their trees for their usual sports, the 
young maidens were obliged to dance together for 
want of partners* The youths who should have 
courted them in country fashion, and have led 
them to the altar, . were sleeping their last sleep 
under the snows of Russia, or their bones were 
bleaching under the strong sun of Spain, France 
was fairly wearied out with the effort of a quarter 
of a century, and beforo all things had to recover 
a mole population strong enough to re assert the 
prerogative of the French name. Throughout 
Germany the hatred against France had been so 
j intense, and the joy at haring driven the invader 
back to his own aide of the Rhine so great, that 
the nations were willing enough to trust to the 
promises of their princes, and to bide tbeir time* 
Our fathers in England had enough to do in these 
evil days. Our statsunen were but too well 
inclined to take a lesson from the great continental 
pro feasors nf the art of tyranny* Lords Eldon 
and Sidmouth were not vory fervent partisans of 
the development of liberal ideas* The harvests 
were bad. Strongs theories about making bread 
dear thst poverty- stricken men might have plenty 
of it were afloat There was a general and eager 
craving for a reform of our political institutions* 
There was antagonism between bigoted A ttorneys- 
General and reckless pamphleteers, and a general 
astonishment at the magnitude of our public bur- 
dens* In those days men had not formed a just 
estimate of what the British people could accom- 
plish, so their ingenuity and their industry were 
not obstructed by unwise laws. However, there 
was enough to be dons at home without looking 
about for fresh causes of offence* The Holy 
Alliance might he sneered at and jeered at, but 
no Englishman of sound mind dreamt of raising 
fresh subsidies, and enlisting more soldiers to 
combat a principle which might very fairly be left 
to work out its own destruction* We had inter- 
! veiled in tho affaire of the continent to our hearts’ 
content, Of Metternich and hldon, and the ideas 
they represented, there is an end* 

From 1830 to 1848 the march of political affairs 
was different, Europe was taught practically that 
there might be revolution without anarchy* It 
had been the policy of the old statesmen who had 
reestablished order in Europe, in other words, who 
hod worked out its liberation from the military 
despotism of France, to establish it as a recognised 
axiom, that any resistance to constituted autho- 
rity was but the commencement of fresh troubles 
upon the model of 1790. When the intelligence 
reached Loudon, now a little more than thirty 
years ago, that fresh harri cades had been erected 

in Pn no an /1 + li I iVio yia*itiL/i a- rl /y 1 tt 0.1 11 AhI n. Tlfl, 
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tsory over the Court Mid the army, people talked 
of the inauguration of a freah Reign of Terror. 
We were to have Danton, Marat, Robespierre over 
again, and Fouquier-Tinville, and the death-cart, 
and the guillotine, and the insane chorus of revolu- 
tionary tricotcw*** t singing their pa^ra, pi-ira song, 
with dry lips, and eyes greedy of blood* Very wise 
old gentlemen in the clubs of St* James's Street 
prophesied that what had been would be again, and 
that the "fell demon of revolution” once aroused, 
would run bis course. Not much came of it. In 
place of the Committee of Public Safety and the 
Directory, and what not, we had that luxurious 
monarchy of July which began with ooe job and 
ended with another* Belgium followed the example 
of France, and certainly Europe has little cause to 
complain of troubles which have their origin iu 
Brussels, save in so far as the circumspect and 
constitutional widower acts as the over -zealous 
tool of tbe German Courts in their negotiations 
with Great Britain* Unconsciously, King Leopold, 
hackneyed as he is in the ways of courts and 
diplomatist*, may very possibly have been helping 
forward a great calamity. He has ruled his own 
little kingdom to admiration, but out of Belgium 
he has been the dynastic agent of the German 
sovereigns* Were it not that even now the German 
nations have but a scant idea of political liberty, 
we might contrast their conduct in 1848-49* very 
unfavourably with that of the Italians in the years 
1859-60* The Italians have proved that they are 
more ready to moke sacrifices of life sod property 
than the Germans were twelve yean ago, and yet 
the Germans affect to look down upon them os an 
inferior race* Italy will yet be a nation, and will 
occupy a grand place at the council table of 
Eumpo, before Germany hsa arrived at the conclu- 
sion that a union of despotism and pedantry is not 
the best possible form of government. But even 
in Germany what a change since 1830 ; and since 
1815 ! From the -Baltic to the Alps, and from the 
Rhine to the Russian borders it is no longer pos- 
sible that men can be ruled upon the old system* 
In those lands the thinkers are a patient, meta- 
physical race enough, but even they can scarcely 
be stirred again to do battle for the old war-cries* 
They have been tricked and derided by their ruler* 
too often ; matchless M their forbearance is, it is 
worn thread-bore. It is not possible that they 
could be induced to make any fresh sacrifices for 
the perpetuation of principles which, however 
sacred in the eyes of their rulers, can scarcely be 
said to affect their own interwts in any other than 
an injurious sense* 

The other day the Emperor of Austria met his 
brother of Russia, and his brother of Prussia, at 
Warsaw ; but what was the story which he had 
to tell ? Of the two fairest provinces of his em- 
pire, one bad just been tom from him hy the for- 
tune of war ; the other was all bat in open revolt. 
Such was the end of the policy of Mefcfceruich and 
Felix Schwarzenberg, and of the good old princi- 
ples of 11 Thorovgh^** oh applied to Austrian affaire* 
Even the sturdy mountaineer* of the Tyrol, who 
had been a bye word in Europe for their blind 
attachment to the House of Hnpshurgh, have at 
lust given way. The discontent is universal — the 
finances of the empire well -nigh exhausted — the 


fresh conscriptions more and more intolerable fma 
day to day. It is clear that Francis Joseph d 
Austria could not bring much strength to the con- 
federacy. Then for the young Rureion, the mili- 
tary might of his empire was exhausted in tin 
Crimea, and in the weary death -marches of ha 
regiments from one extremity of the Russian do- 
minions to the other* Above all, the prestige of 
what onr journalists used to call the Rnsnan 
Colossus was quite overthrown* One of tbe man 
important— perhaps the most important result of 
the Crimean war — was to dispel oil illusions ripen 
thst point* We con now tell accurately enough whit 
force the Russians would be able to bring into the 
field beyond their own frontiers — what would ht 
their resources for transport — how they would b* 
armed — and how nourished — and, above all, npre 
what financial basis their operations must repost 
Prussia, no doubt, remains intact, but she bu 
suffered most grievously in character since bo- 
refusal to share in the honours and perils of tbe 
great European war of 1854- — 58- We cannot 
refuse to take into serious account the action of i 
Government which con bring so many disciplined 
troops into the fiold ; but it may be said with 
perfect truth that, beyond the borders of Uni 
disjointed kingdom, not a single pulse in Eomp* 
throbs quicker, or harder, at the mention of the 
Prussian name. They have stood alone — «o let 
them stand ; if they ore to fall alone, so let them 
fall* They would not stretch out a finger, nor ret 
a thaler, to help us in the hour of our need, » 1 

that henceforward in our dealings with them vt 
shall only be guided by that prudent regard ta 
our own interests, which, after all, is perhaps the 
basis of all wise action in human affaire. Tbs 
Prussians have done much of late to moke tbm 
name odious in the ears of Englishmen* One wed 
upon this. 

It is impossible to speak in terms of very high 
admiration of the conduct of many of our ecus- 
trymen when they ore taking their pleasure on the 
continent of Europe. Had it pleased any foraga 
gentleman — hod it pleased the police of any f oiejgi 
country to seise a peccant Briton who had bees 
misconducting himself in any way during ha 
European travels — Englishmen at home would 
have been the first to say, "By all means 1 TV 
fellow is rightly served.” 

Let our own countrymen, however, bear their 
fair share of blame ; or rather, let others bear 
tbeir burdens as well as they. But the inso- 
lence of your French or German tourist tread- 
ling upon tbe continent of Europe is to the full 
upon a par with that of the Englishman. He v 
as aggressive upon the steamer or railway — as 
noisy and selfish at the hotel— -more prying, dot 
punctilious than your regular John Bull, with ho 
plaid shooting-coat, and felt bat. However, to 
accuse others is not to free onr own people from 
blame. If an English traveller had really mis- 
conducted himself in a railway carriage, we should 
have rejoiced to have seen him duly punished, | 
evon although all tbe French and Gennrn 
travel! era of the aome season had set him the 
example* But what was the truth of thu 
wretched affair at Bonn, the other day? d 
railway train stops at the Bonn station; an 
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English traveller lenveo hit place in a railway 
carriage for a moment, and when he returns he 
finds it occupied by a German, Ho asks u well 
as he can for hia seat, but hia remonstrances are 
treated with contempt. Finally, be proceeds to 
eject the intruder from hia seat. Such is the story 
as it lb related, and of course it ia impossible in 
strictness to justify the act of a man who takes 
the law into hia own hands, in place of calling in 
the aid of the railway officials either in Germany 
or elsewhere. Our countryman is dragged off to 
gaol ; in point of fact from one gaol to another ; 
he is silenced when he endeavours to justify him' 
self, and to throw the blame upon the intruder. 
The magistrate, in deciding upon the affair, in 
plane of confining himself to the circumstances of 
the case, indulges in a tirade of vulgar abuse 
against Eoghnd and the English ; the substance 


1 another, mode the subject of such an insult. 
Talk of the feelings of the French towards English- 
men 1 Louis Philippe, or Louis Napoleon, would 
have scorned to use the meanest servant in the 
suite of a Sovereign who was honouring hie court 
with a visit, in the manner in which these 
Prussians have handled our Queen, It is only a 
nation committed to a selfish isolation which could 
j moke, to aay the least, such a very great mistake. 

But what is the meaning and what has been 
the result of this Warsaw meeting of the other 
dsyT What has come of this lost attempt to 
| replace the European system upon the basis of the 
old Holy Alliance of 1815? The question con- 
1 cems us nearly, not only because such an alliance 
would infallibly lead to political complications in 
' which England must bo involved, but because it 
] la said that Lord John Russell has in some measure 


of which wss, that we were distinguished above 
all other nations for shamelessness and black- 
guar disinJ* 

It is more than probable if any English magis- 
trate hod spoken in the same way from the 
justice -seat about the subjects of any foreign 
prince, that his dismissal from the office for 
which be hod evinced his unfitness would have 
been the instant result. Not so in Prussia. 
Although the Englishman aggrieved was a gentle- 
man by station, and therefore a very unlikely 
person to have misconducted himself upon a 
public railway ; and although he was attached to 
the court of our Queen, and therefore, as one would 
have supposed, he might have obtained a bear- 
ing at Berlin, all justice was denied. The act of 
the provincial magistrate was endorsed by his 
superiors, and the journals throughout the country 
were forbidden to speak of the transaction other- 
wise than by lending their assistance to abuse our 
countrymen. This, however, was not all. Even 
after this insult to a gentleman who was particu- 
larly attached to her service — and after this slur 
upon the nation of which she is the sovereign, 
Queen Victoria left our shores upon a visit to her 
daughter. Will it he believed, that when the 
Royal yacht which had been appointed to await 
the British Queen had reached Mayen ce, a parcel 
of raggam tiffin custom-house and police officers 
actually offered to board her, in order to ascertain 
if there were any contraband goods in the boxes 
and cabins of the British Sovereign and her suite ? 
The officer in command very properly refused to 
admit them on board— he would have d&erved to 
have been pitched into the Rhine had he done 
otherwise — and tdd our Prussian friends that he 
was quito prepared to use force to resist their 
intmsioa, if necessary. Whatever their true feel- 
ing may have been, the Prussian custom-house 
people shrank from absolutely attempting to board 
the Royal yacht by force, and telegraphed for 
orders to the upper powers. With unwonted 
courtesy, an order was sent back, granting im- 
munity from search to the yacht which hod con- 
veyed the Queen of England upon a visit to the 
Prussian Court. Never in the history of nations 
will a record be found of such a coarse and unpro- 
voked outrage upon the proprieties and decencies 
of public life. Never perhaps, until the Prussians 
led the way, was one sovereign, upon a visit to 


given in his adhesion to Prussia. So great was 
the effect of the courtly solemnities recently 
enacted in Germany, even upon the mind of n m an 
who has been matured in the free air of the British 
House of Commons, The fact seems incredible, 
yet it is certainly true, that the scolding letter of 
the Prussian Minister to the Sardinian Court was 
forwarded, if not composed, after the interview 
with the British Minister of Foreign Affairs. Now 
if there be one point in the political life of Great 
Britain in the year i860 more clear than another, 
it ih the total estrangement of ideas between our- 
selves and the rulers of Germany, They have 
foiled us in the hour of our need, and their system 
of government — even granting that it is the wisest 
and best for the nations which dwell between the 
Rhine and the Russian Frontiers, the Baltic and 
the Alps — is bo totally different from our own, 
that it cannot command our sympathy, nor even 
onr adhesion. When we turn from the govern - 
menta to the people, we find that we are cordially 
detested even by those whom we would gladly 
have assisted by all means in our power. When 
Felix Schwarzenberg was in power in Austria, and 
that is but twelve years ago, on Englishman was 
treated like a mod dog whenever he showed himself 
in the Austrian dominions. Not only was a chance 
traveller exposed to all the vexations and annoy- 
ances which oonld be indicted! upon him by the 
Custom House officers and the police, but he was 
even tabooed in the society of Vienna. English 
ladies, who were so unfortunate as to be engaged 
os govern eas os in that capital — aye, even English 
nursery maids — were summarily discharged from 
their situations. Truly, when the apprehensions 
of Europe were recently aroused by the military 
ambition of the French Emperor, there was a 
slight renewal of familiarity-— -not of cordial rela- 
tions — between the statesmen of Austria and 
Great Britain ; but even of this there is an end- 
As soon as it was clear that the dislocation of the 
Austrian empire in the Italian peninsula was re- 
garded in these islands with universal complaceocy, 
the Austrian Court turned from us once more, 
and, so for naturally enough, sought for sympathy 
and assistance in more congenial quarters. Hence 
the attempt to renew the old relations with the 
Cabinet of St. Petersburgh. The instincts of 
despotism have re-united those whom the pressure 
of actual warfare bad separated for the moment. 
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It would he & mistake, however, to suppose that 
the name of England is accejdable even to the 
Austrian people. Oppressed, and dissatisfied with 
their rulers as they are, they have ever a bad 
word and an unkindly thought for us, To a 
certain extent thin is intelligible in South Ger- 
many, inasmuch as the loss of the Italian pro- 
vinces must be a subject of deep mortification 
even to those who wish ill to the Government. 
Hed the Rebellion of 1793 been successful in 
Ireland, and bad meetings been held at Vienna 
at the time for the purpose of expressing 
the sympathy of the Austrian people with 
the heroic efforts of the Irish people — had 
tli ere been a shilling subscription for Arthur 
O'Connor or Lord Edward Fitzgerald, we should 
not have liked it ourselves. This coneide ration, 
however it explains, does not do away with the 
fact, “Idem velU t idem notfe, ra drjf\.uv\ Jtrma 
— the maxim ia as true in political, as in 
private life. As long os the necessities, real or 
eup]K3scd p of Austrian state mansb ip involve the 
oppression of Venetia and Hungary, and a renewal 
of the attempts against the Iude[>en donee of the 
Italian Peninsula, Austria and Great Britain must 
remain asunder. In days to come, this unhappy 
state of affair* may be changed, — for your 
Southern German, unlike bis Northern brother, is 
a good fellow. The pulses of human life beat 
strong in him. He is not that hybrid mixture of 
a military martinet and a email college Don 
which constitutes the Prussian ideal of a man. 
His mind is not muddled and emasculated with 
bad beer, and worse metaphysics. He dwells in 
Vienna, notin Laputa. In South Germany you find 
men and women who can dance, and sing, hunt 
and shoot — make love, and amuse themselves like 
human beings. Given “a man, 1 ’ as the basis of 
sound calculation, you may look for a result — but 
what can be expected from a formula in uniform? 
If the Italian affairs were settled ; if a certain degree 
of liberty were granted to the various provinces of 
the Austrian empire ; and if the ambition of 
Austrian statesmen were directed to the Danuhian 
banks, in place of the Italian Peninsula, we 
might still hope for a renewal of the old cordiality. 
Many a day, however, must pass ere we can look 
for such a result as this, and until then we must 
be content to remain under the ban of the Empire. 

With the northern Germans, however, we have 
nothing hut a cold Protestantism in common. In 
the absence of political sympathies we have no 
personal attraction towards them — ■ nor they 
towards us. It is indeed true that, in this 
country, we do not trouble our heads much about 
them, but whenever we do cast a glance at Berlin, 
we find these worthy Prussian friends and allies 
of cure hotly engaged in the abuse of England and 
things English. You will find there even amongst 
statesmen and writers, who should be a little more 
enlightened than the mess of their countrymen — a 
profound ignorance of political economy, and a 
firm belief that England is carrying out a deep 
design against the independence of Europe by 
means of her Manchester calicoes and Birmingham 
lea trays. Much os they dread France they dislike 
England even more. The recent Occurrences on 
the Rhine are straws to show which way the wind 


blows. Now, why should we trouble onrsdres | 
further, save upon grounds connected with tmr 
own security about auch people? What is it to 
us if Germany is mortified at the loss of her llohu , | 
provinces? All bugbear* and mere shadow -dances 
apart, which one of all the continental sovereign 
has been the truest ally to us T Have we raw red 
sympathy and attistanoe from Germany, from 
Russia, or from France? All nations mut tsisit I 
ai a fact that their real consideration and weigfct 
in the political scale depends upon themselves, not 
upon & momentary alliance hare, or a chance Iri tod- 
ship there. We cannot escapo the common bte. 

Let us then give up, once for all, the vwkmry 
and ridiculous idea of baoking-up either the mili* 
tary ambition of France or the Holy Alliance d. 
the Three Powers. 

Nothing so dangerous, or so fatal *to ounefos 
could happen as to be involved in hostilities on the 
continent of Europe. We may be very sure that 
60,000,000 of Germans, and 35,000,000 <rf FrviKh- 
men can scarcely carry out serious plans for cat- 
ting each other's throats for a period of yean 
without so weakening themselves, as to leave that 
power which Abstains from taking a share in the 
conflict, in a very formidable position when all a 
done. If we are to have war sooner or later, ** 
the Old Duke used to say, by all means let rt be 
later. In any cose let us keep dear of political 
entanglements which would involve ns in difficul- 
ties with the sovereign who stood by oa in the 
Crimea for the eake of the Three Sovereigns, ok 
of whom woe our actual enemy, another our cold 
friend, the third, — how shall we describe the rela- 
tion between Prussia and England during the 
struggle in the Baltic and the Block Sea T 

Garibaldi, who hss done such great things gore 
to the world last week a short letter, in which 
he seemed to shadow out the idea of a great Euro- 
pe ob confederation with France at the bead erf tt 
It is needlemi to say that to such a system, as bt 
os England is concerned, Englishmen would iwrw 
subscribe. Most probably the great Italian lads , 
looks at the polity of Europe, for the morast, ! 
under the influence of his strong del tat at ion of 
the German name. Hatred of Germany lies d 
the bottom of the idea. As far aa he, or indeed - 
any Italian is concerned, it is not to be wondered 
at if sucb be the predominant thought. 

The oppression exercised under the First Bopn 
by the French is clean forgotten, because half i J 
century or thereabouts has intervened unoe it va 
■wept away. Reid the historians, however, aad 
the liberal writers of the period, and you will find 
that the name of France found aa little fawn ■ 
with the Italians of that day aa the name d j 
Germany now. With such suggestions English 
men have nothing to do. TWight by the n- 
perience of many years* we are but too painfuJIr 
aware that from actual intervention in favour (rf 
any people little advantage is to be expected; 
but, on the other hand, on annual ob li g at i on to 
pay 23,000, 0001. is the cost of our peat inter- 
ference in favour of crowned heads. Finally 
if ever we could be brought to act one© more m 
concert with any of tbe European sovereigns, wt 
altogether decline to become members of the new 
- — Holy Alliance. 
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CHAPTER i. 

Four,” remarked St. Mary of the Strand, 
successor to the tall Maypole that once overlooked 
what is^iow the pleasantest, and handsomest, and 
moat English street in London. 

The vibration of the Saint's voice had by no 
means ceased from out of the ears of the passers- 
by, when, with an honourable promptitude, and 
a delicate anxiety not to put the country under 
the obligation of receiving more service than she 
had bargained for, groups of gentlemen of all ages 
and sizes came pouring out at the gate of Somerset 
House. One might have thought that they had 
been listening for the summons, and had prepared 
themselves to obey )t on the instant. In the old 
days, that church did not collect the saints of 
Drury Lane so rapidly as it now called forth the 
clerks of the Civil Service. 

But not among the early ones at the gate was 
Mr, Arthur Lygon. 

He heard the last stroke of the hell, and the 
single note with which the little black clock on 
his mantelpiece ratified the announcement, before 
he closed the large volume in which be was making 

- _ 4 _* ... * L^i* a l v |i 


by his side ; and he proceeded to arrange all his 
documents with the precision of a man who intends 
to resume an interrupted duty, and who knows 
the value of order and of time. He wm exact, 
but not the least fidgetty — a man, happily mar- 
ried, seldom becomes a fidget at five* and- thirty. 

Nor did Arthur Lygon at once take up his hat 
and depart. A handsome man, happily married, 
seldom loses, at the age of thirty- five, his bachelor 
habit of paying some attention to appearances ; 
and Mr. Lygon went to the other end of his com- 
fortable, double sashed apartment — exclusively his 
own — brushed bis wavy dark brown hair, washed 
his aristocratic hands, and gave himself that good- 
natured look -over which a man who has no objec- 
tionable vanity, but has the laudable desire to be 
as presentable as he conveniently can, usually per- 
forms before re-joining society. King Henry the 
Fifth, when courting, vowed that he bad never 
looked in the glass for the love of anything he saw 
there ; and the vows of kings — and emperors— are 
always truthful *, but all of us have not the regal 
faculty of self-abnegation. Arthur Lygon, finish- 
ing his arrangements with a touch at his rather 
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content to ft©© m the glass the reflection of a set 
of intellectual features, somewhat of the Grecian 
type, but man if eating much power of decision, de- 
spite the good-tempered expression which they 
habitually wore. He perceived also that the per' 
son thus reflected was rather slight, but well made, 
and a little above the avenge height, and that his 
dress was in accordance with the fashion of the 
day, with a little more lightneas and colour about 
it than one usually sees in the costume of a man of 
business. Lygon was a ^nod looking, well-dressed 
man, and if be had be*u previously unaware of 
the fact, he had been told it, with other things 
of a pleasant character, in one of a highly compli- 
mentary series of sketches called Our Crviluin*., 
which were appearing in a pictorial paper de- 
voted to the immortalising British Worthies of 
various degrees of worth iii css. 

In the memoir annexed to the likenen of the 
civilian in question it van stated, with perfect 
accuracy, that Mr* Arthur Lygon had entered the 
Plaudit Office when young, had risen, hy his own 
merits, to a responsible and lucrative situation, 
was much liked hy his comrades, and much re- 
spected by his superiors, and was in ewry respect 
a valuable public servant* It was further stated, 
in classical language, that be had given hostages 
to society, a process that waa explained to mean 
that he had married Liurs, third daughter of 
Archibald Vernon of Li ptli waite, in the county of 
‘Surrey, and had three children. Society, there- 
fore, hod only to purchase the respectable journal 
containing the sketches of Our civilians, in order 
to avoid betraying any ignorance upon so important 
a matter as the social i>osition of Mr. Arthur 
Lygon, of the Plaudit Office ; and if it were in his 
destiny to distinguish himself in after-tune, and 
to join the legislative assembly of his country, here 
were materials ready at hand for the Parliamentary 
Handbooks— one is glad to be able to supply aomo 
vindication of the biographical real of the present 
age* 

Arthur Lygon, before leaving his room, tore 
away from the Almanac the one-day face that stared 
in his own, and he thus treated the day as at an 
end* This operation left next day’s date visible, 
and it was Thursday, June 17, 18£^„ 

Of this date, however, there was no need to 
remind him, as a neat square packet on his table 
testified- The Thursday was the birthday of his 
little girl, Clara, and the packet contained a hand- 
some picture-book, which he had bought for her 
some days back, and which had just come to him 
with the small lady’s name elegantly imprinted 
thereon in golden letters* Lygon did not leave 
even trifles to the last minute, and moreover did 
not consider it a trifle to bring out an additional 
sparkle in his child’s eye, or a second scream of 
pleasure from her merry rosy mouth. 

He walked westward, and having nearly a 
couple of hours between the timo and his dinner 
hour, he had ample leisure to make the walk to 
Brompton an agreeable loungo. And the man who 
cannot lounge in comfort and delectetion along the 
Strand on a fine day is simply a fooL If that 
eternal New Zealander can spare time from bi* 
ridiculous efforts to keep his own and his father’s 
land from the land-j obbers, and will come over 


here before the arch is mined and ready for him, 
he may be really well educated by a few walks up 
and down our great thoroughfare* (C To have luted 
her was a liberal education,” waa exquixitdj 
written of a lady of old* If a tolerably practical 
curriculum, with a dash of sentiment and poetiy 
in it, were wanted, it might be difficult to prescribe 
better than in the words * 4 Walk the Strand-” 

Lygon, of course, walked it as an futbiiui walka 
He noted some new machine, approved it as usefoL 
or smiled at it as a hit of quackery. He glanesd 
over the Parian sculptures and the painted pistes, 
and very properly remembered that he owed 
Laura a present — which he would continue to owe 
her. He stepped for a moment before the maps, 
and refreshed his memory as to the distance from 
Calcutta tn Canton— there was talk about Chios, 
just then, at the dinner tables. He looked at the 
jewellery, and wondered how such a number 
jewel shops could find customers enough, and ato 
whether there would ever bo any new pattern 
worth stopping to look at. He not only paused 
at the book -shops; but, half -adhering to tbs old 
faith that you may huy bargains there, and that 
the vendors do not know tbe value of books better 
than you do, he examined a good many of the 
labels with the usual result ; namely, confirmatira 
of the new faith, that if you want a good tiimg 
you must pay a good price for it. He regarded 
the windows set out with minerals, and felt half* 
tempted to torment his second boy, Frederick, 
with a toy that is warranted to teach geology is ■ 
week ; but fatherly feeling prevailed, and be 
passed on. He scarcely looked at some hogs 
play-hills, because they had not been changed for 
two months, and Laura had seen and duly shud- 
dered at the MafUtrvn, and tbe screams as the ship 
went down, in that awful drama. He noticed oil the 
print-shops, and resisted all the temptations tint 
wore plates and cheap frames could offer, as well n 
tbe leas easily resisted temptation of some Genua 
engravings of the higher class — for the Strand 
baits for all fish- And except that he bought a 
little gold pencil-case, to be given to Clara by her 
momma, on the morrow, and recollected W liter* i 
request for a new knife, Mr* Lygon reached Tra- 
falgar Square without much detriment #to bis 
worldly means. 

I( 0nly half-past five,” be said, as he reached 
bis own pleasant house in Gordon Terrace. 

Walter, a high-spirited, dark -eyed boy, of ten 
years old, heard his father’s latch-key, and was in 
a moment tearing down the stairs with that cats* 
net rush peculiar to the species. 

“ Ah ! papa,” he cried, throwing his anni 
round Mr. Lygon’s neck* 4i Got my knife?” be 
added, proceeding almost in the same breath from 
affection to business* 

1 ** Knife ?” repeated bis father, pretending to be 

unconscious of the boy's meaning. 14 Knife; my 
boy?” 

14 Yes, knife my boy,” returned Walter, for 
when was a child deceived by a loving voice * 
** You’ve got it, you know yon have.” 

“ Well, whether I have got it or not, you might 
let me come into the room,” uid his father, enter- 
ing a little apartment on the left of the halL Tl» 
room was conventionally described in the house as 
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44 papa’s,” and a 0 matter of course, therefore, 
crowded with everybody else’a litter, and where 
papa could seldom find anything of his. 

44 I wish I might have one seat in my own 
room/’ said Mr, Lygon, affecting to grumble, 
and sweeping the pieces of a dissected puzzle of 
Joseph and his Brethren from the chair that 
seemed least choked up. 44 I told you, Master 
Walter, to see that the puzzle was put hack into 
the box when done with.” 

44 Well, it's Fred’s fault* papa*” replied Walter, 
of course. 

" Oh, certainly," said Mr, Lygon, seating himself . 

He was going to make Walter pick up the 
pieces* before entering into further discussion* hut 
the hoy’s eager look at the waistcoat-pocket in 
1 which he supposed his new treasure to bo, was 
almost affecting, and his father could not be hard* 
hearted, 

44 Now, abont this knife,” he begun gravely ; 
but the boy’s arm was round Mr. Lygon'* neck 
in a moment. 

44 Yes, about the knife — out with it, papa,” 

44 Just you please to stay a moment, Master 
Walter, This makes the fifth knife since Christ- 
mas, and that won’t do.” 

44 No* pa* only the fourth.” 

** Fifth, 1 tell you. There was the nice buck- 
horn one that your nude Charles gave you.” 

44 Nice one I Pretty niceness 1 Why, I broke 
it the very same afternoon." 

44 And whose fault was that, yonr node’s t ” 

44 Yes, it was. He ought to have given me & 
frtnwiger one. Why, didn’t you tell me I ought to 
make a boat, and didn’t the blade fly away as 1 
was cutting one?” 

44 I did not tell you to cut boats with a pen* 
knife. But 1 remember I then bought you a 
beauty, white handle and throe blades, air.” 

44 Yes, that icaa a beauty. I hope you’ve 
bought me another like it.” . 

44 Indeed, no. Bat where did that go to? ” 

44 Well, there was a hnle iu my pocket, and I 
suppose it went through that.” 

44 Your mamma gavo you another,” 

44 Oh, a girl’s thing ! little bits of blades no 
bigger than that,” showing a thumb-nail that 
might have been cleaner. 44 1 gave it to Lizzie 
Park* the day we went on the water, and she 
gave me a gimblet, for good luck. " 

44 And where did the young lady get a gimblet, 
pray 1 ” 

44 Out of her papa’s bo* of tools, I suppose. I’ve 
got it in my pocket nnw.” 

44 Then please to take it out of your pocket, 
and. pnt it iu a proper place. Nnw, Master 
Walter, about number four? Did you not take 
my own desk knife, from this very inkstand ? " 

44 Oh, oh ! ” returned Walter, convicted but not 
convinced. 14 1 don’t call that a knife.” 

4 4 What do yon call it—* fork 7 ” 

44 No,” said Walter, with one of those spirts of 
laughter that reward you for saying something 
utterly ridiculous to a child. 44 But you can't 
call that a knife — it don’t shut.” 

It was now his father’s turn to langh, and to 
hood, over the brown Wharndiffo he bad brought 
down. Walter was more than delighted — all the 


advantages of the beautiful lost white knife, with 
the manly character of the brown handle — perfect. 
He gave bis father a violent hug, and a kiss which, 
hastily directed anywhere, fell on the parent’s ear, 
and then the boy dashed off, proclaiming that bo 
must show his prize to mamma. 

44 Mamma is dressing for dinner,” his father 
cried after him, 41 She don’t want you.” 

“Oh, she always wants me,” was the answering 
shout, as Walter tore up the stairs three at a 
time. 

Mr. Lygon looked into the dining-room. The 
table was laid for throe, as usual — for himself and 
Mrs. Lygon, and for Miss Clara* who was per- 
| mitted to complete the party, though an early 
' dinner with her school-boy brothers, Walter and 
i Fred, made her attendance almost honorary. But 
papa liked to see his little lady at the dinner* 
table, and Mrs. Lygon had a curious and unfemi- 
^ nine habit of complying with all his whims. 

His wife’s portrait, a rather large oil-painting, 
hung over the mantelpiece, and his eye caught 
a card put between the painting and the frame. 

44 1 wonder who did JAaf,” said Mr. Lygon, dis- 
content 44 T have said a dozen times that I will 
not have things stuck there.” And he took out 
the offensive card, and looked at it, 

44 4 Mr. Ernest Adair,'” ho read- 44 1 don’t 
know the name, do I ? Ernest Adair — no — IVe 
beard of Robin, but Laura knows, 1 suppose.” 
And as the making even so slight an alteration os 
the removing a card from a picture will often 
cause you to look earnestly at the work itself, 
though it has hung before you for years, Arthur 
Lygon paused for a moment or two and gazed on 
! the likeness of bis wife. 

A beautiful face, with a moss of dark hair in 
clustered curls, — a forehead lower thou painters 
care to draw, except those painters who comprehend 
that the best type of womanhood is not found with 
the traditional high brow, — on expression of still* 
ness* perhaps verging on sternness* and something 
that spoke of troubles confronted, perhaps of suffer- 
ings endured. And yet the face was loveable, and 
the violet eyes were tender. For the rest, a delicate' 
throat, a white full shoulder, and rounded and 
graceful arms. The figure was seated, and in one 
of the faultless hands — almost too small — was a 
rosary of golden beads. 

44 She is handsomer now than she was then,” 
said the husband, with a determined expression, 
as if of de donee to all who might doubt whether 
the mother of three children could excel in beauty 
a lovely-looking girl of nineteen. 

44 She is. though*” he added* with an affirmation 
which, as there was a happy amile on his lips, and 
a world of affection in his heart, was not, let ns 
hope, laid to his charge. “Tn the first place, she 
is happier, and ” 

He left the room, and the next minute his little 
Clara bounded into his arms* if not with as much 
energy as her brother’s, with quite as much delight, 
and as her luxuriant hair, dark as her mother's, 
shaded his face, she murmured her words of fond- 
ness. 

44 Dear, dear papa*” she said* kissing him over 
and over again. 

And no sooner was she did rained, than there 
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v» Another scene of love, on the next landing, 
when Frederick was lying in unit for his 
father, ud pounced upon him with boisterous 
affection. It is a monotonous story, but a happy 
one. 

“Been to school in tbne splendid clothes, 
Fnd? ” 

“Half-holiday, Wednesday, papa." 

“ Ah, ao it is. And where have yuu been ? To 
the Zoological Gardena ? ” 

“No, we were going there with mamma, but a 
gentleman came, and ao wmimn was obliged to 
t»end us out for a walk by ounelvea, me and 
Clara. 11 

“ Who was that, IVed ? 11 

"I don't know him. 1 aaw him just for a 
minute. He was an ugly-looking fellow." 

“ Hush, ur t you mustn't call names, and, above 
all, never use them to people who come to see us, 
because that ia worse than rude, it's unkind. 1 
suppose you thought him ugly because he kept you 
from going to the beasts. 11 

“Well, you take us on Sunday* 11 said Fred, 
declining the discussion, 

41 We’ll hear what mamma Bays/ 1 replied Mr. 
Lygon, going to his dressing-room. 

When he came out again, he gave a rap at the 
bed-nx>m door aa he passed, and crying, “ Six, 
mother,” descended to the drawing room, where 
he found Walter, who waa breathing on his new 
blades, watching the breath-damp evaporate, and 
tenderly wiping the steel with the corner of a 
table cover. He had conscience enough, how* 
ever, to feel that this last proceeding wss ex- 
ceptionable, and with one of those irresistibly 
sly looks which disarm remonstrance, he pocketed 
the knife, and began to hang on to his father's 
well-knit arm, and raise himself hum the ground 
by his hands. 

“There, my boy, a little of that will do on a 
hot day," said Mr. Lygon, laughingly swinging 
him away. “ What did mamma say to the 
present ? " 

“ She didn’t call me to come in, so I oouldu't 
show it her. 1 ’ 

“ And how is Eotropius ? 11 

“Oh, he’s very well, thank you," said Walter; 
11 and so’s Nnrna Pompilius who was very bilious 
and Ancus Martins who wore moustachios, and 
oil the rest of 'em. Shall I tell mamma to 
come down*’ 1 he added, os if not particularly 
eager to undergo a classical examination. 

“ If you like.” 

In a quarter of a minute he was knocking 
very loudly at the bed-room door. Apparently 
the summons was without effect, for it was re- 
peated with additional pertinacity. 

“ Mamma won’t answer me,” said Walter, 
coming bock to the room rather discomfited. 

“ Have you been doing anything rude, or 
wrong V 1 said Mr. Lygon. 

“No, indeed, papa, 11 said Walter, whoso face 
was truthfulness itself. “ We had quite a game, 
me and ma, when I come in from school, racing 
round the dining-room table, and biasing one 
another. ” 

“ Con she bo unwell?” said Mr. Lygon, running 
up-stairs. 


WEEK. 


No answer wss given to his knock, or voice, 
and he triad the door* It waa not fastened, 
and he partly opened it and spoke again. No 
answer, and he entered. No wife was there. 

“Why, she must have gone down-stain, 
Walter, before I came from my room," said tic , 
father, laughing at the boy, who had followed 
him up-staire. 

Walter did not laugh in return. He looked < 
grave for a moment, and then dashed down -stain 
with even greater celerity, if possible, than wai 
his wont It did not take that earnest searcher i 
many seconds to fly into every room in the 
lower part of the house, and he returned to bis ■ 
father, who was adjusting some prints on the 
bed- room walls. 

“ Mamma’s not down -stain. ” 

la there any sort of instinct which warm s 
loving creature of a sorrow at hand — a sorrow m 
which the dearly loved one is implicated ? 

“Look up -stairs,” said his father, promptly 
and noticing a sudden pallor on the child's face. 

Walter sprang away on the instant ; hut before 
he waa on the topmost stair his father held in hb 
band the hey of the mystery. Lygon’s eye hid 
fallen on an ivory box on a small table. The box 
was open, and a letter addressed to himself m 
placed upright in it, placed as with intention that 
his notice should be attracted by the paper. 

His wife had written the direction, but the note 
he took from the envelope waa not in the grweful 
though irregular hand he loved ao well. It waa a 
man's writing. 

But he opened the note calmly enough-why 
should he not have done so ? — we do not live in a 
world of melodrama, and a married lady living at 
Brompton may be suddenly called away from her 
home without any necessity for her husband's 
being alarmed* Her sister haa been taken dl and 
the doctor haa sent a hasty line of summons, or 
Mr. Vernon — 

But it is not her father's small writing — it is a 
stranger's hand. 

“ Laura Vcnum has no choice, an d mm t obey 
the call which removes her. All pursuit or inff+irj 
will be in min. Bat silence may be rewarded*™ 

That was all. And the last five words were 
written in a hurried hand, and as if unwillingly 
and were blotted, as if they had been added at 
the last moment. 

“Laura Vernon.” 

Arthur Lygon's heart had long since ceased to 
throb at the right or sound of that name. From 
the day when an agitated bride had exchanged it 
for another, and he had clasped her to that heart 
in the earnestness of as true a love as a woman 
may desire, the girl-name 1 * power of magic had 
been surrendered to another word of charming 
To read the old word, and in a stranger’s writing, 
and as the opening of that strange message, was a 
thing to do in the wild yet calm madneos of a 
dream, but there — there — in the bedroom of t he 
house, with all the common-place comfort of an 
orderly household around him, the very summons 
to dinner about to be given, the children — 

“ She is not up stairs, papa.” 

“Mamma has gene out,” said Mr. Lygon. as 
calmly as he had ever spoken, “Go down -stain. 
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Walter, and stay 'with Clan and Frederick until 
I come down- 11 

He closed and locked the door. 

In life, it rare base to take advantage of one 
who is suddenly roused from sleep. Let the same 
generosity be observed in tailing Ha story; and 
while a kind* good, happy man awakens from his 
happiness, it may be to remain neither good nor 
kin d, 1st tis turn away, in decent humanity, and 
leave him, unwatched, to shudder into compre- 
hension of what has come to him— <ome to him 
on the day which, but three hours ago, he treated 
sa ended* Let us leave him to his waking* 

CHAPTER IE. 

To the simple question, "How far is Lipthwaita 
from the railway 'Station ?" the reply, "That 
i depends upon circumstances," would seem to 
J savour of the simplicity for which a Iobh gentle 
h name might be found by practical or impatient 
inquirers. Consigning these to the mystifications 
of the respected Quaker, whose monthly Quadri- 
lateral is so efficient a defence of our towns and 
cities against invasion by tbe traveller, we will 
presently vindicate a reply which appears to be no 
answer* 

The people of Lipthwaito were always rather 
proud of their dean, cheerful little town, but 
their pride received an accession which became 
almost dangerous, when their new and beautiful 
neighbour, Lady Chamngton, on her return from 
her wedding tour in Scotland, declared to Sir 
Frederick, u he was showing her about the little 
borough of wHcb she was to become the friend, 
patroness, and star, that Lipthwaite reminded her 
of Edinburgh* Sir Frederick was still in that 
honeymoonllght which silvers everything for a 
happy and admiring young husband, yet hie 
aatoniahment at this speech made him pull the 
ponies in with Bach a jerk that they nearly backed 
the basket-chair into the shop of the chief book- 
seller, round which two or throe gentlemen were 
lounging — they lounged a good deal at Lipthwaite. 

One of the group, a tall, elderly, h lack-frock - 
coated gentleman, with a shrewd but still a kindly 
expression in his well marked face, and with 
some humour in his smile, stepped forward to 
offer assistance, but the well-trained ponies were 
thoroughly in hand, and stood almost motionless 
as Sir Frederick greeted his friend. 

" How do yon do, Mr* Berry?" he said. 

“ Home again, you see." 

“ We are all very glad to welcome you hock, 
Sir Frederick, after so long an absence*" 

"But hero is my excuse for my absence," 
replied the proud and happy husband- "Mr* 
Be n 7 , Helen — -a very old friend." 

Mr. Berry thought, as he looked at her sunshiny 
face, that her husband bad a right to he proud; 
and a few minutes afterwards, when her pleasant 
voice had been beard, the elder gentleman made 
up Lie mind that the yonnger was going to be 
happy* There is an old proverb in those parte, 
advising a man to choose a wife by tho ear and 
not tbe eye. Sir Frederick had done better, and 
chosen by both. 

“ 1 must toll Mr* Berry, my love,” Baid Sir 
Frederick, “ how it was we nearly ran over him*" j 


“ Yea, and tell me too," said the young wife, 
laughing. "What in the world were you about?" 

"Lady Chamngton has found out that our 
poor little Lipthwaite is like Edinburgh Ought 
we not to be vain ? Do you know Edinburgh, 
Beny ?” 

“Yes, tolemhly well* It is the most picturesque 
city in the world, and I have seen most of the fine 
cities, I believe*” 

“ I am to be taken to see them all,” oaid Lady 
Chamngton ; “ that is an engagement. But in 
the meantime I declare that my notion is not bo 
ridiculous as to make it right to pull off the poor 
ponies’ heads* Mr. Berry shall decide.” 

“Well, let him. Only as he was the Town 
Clerk of Lipthwaite before he gave up law and 
settled in the pretty place I'll show you presently, 
he will be prejudiced in favour of his borough*” 

“ You see there is something in what I say," 
she answered, merrily, “or you would not be 
begging the judge to be impartial* But see. 
Here we ore in a handsome street of new houses, 
and nice shops, and over there, running parallel 
with this, is that dear, queer, quaint, dirty old 
street — what did you call it, Fred ?’* 

“ Moggrums.” 

“It Is a hideous name, 11 Mr* Berry said, " and 
we have been half a dozen times going to change 
it for something more euphonious — only it has 
been found difficult to agree upon the new title* 
So we comfort ourselves by explaining to strangers 
that Moggruuus is a corruption from the Latin, and 
that the Romans, when they settled here, called 
the place Morogesium— J do not believe that there 
ever was such a name, or that the Romans were 
hero at all, and Lady Chamngton must help us to 
a new name which we shall all like, and we will 
get rid of the fable." 

“No, no," said Lady Chamngton, “keepevery- 
thing old* I love everything that ie old. And 
now please to look again* That beautiful hill, 
with the dear heather on it- — It is not very high, 
after what we have been seeing, but it stands on 
the left, in just the situation as regards the town 
as Arthur's Seat does to Edinburgh, and then on 
the other hill on our right are those ruins— -they 
may stand for the Castle.” 

" They are the ruins of a castle, Lady Char- 
rington, and there is a perfectly untrustworthy 
story of King John 1 ® having held a court there, 
and I am sorry to Bay that an irreverent inhabi- 
tant of Lipthwaite deposited iu our museum some 
teeth found ou the hill with a label suggesting 
that they were some of the Jews’ teeth which that 
Sovereign, you know, used to draw when he wanted 
money*" 

"And you have a museum, too? I must come 
and see it.” 

" And there’s a museum in Edinburgh,” laughed 
Sir Frederick, “so there’s another likeness for you. 
Well, we'll get on home. Mr* Berry, I need not 
toll you how glad we shall he to eee you at the 
Abbey — I don't mean morning calls, and all that, 
but come whenever you feel inclined. The pictures 
are there, the hooka are there, the coins are there, 
and we are there ; and I don't think my father's 
dear old frieod and mine wants more said to him* ’* 

“ A great deal more,” oaid Lady Charringfcon, 
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instantly speaking kindly on seeing that her hus- I 
band felt kindly, 14 and he must come to the j 
Abbey for me to say it to him. " 

And so they parted ; but the Edinburgh notion, 
which of course Mr, Berry mentioned to his 
friends, was stereotyped in the Lipthwaitc mind 
from that hour, and was duly set forth to all 
visitors — except Scottish ones. If it help the 
reader to comprehend somewhat of the features 
of our borough, the happy-hearted bride did not 
speak in vain. But we will £11 up the outline a 
little. 

lipthwaitc is in the leafy county of Surrey, and 
among all the pleasant little towns in pleasant 
England there is probably not one whoao founders 
chose a better site. It stands in a valley bounded 
on the eastern side by a high ridge of well- 
defined hills of considerable height. Portions and 
stripe of these are cultivated, and other sections 
of the hill -sides wear a dose clothing of firs, which 
crown the very top, while the larger parts, and 
especially the bolder and the terminating heights, 
are wild common, studded with green knolls, and 
garnished with the purple heather. To penetrate 
from the open breezy hill-top into the winding 
glades of the little forests, and to refresh the eyes 
in the quiet shade, and to listen to the sheep-bell 
and the mill-splash, and then to emerge into the 
full light, and look out upon the broad prospect of 
a highly-cultured country, spotted here and there 
with villages, to which the eye is guided by the 
little spire or tower, is no great achievement in 
the way of sight-seeing; but that unheroic ramble, 
if undertaken in tbs heroic spirit of patience and 
thankfulness, will not be unrewarded. 

To return into lipthwaitc, in which it is desirable 
that a reader should feel himself at home, be it 
added that, although it possesses, as Lady Char- 
rington has said, hut two principal streets, lying 
nearly parallel, the one, old and irregular, and inha- 
bited chiefly by the humbler class of our population 
(we were 4871 at the census of 1861}, and the other 
built in more modem fashion, and containing some 
good shops, and many well-looking private houses, 
including our best and dearest hotel, the Barbel, 
those streets are connected, chiefly towards the 
two extremities, by several small and tortuous 
lanes, and these straggle out to various lengths 
from the town, some of thorn extending their 
broken lines of squalid white cottages nearly half 
a mile iuto the green fields, while others are 
hrought up short, either by a stern red-brick 
house, which establishes itself as a sort of sentinel 
to prohibit further advance, or, more ignobly, by 
the darkening carcases of unfinished buildings, 
whose originators have had to be reminded by 
certain Commissioners of a text about building 
without counting the cost. The outskirts of 
Lipthwaitc, indeed, on tbe castle end, are oot the 
portion of tbe town on which our pride, before 
mentioned, chiefly perches itself. What we do 
pique ourselves upon is, first, our noble old church, 
to which tiie Reformer* did very little harm, and 
the churchwardens have done very little more, 
and where there is a wooden font of unequalled 
ugliness, which we would not change for alabaster 
sculptured by Baron Marochetii. Secondly, we 
are proud of our Town Hall, which is hideous 


in point of architecture, and odious in point of 
accommodation, but in which King Charles II. 
was entertained to dinner, and made a joke which 
we loyally suppose that the mayor of the day wn 
too frightened to recollect accurately, as it is so 
exceedingly stupid that we do not much car* te 
repeat it. Thirdly, we are proud of a statue of 
Queen Anne, in white marble, to which smu 
H indoos, who were in the town in 1821, actually 
prostrated themselves, being suddenly struck by 
the extraordinary likeness of the work to cue of 
their own frightful idols. And, lastly, we are 
proud of our prosperous literary institute, our 
very solvent gas works, our handsome workhouse, 
our increasing museum (to which a nobleman who 
cares nothing for zoology has generously given all 
his late father's collection of stuffed animals, f 
our respectable Independent, Methodist, Baptist, 
and Unitarian chapels, and of our latest improve- 
ment of all, a drinking fountain, erected by«r 
□eighboar, Mr. Andover, who has done bo many 
kind thing* for Lipthwaitc (where there are a good 
many electors) that we form our own notion* of 
his views for his eldest son, said to be a good 
speaker at the Union. 

Now, to justify the answer about the diatoac* 
from the railway station, and at the same time ta 
let the reader see a little into the character of the , 
excellent Mr, Berry (of whom more will be bend 1 
in the course of the story], suppose wo let bin 
state the case in a way to which he was ratter 
partial, 

“When my nephew, Horace Armstrong, who is ; 
in the War Office, was visiting me here, tvo 
years ago, 1 ’ said the old gentleman, “I intro- 
duced him to moat of my friends, and as he vs * 
handsome, talkative, good-natured young feflov. 
who dressed very well, and made himself accep- 
table to the ladies, he enjoyed himself much, tad 
left me alone a great deal, for which I w 
obliged to him. Thors were two families, in 
particular, by whom Mr. Horace was very muck 
welcomed. These were next-door neighbours. 
Mr. Oliphant who succeeded to my buaineea, ha 
a series of daughters, all more or less pretty, anil 
willing to be appreciated hy a young gentleman ; 
and Mr*. Penaon, widow of the East India captain, 
has another aeries with the some quilifiatioot 
These girls are all fast friends till further notice, 
and Horace Armstrong, introduced among lira, 
became an extraordinary favourite. In fact the 
silly things made a perfect pet and idol of him, and 
aa he had not the least objection to be so treated 
by a cluster of pretty merry girls, his time pawed 
very happily. He got his holiday extended, and 
when his country could do without him no longw. 
he contrived to persuade me to buy him a month 'a 
railway ticket, and let him stay at Upthwoite, 
and run up to town every morning. It was the 
summer, to be sure, and it is a good thing for girt 
to get up early and take walks, and they ha tv * 
right to walk which way they like. So therr 
could be no objection to the Musae* Oliphant and 
the Misses Penson discovering that their plea- 
santest walk waa ooe which always took my 
elegant nephew to an S'45 train. They used w 
walk him round Spence’s Gardens, down Lore 
Lane Into the fields, across the mill-stream, mad 
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under the kill* and so through the Ghost Copse j what tho old gentleman himself describes as a 
to the road that leads to the station. At that ; *' mild ” specimen of modern Gothic, 
time he always assured me that the walk was j ** Fools,” says Mr, Berry, ** according to the 

nothing, that it Could be done in a quarter of proverb, build houses, and wise men live in 

an hour, and easily in twenty minutes. Now I them ; but perhaps it means that a man grows 
know every stone on the rood, and the walk is ; wise after he has had to live for any time in a 
one of two miles and a quarter. i house he has been fool enough to build. If ho 

“ Well, sir, one year ago, my beloved nephew, | does not — with the aid of his architect, of hie scr- 
Horoce, came down again. The pretty Oliphants f van to, and bis wife— he is tin teachable indeed. I 
and the pretty Bensons were just ready to begin shall not aay what this little place cost me, or 
to pet him as ever ; hut the pet himself was in no anything about the trouble I had in persuading 

mood for such attentions. He scarcely went near my friend, Mr. Gurgoyle, that I had hotter not add 

them, and when he had to go to London, he took a new wing, and throw out a music-room, or any- 
th© shortest cut that 1 could ahowhim. Even this thing about the servants I have discharged for 
walk, which I can do in five- and- twenty minutes, wrenching my registers, burning my bath -pipe, 
he used to declare to be moat weary and tedions ; and nailing up my ventilators. Nor will I aay 
and he used to abuse the turns in the road for anything about the meek but persevering murmurs 
being so far off, and curse the poor monotonous of Mrs, Berry, who has never been so happy in 
palings for being bo many — a fellow never seemed her neat, new rooms, with their gilding and all 
to have got past them — and vent the other wise the rest of it, as she was in the old house in 
and manly sentiments which a discontented young Lipthwaitc, where she had a deep dark cupboard 
' fellow lavishes upon inanimate objects when he is at every turn, and — nay, let me do her woman's 
j out of humour. The fact was, tbat he had become heart better justice — where those whom it did 
desperately smitten with the sister of a fellow not please God to spare us, used to race and riot 
I War-0 ffice*mon, and being moreover in debt, till the fatal month — the cholera mouth — which 
I he suddenly found his debts intolerable, as pro- opened upon ns as tbe parents of three loving 
venting his settlement in life. You may easily children, and went out with the day on which 
guess what he wanted nut of uncle, but uncle we laid the last baby in Lipthwaite churchyard, 
means to make Mr, Horace wait a bit. Meantime, 1 have never complained to poor Marion that she is 
he used to declare that the walk to the station was not happy in the pleasant hnme 1 have given her, 
one of an hour and three-quarters, and the ugliest u My friend Gurgoyle,” rammed the old gentle- 
walk in all England, Now that is quite untrue, os man, after a pause, 14 was not profound in his 
yon can see Hadbury Hill oil the way ; and for the art, but then I did not know enough of anchi- 
winter, you ore under the interlacing trees, to say tecture to warrant ray interference, and 1 did 
' nothing of our river, the Burde, which when at know enough nf the world to be sure that if 1 
all swollen by rains is a handsome stream, over interfered 1 should make matters worse, espe- 
which you cross in your way to the rail,'* ciolly os regarded the expenditure. So he had his 

With some of these localities you will become own way, and though tbe windows are not exactly 
well acquainted before we conclude our narrative, the right thing, 1 can see out of them capitally ; 
and there is one other place in Lipthwaite to and though the porch is aaid to he vfery objection' 
which it may he well to conduct you, tbat you able, I can sit there with much comfort in tho 
may know it again when the time to re visit it evening; and as for the chimneys, if they had been 
arrives. This is the house of Mr. Berry himself, more like what Mr. Pugin, or Mr, Plater would 
It stands upon some land once belonging to a client have approved, I dare say they would have smoked 
of his (such foundations to lawyers' houses are not just as badly os they did until we made their 
infrequent}, laud which lies on a gentle slope a ugliness uglier by our tin tubes and cowls. The 
little way out of Lipthwaite, at the hill end of bouse is well enough, and nobody finds fault with 
the town. From the lawn in front of the house my comfortable dining-room on the left, or 1 may 
we look upon Had bury Hill, and eee all the fine say, with anything that is set upon my bright old 
effects which the sun, either by his presence or table, which I bought when I married. Nor does 
his absence, loves to call up on mountain scenery, anybody, except poor Mre. Berry, dislike my pretty 
and even on such modest likeness to mountain drawing-room on tho right, with its view of the 
scenery as our bold hills present. The town is HilL There is my library beyond the dining- 
entirely shut out from our view hy a belt of trees ! room, and I have some good books there, and 
on the light, and they form part nf a semi circle I a few rare ones — also, some coins, especially tho 
which protects the side and rear of the house, Craars iu gold, and a fair English series — hut 
and extends downwards until stopped, somewhat nothing very remarkable. There is a fine col- 
abruptly, by a little clear quick stream of water lection at the Abbey, but Sir Frederick knows 
(Mr. Berry’s boundary), which ultimately finds its only that it is tine— his father and I used to 
way into the Burde. To the left the view is open, wrangle about a coin os stubbornly as the do 
the moat prominent object being the dark thick ceased heathens for whom it was struck could 
woods hy which the Abbey, Sir Frederick Char- have done, when making some of their Bogan bar- 
rington’s seat, is surrounded, and on the horizon j gains. Sir Charles Cbarrington was a singular old 
■re the Alster Hills, between which, in clear | man, and very clever, though he did not know so 
weather, the host can make out tho sea, and his ! much of coins as ho imagined.” 
visitors say they con. The house itself, which is , And thus much for our pleasant town of Lip- 
called Cromwell Lodge (in memory of a relative [ th waite. 

' *■ ■■ n ' .1 i. l :u :±i i _ l . . . 
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Wuhau Coebstt wu gone b efore we heard the 
rifting of the storm which h u since raged ao 
furiously against the adulteration of our food and 
drink ; yet no one has written more strongly than 
Cobbett against baker’s bread. 1 own that my 
heart warms to his descriptions of the cottager’s 
wife at her bread -board and oven. He would 
have had everybody, even the day-labourer’s 
wile, brew at home also ; and there is something 
fascinating in his eloquence on behalf of meals 
of home-made bread, fat bacon, and beer, in 
contrast with the potatoes he so abhorred, and 
wiahy*waahy tea. He declared that the consump- 
tion of fuel in boiling potatoes and making tea 
was more than a set off against the bacon and 
beer* Though he was unjust to the potato, from 
being unaware of its eminently nutritious quality 
when properly used, he was no doubt right about 
the value of a more varied diet, and in his estimate 
of really good bread, beer, and bacon. Where he 
was wrong in his advice was in neglecting the 
economy of time and labour. He would have set 
fifty cottagers* wives brewing, with their fifty 
sets of utensils, and at a cost of fifty days 1 
labour, when they might get their beer more 
cheaply aa to money, and without any expendi- 
ture of time, at the brewery. If there is any 
question aa to the quality, I should say that for 
one housewife who makes better beer than the 
brewery there are a aoore who make worse. The 
uncertainty is a great drawback on both beer 
and bread that are made at borne. On the whole, 
the economy of division of employments is sure to 
prevail ; so that there was little use in opposing it, 
even in Cobbett's day ; but yet we may be per-' 
mitted to think it a pleasant sight, in town or 
country, when we enter a humble kitchen just aa 
the steaming loaves are cooling on the clean 
dresser. 

It is also pleasant to country housekeepers to 
see the relish with which London guests take to ! 
the home-made loaf, — catting bit after bit, after 
they have done, and excusing themselves by the ] 
goodness of the bread. Even in the houses where 
this pleasant sight is seen, however, there is some- 
times a reverse. The next cook that comes may 
not succeed well with her bread, either from want 
of practice or want of skill. Then there is the 
difficulty about yeast, — still recurring, after all the 
advice that has been shed abroad upon it Then 
there is the varying quality of the flour, and of 
the weather. There are few bouses in which a 
hatch of bad bread is never seen. Considering this, 
and the defective education of girls in house- 
hold matters, and the new modes of female in- 
dustry among the working -classes, it is not sur- 
prising that the professional bakers do by far the 
greater part of the bread -making in all aocietiea ; 
and if they are more or less superseded, it will not 
be by a return to the old article of home-made 
bread, but by the increasing use of machinery. 
Meantime, the craft is on important one fnr num- 
bers in other ways. There are twelve thousand 
bakers in London alone. 

I can just remember the case of the bakers in 
the miserable days of bed broad after the harvests 


of the early years of the century. I will not 
nauseate my readers by telling them what some 
of the bread in those days was like, when the 
sound old wheat was all consumed, and the soft, 
sticky flour from the new crop was the only thing 
that could be had. The Urge towns were par- 
ticularly afflicted, and none more so than Bir- 
mingham. Some monied men believed that, by 
forming themselves into a company, they could 
provide better bread, because they could command ■■ 
better wheat, and grind it themselves- They sue- ' 
ceeded in supplying good bread at the same cost 
as the bad, and of course they were popular with . 
the buyers; but the millers and baker* were 
furious. They organised a strong persecution 
against the company, and at last, in 1809, induced 
the authorities to prosecute the directors in th t ' 
name of the crown. ! 

Tbe public were aware that it wa a a enrione ] 
sign of the times, and they watched the result 
very anxiously. Hie charge was that the com- , 
pany — an illegal institution — was injuring the 
interests of tbe millers and bakers. The verdict 
of the jury was undeniably true, and highly . 
offensive to both parties. They declared that the 1 
object of tbe company was good — that the town 
was much benefited by its operations — that it 
commanded resources which were out of the reach 
of the trade generally, and that the millers and 
bakers had suffered by the competition. The j 
millers and bakers had the best of it for some 
years after this ; but there are now some half- 
dozen great mills at Birmingham, in public and 
private hands, sending out flour and bread in ■ 
way too potential to be interfered with. We are 
not likely to hear of Queen Victoria prosecuting 
any bread -making association, on the ground of ifi 
injuring the bakers. It seems strange now that | 
such a thing could have been done in the of 

her grandfather. 

Wo may well doubt whether there are feuvr 
bakers employed in consequence of the introduc- 
tion of larger capital and new machinery into the 
trade. There is not only the increased number cA 
bread-eatcre to be considered, but the diminution 
in the quantity of home-made bread. The new 
census will soon tall us how many mill era and 
bakers there are in the United Kingdom ; and 
meantime we are informed, as I have said, that there 
are twelve thousand bakers in London alone. The ' 
class is thus a large one, and their welfare it i j' 
matter of deep social concern. 

The ill-health of the class is a well -established 
fact. The miller’s cough is a too familiar sound in 
the neighbourhood of any old-fashioned mill, and 
in the family of almost every baker. If uj erf ' 
us remember what it was in childhood to play in , 
or about a windmill, to sit on the steps, to watch I 
the tremendous o&iLa in a wind, and keep timidly ^ 
away from them when not a breath was stirring, 1 
— to hear the whizz of the grain in the hopper* [' 
and sneeze in the mealy atmosphere, and play i 
among the sacks, and laugh at the miller's 
jjowdery appearance, we must remember the 
miller’s cough. He may well cough, for he is j 
breathing dust all the time he is at work. The \ 

\ dust of flour is not bo bad aa that of needles i 
and razor- blades, nor of the atoue-cutter's work; L 
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but it forma a paste in the lungs and air-passages, 
which brings on deadly disease at last. The miller 
early begins to wheeze ; and too commonly he spits 
blood, after a few yean, and dies consumptive. 
His skin is clogged in the same way ; and uni era 
he is extremely careful to relieve it by frequent 
washing, he ia subject to the inflammatory com- 
plaints which are caused by a loaded akin. 
Nobody knows more of the symptoms of asthma 
and consumption than the widows of the millers 
of twenty or thirty yean ago. One of the greatest 
facts in the history of steam-flour milts is that 
they have put a stop to this sicknera and mortality. 
Such a draught ia made, and it is so directed, os 
to carry up the meal dust, in covered ways, and 
to throw it out into the upper air. 

This particular danger is shared by the bakers : 
and it is only one of many ; so that, as a 
body, they must be vary unhealthy. Are they 
not visibly so ? If we think over the bakers we 
have known, or observe them in their shops, or 
w han distributing the bread, we shall And that 
they ue a pale-faced, flabby, anxiouWo clung race. 
They are a nervous set of men, too, owing to the 
irregularity and deficiency of their sleep, as well 
os to their uneasy condition of body. From 
the accounts given by themselves and their friends 
of their liabilities, it might seem wonderful that 
any haters are to be hired, but that we know 
there is no occupation, however unwholesome or 
disgusting, that is not pursued, almost as eagerly 
as the most agreeable. In some crafts the pay 
is in proportion to the risk or the noisomeness. 
It is not so with the bakers; and thin is clear 
evidence that there is no lack of hands, however 
serious are the disadvantages of the employment. 

A dozen years ago these disadvantages engaged 
so much attention that efforts were made (which 
have since been renewed) to obtain legislative 
protection for the health of bakers. We should 
have had cause for shame if the attempt had suc- 
ceeded ; hut we need not be sorry that it was 
made, because it baa stimulated the master-bakers 
to do their best for the welfare of their journey- 
men ; it has taught the men that they must not 
1 look to the legislature for a kind of protection 
which they ought not to need, and which could 
I never be secured by Act of Parliament ; and it has 
afforded assurance to all thoughtful persons that 
the time is at hand when improvements in art will 
cure many mischiefs not otherwise curable. As the 
millers are now relieved of the deadly evil of meal 
dust, the bakers will be relieved of the causes of 
their bad health and early death. As there are 
plenty of healthy bakers in bread mills at this 
moment, we may be sure that there will not long 
bo in private establishments 31 percent, of jour- 
neymen bakers spitting blood, or SO percent, ailing 
in the cheat in one way or another. 

What, then, is the baker’s state of health ? What 
is his chance of life ? What ought he to do in his 
particular circumstances ? 

The tables of Friendly Societies tell us that 
the bakers stand fifth on their lists. There are 
four trades that ore more sickly, and nineteen 
that are less so. During the period of relief 
in sickness, in other words, from 20 to TO yean 
of age, the bakers claim for 176 weeks of sickness ; 


that is, nearly three years and a half of such 
illness as renders them unable to work. The very 
most burdensome class is that of the potters, who 
are ill for 333 weeks of the same period ; and 
the brat are the clerks and schoolmaster*, who 
claim for 48 weeks, or leas than a year. But 
these figures do not show the full strength of the 
case. The clerks and schoolmasters are, in large 
proportion, living at nearly or quite the end of the 
term ; whereas the potters were, for the most part, 
dead in a few years from the outset, and the 
bakers disappear, on an average, before the 
middle of the term. Those who live for 10 years 
of the time have fewer weeks of chargeable 
sicknera ; and those who live 30 have more ; and 
the computation made is the average ; hut if 
the term were net from 20 to 70, but from 20 
to 50, the bad case of the potters and bakers 
would be seen to be very much worse than it now 
appear*. 

The bakers do not suffer from fever so much as 
several other trades. Fever invariably proceeds 
from bad air ; and bad air cannot therefore be the 
most prominent grievance of the bakers, though 
we hear much of the closeness and bad smells of 
the places in which they work. There was 
naturally a good deal of exaggeration and par- 
tiality in the reports made en behalf of the journey- 
men at first ; and it is probable that the employers 
have been roused to do their best for their men. 
At all events, here is the fact that fever does not 
prevail among them : and we have the testimony 
of medical officers of health who have examined 
the London bakehouses, to the good ventilation of 
most of them, and-tbe really admirable manage- 
ment of many in this respect, and to- the readiness 
and anxiety of the master-bakers to consider the 
health of their men. If the men were equally 
wise, there would be such a contrast between 
healthy and unhealthy bakehouses, that no legU- 
lotion would be demanded by the most superficial 
or ignorant friend of the baker*. 

Their particular liability is to diseases of the 
cheat. The men grow hoarse ; they lose voice ; 
they become short of breath ; they spit blood, and 
die consumptive. They suffer extremes of tem- 
perature, and have ailments from that cause. 
They carry heavy weights when exhausted with 
labour ; and they work at night, and have cruelly 
long hour* ; and hence the nervous diseases which 
attend protracted wakefulness. It was a striking 
fact to foreigner*, os well as to many people at 
home, that while the London builders were striking 
for ten hours 1 wages for nine hours' work, the 
baker* were agitating for twelve hours’ work— 
which was a reduction very startling to the 
master*. Under the circumstance®, nobody can 
be surprised tbat the chance of life is so low as it 
is. The average life of a journeyman baker ends 
at 42 : some eay at 40, They do not talk, as the 
steel-grinder* do, of a short life and a merry one. 
It may be that they are apt to seek, like the 
needle -pointers and razor -grinders, a pernicious 
solace under the depression of ill-health ; but they 
are a leas reckless and audacious order of crafts- 
men ; and one cannot but wonder why they choose 
that trade, if they are really convinced that it is 
the lot of the baker to die at 42. 
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Next — what can be dose under the circum- 
stances? 

We may answer this question by looking at 
what ha* been dome. 

A dozen yean ago, the main article of oar food 
wee made in the moat disgusting places in London 
and other large towns, and in Uie most disgusting 
manner that oould be conceived of in a ciri* 
liaed country. People keep away from shambles, 
lest what they would see there should come back 
npon their imaginations at dinner time : bnt it 
would have been worse to visit a bakehouse, 
because, while the state of things is no lefts dis- 
agreeable, it has always been unnecessary, and 
therefore more revolting than anything that occurs 
in the shambles. When I was a little child, the 
nursemaid made a call on some relations, on our 
return from a walk. It was not for the first time ; 
and I always betook myself to a sawpit behind the 
house to watch the men at work, while the maid 
finished her gossip. On this occasion a gate was 
open, and I strayed into the next yard, which was 
a butcher's ; and there I saw the early part of the 
cutting up of a beast, only just killed, and still 
reeking. The sight made a deep impression ; and 
I believe my mother was surprised to find me in 
possession of some anatomical facts not usually 
known to little children. I dared not tell what I 
bod seen ; for I was pulled roughly away from the 
gate, and d^ired never to speak of “ the dead 
cow hut even that terrible picture is less repul- 
sive than a visit to a certain order of bakehouses 
would have been a dozen yean ago. 1 will not 
describe nastiness which has disappeared. Let it 
suffice that the nuisances which belong to the 
basement of houses were to be found in the bake- 
houses, because the bakehouse was in the base- 
ment. There were foul smells and rats, as well 
as excessive heat and crickets. There was so 
little light that the men lived in Haring gaslight. 
There was so little air that they were heavy, sick, 
and stupid, and had to go up into the air before 
they could eat. If we consider what such places 
must have been like when crowded with men 
toiling at such work as kneading dough, we need 
look no further. 

Except on the premises of the lower orders — the 
if cheap and nasty 11 order of bakers — matters are 
arranged very differently now. Tbe officers of 
health tell us that the nuisances are tamed away 
from the bakehouse ; that every corner is clean, 
the walls whitened, the utensils in a proper State; 
and the food and sleeping places of the men such 
as ought to content them. We know something 
of the humility required of rich men's servants in 
London, as to their bedrooms — how they are put 
among the black beetles in underground closets, 
in the height of the season, or all the year round; 
for, where there are kitchen fires, it is always the 
season for black beetles. In comparison with 
many a powdered footman's bed-closet, the sleep- 
ing places of the journeymen bakers are desirable 
chambers. This is better than the feverish napping 
on the board, or in the troughs, which used to be 
the practice. Moreover, the employers are, gene- 
rally speaking, anxious to learn how they can 
improve the condition of their men, and willing to 
act on the suggestions of competent advisers. 


Still, as the health of bakers continues bad, in 
comparison with most other people's, there must 
be much that is Wrong. There certainly is. 

It is an enormous evil that moot bakehouses an 
under ground. The reason of this is, we are told, 
that the requisite space cannot be had abort 
ground, except at a cost which the sale of tread 
will not repay. If this is tree, we need not the 
ghosts of all the bakers who have died of bad air 
and heat to tell us that bread -making by machinery 
will drive out the old method. The Americana 
have told us the secret of how cheap bread may 
become when made by machinery on an extensive 
scale } and the steam-bakers can afford to haw 
premises above ground if the old baken 
Some hake-houses we have in yards, behind Ike 
dwellings ; and there the lot of the journeymen ii 
comparatively easy. 

If there can bo a worse evil than bad air, joined 
with extreme heat and perpetual gaslight, it is 
excessive work ; and the long hours of the bikm 
are prohably the worst known in the whole circuit 
of trades. * 

London must bo supplied with hot rolls ud 
new bread by hundreds of cart-loads early emj 
morning, and every noon, and every evening. The 
journeyman baker, who had gone home weaned 
and exhausted, at five in the afternoon, must ba 
called from his bod when other people are going to 
theirs, before he has got half his sleep out. Be 
must be at his work by eleven o'clock ; and there 
he is, under the gas, and amidst the floating flour 
which makes the air thick. There he ia to be til] 
five the next evening— some ti mes till six or sens 
— with only snatches of sleep and eating, from an 
hour and a half to three hours, in all that time. 
Tbe work is all hard — the mixing, the 
tbe baking, and the carrying out — which same 
of the men have to do. 

It may be thought that the air of the streets most 
be refreshing after the night among the ovens below 
ground ; and so, no doubt, it often is ; but there 
are the chances of wind and weather, dangerous 
to an over-heated man who has been at work oil 
night : and there is the weight he bos to carry,— 
sometimes amounting to 1 cwt. Then, back to the 
troughs and ovens, to make another batch few the 
e vanin g demand ; and another carrying round 
before he can go home to his tea and bed, for a 
mere four hours 1 rest 

If this is overwork ou Mondays and Tuesday*, 
what is it between Thursdays and Sundays ! Hi 
complaint of the men is that, in a great number of 
cases, the interval is uot allowed on Friday even* 
Inga, and sometimes not on Saturdays : that is, 
they work from eleven on Thursday nights to the * 
Saturday night, or even Sunday morning. It is 
incomprehensible hew they stand this. Nothing 
can justify such a demand being made on them, or 
their agreeing, on any terms, to such a demand. 
To save his country from an invasion, or to rooewe 
feUow-heinga from perishing under on avalanche, cr 
in a coalpit, a man may meritoriously work at that 
rate when occasion arises ; hut not to provide 
hot and new bread to London tables, from week 
to week, for 17a. a-week. Not that there is any »» 
in requesting London or any other town to go 
| without fresh bread. No good comes of efforts 
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| to turn aside the regular stream of businem. 

; The remedy i& of another kind- Machinery, and 
methods by which bread is mode more rapidly, will 
put an end to overwork ns destructive as the toil 
on a Louisiana sugar-plantation, where the over- 
seer tells you it answers better to “use up”so 
many “ hands ” per season than to reduce the pro- 
duction. 

These are the two main evils which too often 
aubeiflt where all the rest have been got rid of. 
Not always ; for there are master-baker* who have 
managed to reduce the hours of work without 
losing their custom. It is for the trade at large to 
consider whether they can do this, or whether 
they will retire from the contest with machinery. 
The most unlikely thing of all is that they can 
go on in their present way of conducting their 
business* 

So much for the masters. Now, what can the 
men do ? 

It is for them to say whether they do the best 
they con for their health* When their turn comes 
for an hour or two's sleep, do they go at once to 
their proper bed, and get into it undressed and 
washed ? or do they fling themselves down on the 
nearest place that will hold them, among the fumes 
of yeast, and the heat or the draughts which are 
common in bakehouses? Do they give themselves 
the best chance for an appetite by taking nothing 
between meals, according to the practice of 
educated and well -mannered people ; or do they 
drink between meals, to support their Strength, as 
they say ? 

When work is over, do they go straight home, 
to a wholesome tea and bed ? or do they turn 
into the public-house, and game and quarrel, and 
drink till the night hour comes round ? If their 
order has not the beat character for sobriety, and 
frugality, and good-temper, there is great excuse 
for them, from the irritated condition of brain 
| which their mode of life establishes : but no degree 
of allowance can lessen the misfortune- There are 
such people aa elderly bakers, and oven healthy 
bakers ; and this shows that the men, to a certain 
extent, hold their lot in their own hands. Tbe 
masters are perfectly justified in pointing out a 
man, here and there, who has sense and prudence 
in the management of himself, end a good wife to 
make his homo the pleasantest and most restful 
place he can go to, and in bidding us observe that 
the baker’s lot need not be a had one ; while, 
again, the men are perfectly justified in pointing 
to the bad health and the moral infirmities of their 
order, as an evidence that there must be some- 
thing essentially wrong in the conditions of their 
o ecu pat Ion. 

We shall all come round to machinery, £ doubt 
not. Surely the journeymen hokera, who have 
appealed to parliament and the public for protec- 
tion, will not quarrel with redress because it is 
brought by machinery. By doing so, they would 
forfeit the sympathy which has caused already 
much improvement in their lot. They will not, 
indeed, have any choice in the matter, now that 
the ' fact has become known that the “steam 
bakeries 11 ia the American cities afford prime bread 
at 6 d. which is here 7d. or 7^d., though, supposing 
flour to be at the same price, every other requisite 


, is cheaper in London than at New York. Dear as 
■ labour is there, and all tools and materials, the 
cheapness of machinery and steam, in comparison 
I with the long labour of the human arm and the 
oven-fires, enables the American bakers to sell 
cheaper bread. 

It appears that the tax paid by London alone 
in tbe form of the needless penny on the sixpence, 
is above five millions of not dollars, but pounds, 
sterling per annum. Why should London go on 
paying this,- — not to do anybody any good, but to 
•end hundreds of poor men to the grave every 
year? We must remember that, including the 
men's families, 25,000 persona have their lot 
bound up with that of the journeymen bakers of 
London. 

There would he a veiy small reduction of num- 
bers in the trade, and little or no reduction of 
wages. The machinery is of a kind which does 
not supersede human attendance, while doing the 
most laborious part of the work. The most im- 
portant circumstance is the saving of time. If 
the most laborious processes are got through in 
ona*£Ith of the time at present required, there is 
on end of the long hours. If the baking is still 
done in the night, the men are not toiling all the 
day too. 

It is a mistake to suppose that bread made by 
machinery must be of a kind that the public does 
not like. Because the bread modo at the Dock- 
bead mills has no yeast in it, it does not follow 
that American and Birmingham bread cannot be 
fermented. The Birmingham people like what 
Londoners coll bitter bread, and consider London 
bread insipid : yet both kinds are made in “ steam 
bakeries,” aa the Americans call the mills. Neither 
is it true that such machinery must be on a large 
scale, so as to drive all but wealthy capitalists out 
of the trade. The bread-making on board the Great 
Eastern may be considered to be on a large scale : 
and so may that in such institutions as Greenwich 
Hospital, Aldershot Gamp, and our prisons and 
workhouses and hospitals : but in much smaller 
establishments than these the Tnivinfl end knead- 
ing is done by mechanical means ; and, as the 
newspapers have Lately told us, there are small 
bakehouses in London where it answers as well in 
proportion to make a dozen loaves in this way 
os a thousand. Putting all these things together, 
can there be a doubt that the journeyman baker's 
grievances are corning to an end, by a better means 
than an Act of Parliament, which would be turned 
into ridicule by events as soon as it was passed ? 
There will uot be a speedy end — if an end at all— 
to home-made bread ; but the kneading will not 
long be done by the cook's stout arm- There will 
not probably be a speedy end to fermented bread ; 
but men will not be wanted to work twenty or 
forty hours at a stretch to produce it. There will 
not be a speedy end to private bakehouses, unless 
the masters show themselves to be less sensible 
than they are supposed to be. If they were to 
attempt to go on causing their men to die at forty - 
two, they must be pushed aside by companies or 
individuals more fit to be employers of Labour ; 
but there is no reason for supposing them to be, 
os a class, either so foolish or so heartless. As 
soon as they see how, they will be doing what is 
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best for everybody, in the greet work of supplying 
the staff of life. 

In the interval, the men may do much for them- 
selves by clean line«fl, prudence, and self-control. 
Pure and orderly h&hits of body and of life, a ' 
good home, end an attachment to it rather than 
to excitements elsewhere, are the best precaution 
against the wont evils of the baker's craft, and 
the only remedy for such ills as have not yet been 
got rid of. Let us hope that some bakers of the 
existing generation — some, perhaps, whom we 
know— may live to make us snch bread as at 
present without tbe present sacrifice of health and 
comfort* Their best friends ore much mistaken 
if a baker of threescore years and ten will be a 
stronger spectacle to the next generation than a 
greyheaded clerk or wheelwright — those very 
durable members of Friendly Societies I When 
that happens, the image of men kneading for 
hours together in an underground hothouse will 
be regarded u a hubaric picture of the customs of 
the antique world* Hakhiet Mabtinxau* 

OUR SECOND LINE OF DEFENCES* 

HO* i. 

Britannia needs no bulwarks. 

No lowers along the steep; 

Her march Is o'er the mountain wave. 

Her borne La on the deep. 

So song Thomas Campbell, just at tbe close of 
tbe last century, when men's minds were full of the 
achievements of Howe, and Jervis, and Duncan, 
and Nelson, and so singing be merely embodied 
the national sentiment and expounded tho national 
faith. Nor ban the sentiment been altered or 
the faith been shaken from bis days down to ours. 
The descendants of the old Sea Kings show still — 
ss ever — the quality of the blood which runs in 
their veins, aa clearly and unmiatakeably as their 
nearest continental neighbours exhibit In their 
strange admixture of fierceness and levity their 
mixed derivation from the Frank and tbe Gaul* 

And in one sense it is as true now as it was 
then, that England's true defence is her fleet. In 
L805:the presence of our fleet in the Channel effec- 
tually prevented the execution of that vast project 
of invasion for which Na^ioleon I* only asked for 
eight-and-forty hours of clear Channel ; nor in 
the teeth of such a Channel fleet as we could now 
muster is it likely that any other Napoleon would 
be disposed to attempt a similar manoeuvre* But 
in some other respects the times are changed. 

In the first place, steam has revolutionised naval 
warfare altogether* Things which were not pos- 
sible for sailing ships are every-day affairs with 
steam vessels. There can be no more blockades. 
Concentration on a given point at a given time 
may now be made almost matter of certainty* 
Any accidental circumstance which might draw 
off or disperse, for however abort a time, a Channel 
fleet, would readily bo seised upon by even a 
moderately skilful adversary os on opportunity for 
throwing a force on our shores, and, when once 
there, the ** roaring guns ” would be powerless to 
“ teach them ” any sort of useful lesson* 

The enormous improvement in our artillery 
since the days of the old 3‘2’s and the 24 -pounder 
commodes, and tho “long 18*s,” furnishes another 
serious element in the calculation ; in short, it is 


not tbat our Channel fleet has ceased to be tbs 
national defence of our shores, bnt that it h u 
become the jirst line only of those defence*, ud 
that it has become necessary to throw up * rend 
line inside* 

Of natural fortifications, in the shape of cHft 
and rocks, we have plenty ; and it might occur to 
a few innocent folks that the simplest p r o as 
might be to fill up all interstice* betwerti these 
with a good substantial wall like that of China 
The practibility of such a scheme may be deduced 
from the single fact, that in the 750 mile* of end 
between the Humber and Penzance, there is sb 
aggregate of no less than 300 on which a 
can be effected by an enemy. In short, to fortify 
the whole coast round is of conrae out of t ht 
question, and it has been wisely enough, therefore, 
determined to confine the present operations to 
the effectual protection of vital points. 

The first of these are obviously our dock yank 
and arsenal* They supply the sinews of our first 
line of defence, for the efficiency of which it a 
essential tbat it should be supported by a line of 
places where damaged ships can be repaired, and 
new ones fitted out. Moreover, no one can doabt 
that any invading enemy poasrased of the a > uagi 
amount of brains would make first for our dock- 
yards, in order hy their destruction to cripple oar 
first line of defeoce, as well as endeavour to iiwyi* 1 
our naval prestige* That these are already pro- 
vided with certain defence*, which have grown up 
around them in the course of years, is os true u 
that the same sort of improvements which hare 
rendered a second efficient line of defence ami- 
tiol, have at the some time impaired the efficiency 
of the existing materials for that line* Many of 
the old works have been condemned as ** obsolete/ 
and “in a state of decay*” We have hoard of a 
fort not a hundred miles from the mouth of tka 
Thames, from the guns of which it has long bees 
dangerous to Are even a salute. Add the fact that 
competent authority has decided that practinUc 
range for bombardment cannot now be estimated 
at less than 8000 yards* (more than four and a hall 
miles), and here are sufficient reasons at onoe for a 
general rearrangement of our second line. We 
will add two other vital points. 

The dockyard, arsenal, manufactories, onddeptt 
at Woolwich, the sole depositary throughout tbe 
country for some of our most important maiAruf, 
stand in some respect* in on attitude of marked 
isolation from all other frimiUr establishments, and 
present features which we have no need here to 
discuss, except to remark that they are utterly un- 
defended by any system of fortification whatever. 

The metropolis naturally claims some attention, 
too, of a peculiar nature. A successful mob upon 
it, with the enormous consequent commercial loos, 
has been shown to be one of the greatest nrtrffn* 1 
disasters that could by possibility occur. 

The readiest highway to Woolwich, Deptford, 
and London, ia of course the Thames, whilst a rood 
to Chatham, our greatest naval establishment in 
the eastern port of the country, ia furnished by 
tha Medway. 

* As Tbew line* w-e pu« 1 i)g through tbe priw*, uxn om* 
newa of experiments nmde with the Lynkll Th^nna |OL 
which la r*]wrtsd lo have pitched a lTOlh* shot 10,000 jvd> 
(nearly five miles and two-ihirda). 
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' Eotp these two great highways are protected i having been fixed for outside bombarding dis- 
! against the inroad of an invading force at the pro- | tance — and there can be no doubt that if the bat- 
sent moment ; how it is proposed to strengthen \ teries at Shoemeaa and works on the opposite ahore 
! and complete the existing defences, we propose : wareallheavilyaimedwith rifled-cannon, capable of 
now to Jay before our readers. pitching their projectiles to sQch a distance, an 

We should premise that the works now in pro- advancing fleet would be seriously harassed by 
gross have heen undertaken in pursuance of the their fire. As, however, the Commissioners do 
recommendations of a report presented to the last not appear to have thought this worth taking into 
\ session of Parliament by tiie Co mmiss ion cm ap- calculation, but rather to have relied on the ope- 
pointed to consider the defences of the kingdom, rations of the floating batteries at this point, we 
In order to form on idea of the state of protec- will continue our course up the river. Leaving 
tion afforded to the Thames and Medway by one division of our squadron, to whose evolutions 
their present defences, and of the nature of resist- we shall presently return, to force their way into 
once which could be offered by them to an invading the Medway as they may, we proceed to enter the 
{ force, we must place ourselves on board some ship first grpnd sweep or bend of the River Thames, 
forming part of the attacking squadron. We known as Sea Reach, passing in succession on our 
must suppose our squadron to have succeeded in right Southend, with its mile and a quarter of pier, 
threading the intricate maze work of shoals lying C&nvey Island, famous for wild-fowl sport, and 
eastward of the Nore, in spite of the removal of buoys the terminus of the Thames Haven Railway, where 
(which would, of course, he one of the first steps Cockneys embark for Margate; and on the left the 
taken by the Trinity House in case of a war). Isle of Grain, and a long marsh district, crowned 
and to have with equal success run tbe gauntlet of a by the high land white cliff and the beautiful old 
fleet of floating batteries, of small draught of dilapidated church of Cliffe — or, as some will have 
water, navigating among those dangerous shoals it, Cloveshoe— of ancient ecclesiastical fame. So far 
under the guidance of officers well acquainted with we have been allowed to proceed quietly enough, 
their intricacies, and to have entered on the scone uninterrupted by any of those massive towers of 
of out illustration abreast of tbe Nore Light. Let granite, with foundations under water, and tier 
ua pause a moment to consider our position. In upon tier of casematod guns, which barred even 
front of us lie tbe two estuaries — of the Thames the eccentric Admiral Napier from Cronetadt 
and Medway — divided from each other by a pen- and St. Fetarebargh ; and merely remembering that 
insula, the neck of which is about five miles in something of the sort, but done in iron, had been 
I width, and which measures about twelve miles very largely recommended to the notice of the 
in length, being, moreover, extended towards citizens of London by sundry marvellous printn 
i us for All purposes nf navigation at least a mile hanging in the shnp windoWH, and representing 
| and a half further by the accumulation of sand what looked like an enormous bell standing mouth 
and mud, which is always found at tbe confluence downwards in the water somewhere about the 
of rivers. On our right lies the Essex coast, the Nore, and punched full of boles, out of which the 
nearest point being Shoeburyness, famous for its muzzles of guns innumerable were dealing death 
artillery practice- ground along tbe sands, as well and destruction all round among a hostile fleet of 
as for a substantial work which maybe used either alarming dimensions. However, it is time to be 
for practice or defence. On our left is tiiewesteru serious, for we have now rounded into the next 
half of tbe Isle of Sheppey, separated from the Reach of the rivor— the Lower Hope — and a round 
mainland by tbe Swale, with Minster heights (B), shot from that battery at tbe bottom of the Reach 
(so called from the remains of the noble old Minster on the right has just struck the water ahead of us, 
which crown them}, next a dead level of a mile or sending up a column of spray twenty feet high, 

I so in width, and then the town, fortifications, and and is now ricochetting away poet us finely. This 
dockyard of Sbeernesa (A), which staods at the is the Coalhmue Point Battery (I), aud mounts 
extreme north-western point of the island. seventeen guns ; and, as we open the Reach more, 

The actual distance from shore to shore, men- a second on the opposite shore, about a mile further 
I cured from Garrison Point — tbe north -west comer on, opens on us besides. This is the Shoruemead 
| of Sheemeas — across to Shoeburyness, is five miles Battery (I), and mounts thirteen guns, both raking 
and a quarter. But hare again, for all purposes us completely as we come up the Reach. The 
of navigation, the Channel is wonderfully nar- Commissioners, however, we find, though com- 
rowed. With that into the Medway we shall deal mending tbe admirable position of these works, 
presently. As for the entrance into the Thames, a do not consider them strong enough, and have 
number of shoals and sands, extending a mile from recommended the strengthening of that on Coal* 
ahore on the nnrth, and as far aa tho Nore Sand house Point by tbe addition of a powerful battery 
on the south, reduce it to an extreme width of a j in extension of tbe existing one, bringing the 
mile and three quarters. The vessels shown in ] principal part of its fire to boar down tbe river 
the illustration are taking tbe ordinary course for j and across the Channel, but having some guns also 
the Thames, which brings them within about three i bearing up the river in tbe direction of Gravesend, 
miles of the seaward batteries of Sheemeas, and [ The nppoeite battery is also to be subject to the 
consequently rather more than two miles from any ; same species of improvement, and considerably 
works at Shoeburyness. Now, it is true, that \ enlarged in connection with a line of works, of 
what our sailors of Nelson’s days used to speak of [ which more hereafter ; whilst a third fort (1) is 
with supreme contempt as “playing at long balls," i recommended nearly opposite Coalhouse Point— 
hAfl in our days been brought to a wonderful pitch of ; that is, abeut a mile and a quarter nearer to us 
perfection — 9000 yards, os we have already noticed, j than Shornemead Battery— and under the care of 
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this formidable trilateral, which will, when com' 
pleted, mount in all, as we gather, aa many 
as 150 heavy guns, is to be placed one of those 
formidable booms, of the difficulty of dealing with 
which we have had some experience. 

We will, however, suppose the prowess of our 
squadron to have burst this last obstacle, run the 
gauntlet of, or silenced the three sets of forts, and 
rounded the point. We are now in the third or 
Gravesend Reach, and are hardly clear of Shorn e- 
mead Battery when we are opened on simultane- 
ously by old Tilbury Fort, of famous memory (G), 
as well as by a fort nearly opposite at Gravesend (H), 
and the existence of which, (though tolerably well 
known to the yachtsmen who frequent Waters 
Hotel— it has another name now, we believe, but 
we love to stick to the old one), is hardly suspected 
by most of the thousands who every summer pay 
their regulation visit to the Paradise of Cockneys. 
Tilbury affords a 6re of thirty -two heavy guns 
down and across the river, and the opposite fort of 
fifteen guns ; and these are now to be so arranged 
for crossing fire with those guns of the two bat- 
teries we have lost past, and which were spoken 
of as bearing up the river, that in passing up 
Gravesend Reach we have to run the gauntlet 
of a double cross fire, in shape like the letter X, 
aa may be seen on reference to the illustration, 
placing out advancing squadron in almost as un- 
comfortable n situation aa wicked Bishop Hatto’s, 
when the rats poured in on him 

From the right and the hit, from behind and before. 

To complete all, a second boom la to extend — 
in war time only, of course, like the first, and 
then fitted with a moveable opening for the pas- 
sage of friendly vessels — -across the river from fort 
to fort, immediately under the guns of both. 

So much for the defences of the Thames pro- 
perly so called. With the defences, or rather no 
defences, of Woolwich, we have nothing to do 
in this paper ; moreover, we have got to the limit 
of our engraving, and that settles the matter. 

We now return to the division of our fleet, 
which we left approaching the entrance of the 
Medway. 

It will of course be observed, both from our 
illustration and from any map, that Sheerness 
stands sentry over the entrance of this river. Not 
only do the shores contract as they approach the 
mouth, but the shoals before alluded to still 
further narrow the practicable channel to 730 
yards at low water, whilst their position on the 
left or western bank of the river combines with 
that of others, further out to sea, iu setting the 
navigable channel well over to the Sheppey ; and 
we are thus driven to the unpleasant conclusion 
that, in endeavouring to carry our point, we shall 
be obliged first of all to steer past and nearly 
parallel with the whole seaward face of the defences 
at a distance of less than 600 yards, and then 
round Garrison Point, even nearer than that. 
However,, it is clear we must manage to capture, 
destroy, or pass the sentry before we can hope to 
do anything towards attaining our end. There 
are other works, too, on the opposite shore, of 
which more anon. 

To bombard the dockyard and arsenal not only 


i would be a great point gained in the way of a 
■ heavy blow and great discouragement to the gar- 
rison, but would inflict a serious loss on the nation 
generally, as it seems to ua ; and it must be a great 
j encouragement therefore to our, or any, invading 
force to find that the floating batteries once passed, 
there ia no protection for Sbeeme&a from bom- 
bardment. We are told it could not be protected 
by permanent fortifications, except at an expense 
I in the shape of deep sea forts, after the fashion of 
l Cronstadt, which it is impossible to recommend ; 

but it is very frankly added that the dockyard 
| and arsenal are not worth protection, Lc jett ne 
j pas la ckandtUe, How happy the Shea mess 
folks must feel m their exposed and remarkably 
attractive position ! 



Garriaon Point. 

Well, it appears we can bombard the place 
when we like. We will therefore postpone the 
consideration of that business, and turn our atten- 
tion to the fortifications. They look formidable 
| enough. The north line shows something like 
half a mile of very serious looking batteries, ter- 
minating at Garrison Point in a still more ugly 
bastion mounting a double tier of guns. This, we 
are informed, is to be still further strengthened 
by a powerful casern ated battery ; whilst another, 
about half a mile further up the river, just where 
the land defences come down to the river bank, is 
to co-operate in commanding the anchorage. To 
complete the tour of the fortifications, we find the 
whole landward side endowed by the usual 
arrangement of angular Chinese -puzzle -looking 
walls and ditches known among the initiated as 
“bastions 0 and *' curtains,” through which you 
pass out into the country, whenever you want an 
excursion, by means of gates and roads placed 
sideways and edgeways, and any way but straight, 
and by ricketty wooden bridges with chains, over 
which it U hmdly necessary to be requested “not 
to drive fast.” 

On the opposite side of the river, standing in 
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mud and in water Alternately, according to the 
tide, ia an isolated round tower, looking much aa 
though it had strayed from the fortifications, lost 
its way, and got stuck in the mud; the throe 
heavy guna mounted on its summit bear both 
down our channel of approach and on the anchor* 
age which ia juat round Garrison Point. This 
tower, however, being no more considered suffi- 
cient for iU duty than, its bulkier neighbour over 
the way, ia to be enclosed by another of these 
case mated batteries, supported by a second on 
shore close behind it, and whose guns will rake 
the channel of approach, the whole being again 
supported by a fort, perched on the only hill 
in a low straggling bit oE ground forming the left 
or western shore of the mouth of the Hedway, 
and known as the Isle of Grain, and which, in 
co-operation with another new fort placed on the 
first rising ground in the peninsula, and which 
will be hy-and-by noticed moro fully, is to warn 
off all intruders on this — to an enemy— most 
attractive isle. 

Such, then, are the formidable materials of the 
apparatus intended to hinder our approach to 
the entrance of the Medway. Before, therefore, 
addressing ourselves to the attempt on so hazard- 
ous a pass, let us see if we cannot manage some 
assistance or diversion landward. It would be 
possible, it is true, to throw a force — if the floating 
batteries wnuld allow ua — on the shore eastward 
of the Sheemeas batteries, just where the ground 
begins to rise, and juat where the shore of Sheppey 
vanishes out of Our engraving; but there is but 
little water except for a abort period at high tide ; 
and the landing of artillery, without which the 
attack would be useless, would be attended with 
much risk and difficulty: it would be better to 
pass round the east coast of the island, and use the 
tiwale aa a canal for bringing up at any rate the 
guns and other stores. From tho two ferries 
there are good roads, one of which is shown in our 
illustration, and both uniting, pass round under 
the Minster heights, aud find their way across the 
flat country to dheerne&s- Here, however, both 
the Commissioners and Nature combine to baffle an 
advance ; for the former recommend the erection 
of a strong fort and two auxiliary towers on the 
heighta which command the road, whilst the level 
of the flat land in question is such, that on open- 
ing a sluice in command of the Sheernesa garrison, 
the whole of the country, from the Medway to 
the Thames, can be inundated, and Sheemeas 
isolated in a sheet of water. 

Supposing, then, our advancing squadron to 
determine at all hazards to try and force the pas- 
sage, it would be raked in front as it steered down 
the channel of approach by the guns of the tower 
, in the mud and its surrounding covered battery, 

I as well as by tfiose of the battery on the shore of 
the Isle of Groin, the whole seaward face of the 
| north line pouring in a tremendous flanking fire 
I all the while. Supposing it to pass through this 
feu tTenfer, aa it rounded the point, gun after gun 
of each tier of the boat toned work, as well as of 
the now fort ifi cat inn, would be brought to bear; 
and aa the squadron reached tho anchorage, the 
new battery at the angle of the landward forti- 
fications, and the fort on the Isle of Grain, would 
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add their quota and place it in the centre of fire 
distinct points of fierce assault. 

It is just possible, however, that so tremendous a | 
ponndipg as this might be endured, and that the 1 
expedition might continue its course up the river. 
In the first, or Saltpan Beach, it would have a 
little breathing time ; but as it turned into the 
second, known by the quaint name of Ket Hole 
Beach, it would be saluted with some unmisUke- 
■ble symptoms of a further and most formidable 
opposition. The channel bero narrows to little more 
than half a mile : the point of the isolated land 
projecting on the right in our illustration is called 
Oakham Nftw(D). On this paint and on the 
opposite shore two strong forts are to be erected, 
whose guns shall fire at once down and across the 
river, concentrating a heavy fire on the advancing 
squadron ; and aa soon aa these two works shall 
have been connected by a boom, the Coon» 
sinners think that Chatham will be well protectdl 
from attack by the Medway. 

Still, as in the case of Sheemeas, there remains U 
be seen wbat opportunity an invading force h£ 
of combining a land attack with that by the 
river ; in other words how Chatham, the b&t of the 
Medway expedition, is protected landward. It 
seems admitted that, In this case, there really n 
something worth protection from bombardment 
A hull ding-yard for men-abwar, of very consider- 
able importance, and under process of enlargemmt 
at this moment, whilst improvements also in hud 
in the navigation of the river will still further add 
to its importance ; an arsenal with its usual con- 
comitants, large military barracks and hospitals,— 
all these seem worth no little attention : so, it ap- 
pears, thought our immediate ancestors for a centniy 
and a half back, aa the present works date from 
1710, and subsequently. We are informed, too, ci 
another circumstance in connection with what may 
be called the landward view of the matter, for the 
same, or very similar, strategical reasons which 
induced Bishop Gundulph to build that many 
Norman keep on the banka of the Medway at 
Rochester, which remains to this day like a huge 
tombstone to the memory of feudalism, Still exht 
in all their force. Chatham and Rochester lie on 
tho high road from the continent to London. Ad 
enemy who had landed near Deal, and was ad- 
vancing on the metropolis, must attack Chatham 
before he could cross the river fas there ia not 
another hridge hut that at Rochester for miles 
higher up), or m&k c a considerable detour by Maid- 
stone, and leave so important a garrison in his 
rear. These military reaaona for tho importance 
of Chatham, we th ink , will he comprehensible ; 
there are others connected with its position rela- 
tively to the great chain of chalk hills which strifce 
through Kent and Surrey — that huge natural for 
tification against southern invasion — not so easDr 
understand ed of the people, and which shall there- 
fore be let alone. 

Chatham is a place much visited by eighteen! ; 
its ‘‘lines,’* — even poor Tom Hood’s Mrs. Higgin- 
bottom aaw them quite plainly, “with the clotixa 
drying on them,’— are or were famous in guide- 
books ; and meet people therefore are mnre or lac . 
aware that the dockyard — with its building-aheda 
timber- yards, gun-wharf, stores, Ac. 4c.— heakog 
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the cut bank of the river for about a mile, and 
at the foot of a steep hill, on the sides of which 
are perched the barracks, hospital, military church, 
and other buildings of Brompton ; and that it in 
along the crest of this hill that the “ lines n run (E) 
dipping to the water on each side; And few who 
have passed into the lines from the Chatham 
side, will have forgotten that perilous draw- 
bridge over the deep yawning foese, and the un- 
pleasant-looking gnns pointing out of ominous 
embrasures, and ready to make a dean sweep 
of every or anything which might come within 
their range. 

It will also be remembered that, just above 
the dockyard, the Medway begins writhing about 
in ha oouree like An eel in convulsions, taking a 
sudden sweep to N.W., and then an equally sharp 
one, S.W.j and again a third, S., and thus forming 
the peninsula on which Booh ester stands ; and 
some may go on so far as to recollect that the heights 
occupied by the lines sink very abruptly to the 
Dover hood, and rise with equal abruptness on 
the other side, leaving a chasm which is filled by 
the straggling dirty town of Chatham. A strong 
fort {Fort Pitt} overhangs this loot town, and a 
chain of works in on unfinished condition stretches 
thence down to the river, south of Rochester, with 
the intention of isolating the peninsula on which 
that city stands. 

Chatham lines proper are about a mile and a 
quarter in leogth; hut a direct line drawn from 
the northern commencement of these lines to the 
western termination of those behind Rochester 
measures quite two miles and a half, — formid- 
able lines one would think — but not, it appears, 
judged sufficient for the protection of Chatham 
dockyard in these days, and for the reasons to 
be mentioned immediately. 

No mention has been mode, by the way, of 
certain ancient and decrepit works lying a little 
further down the river than the dockyard, because 
they am formally condemned as 11 obsolete and in 
a state of decay,” and one of them only, Upuor 
Castle, possesses Any interest, and that historical. 
It appears there are three directions in which an ad- 
vance may be mode on Chatham. The first from the 
east, by an enemy advancing from the direction of 
Dover, along the ridge on the left of our illustra- 
tion, and on which Gillingham Church stands. Ou 
this side the celebrated lines are seen to be open to 
easy captors by escalade \ a discovery which has 
not improbably been gradually forced on tho atten- 
tion of the authorities by the numerous sham 
attacks which have token place here during the 
lost few years. Nature, however, has on this aide 
placed the site of the dockyard out of danger of 
bombardment, by hiding it behind the heights we 
have before alluded to. This seems reasonably 
comprehensible, for though a boy may throw one 
ball over a high wall — or a hundred for that 
matter — the chances are strong that not one in 
fifty hits what it is aimed at Military engineers 
in like manner, it appears, never bombard what 
they cannot see, though it be a dockyard a 
mile long and a quarter wide, and the distance of 
which, from the mortar-batteries conld be accurately 
measured on the maps — however, far be it from 
us civilians to quarrel with military wisdom. A 


little further on, through the chasm of which we 
spoke, os the bed of dirty Chatham, a clear 
view of the dockyard is obtained. 

Tho second attack might be made from the 
opposite bank of the Medway, and would come 
from an enemy advancing from the direction of 
London or the south-coast* On this side the dock- 
yard is completely open, with nothing but the 
river in front of it. 

The third attack would be mode by an enemy 
coming from the northward, who had contrived to 
land somewhere on the south-coast of the Thames, 
between the fortifications in Lower Hope and those 
on the Isle of Grain. 

A beld system of defences has been devised for 
protection against the two first attacks, — it is no- 
thing less than a fresh set of lines altogether, — 
we are speaking os civilians, and not using the 
word in its military acceptation. 

It is shown in our engraving {FF, Ac.), and will 
be observed to consist of a string of no less than 
ten new forts, to be connected, os we gather, by 
other works, beginning near Gillingham Church, 
a mile outside the Chatham lines, enclosing these 
as well as those behind Rochester, descending to 
the Medway half a mile higher up than the 
present lines, resuming on the opposite bank, 
and stretching right across the neck of the pen- 
insula, between the Thames and Medway, until 
they join the works at Shomemead. 

For defence against the northern attaok, reliance 
is principally placed upon the natural difficulties 
of tho spot referred to for the necessary landing. 
One scarcely ever meets with any one who has 
been there, and our engraving is inevitably on too 
small a scale to coovey any idea of it boyond that 
it is a tract of very fiat marshy country, with 
plenty of mod botween ita shore and tho navi- 
gable channel of the Thames. A more dreary or 
difficult place for the landing of on army with 
siege-artillery con he hardly conceived- The 
engravings of the disastrous attack on the Peiho 
forts will furnish some notion of the acres upon 
acres of oozy slimy mud, bore, except for a short 
period of each tide, and intersected by a few 
streams and creeks, with contents like pea-soup, 
which form its natural boundary riverword- The 
river wall surmounted, a vast extent of perfectly 
fiat marshy country is found intersected by a few 
dykes and a net-work of drains. Osier-beds and 
sluices ; — hero and there a shed for the cattle, 
which are seen roving about by thousands as on a 
prairie, ore almost tho only objects which relieve 
the monotony, with the exception perhaps of the 
coast-guard station, which looks like a Cayenne 
for the transportation of refractory coast- guards- 
men ; or of on occasional farm-house, equally 
like a place of voluntary exile chosen by a 
muji disgusted with life and strongly bent on justi- 
fiable suicide. 

When it is added that the whole of this 
expanse be laid under water at short notice, it 
is not surprisiog to find that a fort — a self-defen- 
sible one — perched on a species of hillock at 
Slongh (E), where the laud begins to rise out of 
the marsh, will be sufficient to allay all fears in 
this quarter. We should add, that it was to this 
Slough fort we alluded when speaking of the 
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defences on tbe Isle of Grain ; of course it will 
add the support of those fortifi cations to its 
natural duty of standing sentry over the acre# of 
mareh and mud. 


MY ADVENTURES WITH A PASSPORT 
IH RUSSIA. 

PAST. I. SHOWING HOW I GOT IT. 

It U one of the hardest things in the world 
to form a just estimate of a foreign country. 
We seldom see other nations fully, and Still more 
rarely judge impartially of what we do see : 
such is the temptatiou to under-rate and over- rate, 
according to our own special tendency. When 
we remember the contradictory representations we 
daily hear and read of the countries in our own 
immediate neighbourhood! modesty may well 
restrain us from pronouncing any dogmatic opinion 
on those which are physically! intellectually, and 
morally, more remote. In the case of such a country 
as Russia, the difficulty amounts almost to an im~ 
Ittssibility. Hence we have had two diametrically 
opposite representations of that empire ; both false, 
because both one -aided and exaggerated. Accord-' 
ing to one set of writers, Russia is a paradise ; 
according to another act, it is a sort of pande- 
monium. If you believe the one, the late Emperor 
Nicholas was an angel * if you believe the other, be 
was little better than a devil. He was neither : he 
certainly had not an angelic appearance; but, often 
as I have seen him, I never could detect any signs 
of the opposite physiognomy in hia countenance. 

I confess I am not surprised at these contradio* 
tory accounts. Russia is, in itself, a land of 
contradictions. The proverb, that extremes meet, 
might have originated there. Tbe Rnarian empire 
is too large and diversified to be characterised 
by a single epithot It includes a larger number 
of distinct races blended together than any 
other country in the world : it is the home of 
almost unnumbered tribes, bound together by the 
tie of a common government, but separated from 
each other in every other respect . There you 
may see, in one nation, all the grades of civili- 
sation, from the most primitive barbarism to the 
j highest refinement. 

Even the climate ranges from the most oppres- 
i sive heat to the most insufferable cold, because 
its territory extends from tbo Frozen Ocean almost 
i to the Torrid Zone. Nay, on the same spot, I have 
| seen the thermometer rising to a hundred degrees 
- in the shade, in summer, and becoming uaeleaa 
- — through the freezing of the quicksilver — in 
winter. But even this is not all: I have expe- 
! rieneed the extremes of heat and cold nn the same 
day. Travelling ones in an open carriage from 
1 Siberia to St. Petersburgh, one evening in June, 
after a hot summer day, 1 waa soaked through 
with the rain; during the succeeding night, my 
wet clothes froze on my body, and were gently 
thawed by the next morning's sun ; and, by the 
time 4 r ,K, come round again, I was ao boiled as 
| to enry a duckling in a pond. The same contra- 
dictory elements exist in the manners, habits, and 
| institutions of Russia. 1 once saw a clover Rus- 
sian thief pick a pocket with one hand, and cross 
himself in prayer with the other. 

lu attempting to account for theao incongruities, 


we must not lose sight of the fact that Russia is a 
hybrid : a cross -breed between the east and the 
west ; related to both, yet distinguished from 
each. This has been its traditional character for 
■ges ; but, in modern times, influences have been 
brought to bear upon it, which have still farther 
complicated its origins! contrariety. The old Sla- 
vonic stock was already the most oriental of all the 
European races, in habits and tendencies, aa well 
as in geographical position. But the eruption of the 
Mongol and Tartar hordes, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, tended to a further isolation of Russia from 1 
the rest of Europe : and, though the tucceaaora of 
Tdhinggis Khan did not long retain their conquest, 
they left their footprints upon the nation ; and* to > 
this day, you may read npon every page of the * 
national character of Russia, “ Tchinggis Khan, hia 
mark. ” 

To make the national discrepancies still nun ] 
glaring, Peter the Great violently forced hark the 
current of the national life into the westward 
channel ; and his policy has been carried out by ! 
his successors, who have artificially imposed aa 
occidental civilisation upon a people whose 
oriental tendencies are constantly at work. We 1 
have too much lost sight of this consideration 
in our estimate of Russia. We have judged a | 
term -Asiatic people by a European standard. We 
expected to see a hone ; and, lo ! we find it is but 
a mule; and we express our disappointment is 
looks of contempt and words of scorn. The feah 1 
is our own ; we disqualify ourselves from admiring j 
what is really good, by comparing it with what a 
good in a different order of things. We might I 
have known that the animal was a mule; and, 
when we have once cheerfully recognised that fact, 
we may see that even the mule has bean tana and j 
good qualities of its own. 1 

This oriental tendency may be detected in every 1 I 
department of Russian thought and life. One of 
its moat striking developments is to be seen in the 
jealousy with which all foreigners are regarded 
The Russians cannot get rid of tbe impression that 1 
you must hare some sinister end in view in visit- 
ing their country. 

An Englishman can scarcely form an idea of 
the petty annoyances to which a foreigner b 
subjected on his arrival at St. Petersburg. Be is 
first required to give, in writing, a loug and cir- 
cumstantial declaration on a variety of subject* : 
he has then to undergo a personal examination at 
the bureau of the secret jKilice ; and woe be to 
bim if he falter, or make a single false step, or say 
anything that seems inconsistent with his written, 
and perhaps forgotten, declaration. If hia examina- 
tion pro yo satisfactory to the police, be will receive 
a passport at the foreign-office. This precious paw- ; 
\yori system, now happily abolished by the other 
northern powers, is carried to absurd lengths in 
Russia ; indeed, if yon wished to invent a practical 
burlesque on the principle of passports, you could 
uot do bette^ than adopt tbe Russian plan of sur- 
veillance, You cannot legally enter a town, or 
sleep at an inn, or even spend a night at a friend 1 * 
house, without & p seaport. You cannot change 
your residence, even if you were going to live next 
door, without first sending your passport to the 
police-office. 
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To an Englishman, accustomed to move as 
freely as the sir he breathes, without any one 
doling to ask hie business, under fear of being sent 
about his own business, the passport system is one 
of the greatest nuisances in existence. 

The Russian passport, in addition to the owner's 
name, address, profession, and so forth, contains 
a minute description of his personal appearance. 
Sometimes, in this description, curious mistakes 
are made. A passport, which 1 had in St Peters- 
burg, some time ago, depicted me in terms 
which led to unpleasant consequences. It so 
happened, tbat seven yean after I originally re- 
ceived it, I had occasion to return to Russia. I 
took my passage by the steamer which plies 
between London and Cronstadt; but we had 
not lost sight of the shores of England, before I 
remembered that I had not provided myself with a 
now passport, and I knew very well that, without 
it, 1 could gain no admission into Russia, except as 
a suspected personage. The next few days were 
anxious ones for me. At first, the weather being 
rough and stormy, a touch of sea-sickness made it 
a matter of supreme indifference to me whether I 
had a duly attested label or not; but as the weather 
cleared up, and my mind cleared up with it, T 
became thoroughly awake to the awkward scrapo 
in which my forgetfulness had placed me. I 
spoke to no one about it; I kept tbe secret locked 
up in my own bosom. But, of tor much inward 
musing, I fixed upon a line of action. We were to 
stay some hours at Copenhagen on our way, and 
I resolved to spond those hours in an attempt to 
procure a posthumous passport there. 

Unfortunately it was six o'clock in the morning 
when we landed at Copenhagen, and the captain 
of our steamer distinctly forewarned ns all that 
he would start precisely at ten, I had only four 
hours to work in — and so early in the morning, 
too ! I hired the first car I saw, and, promising 
the driver a double fare, ordered him to gallop off 
to the English embassy. I hod become acquainted 
with the Secretary of Legation during a former visit 
to Copenhagen ; but the Ambassador, the lato Sir 
Henry Wynn, who had been in England at tbat 
time, unfortunately I had never seen. My great 
hope was, of course, in the secretary. What was 
zny dismay when I found that he was not at 
heme ! I inquired for Sir Henry, and ascertained, 
for my consolation, that he was at that moment 
comfortably dreaming of diplomacy in all tho 
luxury of eider-down quilts, and would not bo 
visible till nine o'clock. Off to the Russian 
embassy, to see if early rising is a virtue univers- 
ally abjured in the diplomatic world I AIas, I 
found that his ft mm on Excellency was as comfort- 
ably preserved from the toil of office as his brother 
of England. The only hope left to sustain my 
patience was, that the Russian Excellency would 
be visible an hour earlier than the English. Full 


cent head is reproduced), with the Divine promise 
inscribed above, « — '"Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and ore heavy Laden, and I will give 
you rest H ;~-did certainly calm my angry 
feeliiJ^B, and nude me heartily ashamed of giving 
way to petty annoyances. I left the churcb in a 
serener frame of mind than I had entered it, and 
better fitted patiently to bear whatever might be 
my lot. 

As it turned out there was enough to endure ; two 
of my precious four hours were gone ; and I had not 
yet advanced a single step towards obtaining the 
indispensable passport, and only two short hours 
remained before the steamer would start positively 
for Orenstadt, and I should perhaps be left 
behind. 

The clock was striking eight when I re-entered 
the Russian Embassy. As I was sitting in the 
reception room, a shabby-looking man, robed in a 
dirty old dressing-gown, passed by me and entered 
a room. 

" Why did yon not apeak to his Excellency T ” 
asked an attendant. 

" Is Umt tbe ambassador ? 11 

" Of course it is ; what did you expect ? ” 

I could scarcely realise it I knew that the 
baron was one of the moat accomplished diploma- 
tists of Russia, a thorough classical scholar, a 
mas tor of moat of tbe modem languages, and the 
idol of the drawing-room ; and, accustomed 
though I was to the negligence of a Russian 
dishabille, I could scarcely imagine that the 
slisbhy- looking old gentleman, whom I bad seen, 
was really the elegant and polished representa- 
tive of majesty. So much for judging by out- 
ward appearance. When the baron re-appeared, 
I scrutinised him more closely ; a massive pro- 
jecting brew, thick, bushy eyebrows, stern piercing 
grey eyes, aud a most hard and resolute mouth and 
chin, gave no small indication of intellectual 
power, and, at the same time, proclaimed, that 
that power was under the control of a stem and 
relentless will. 

When I had explained my business, he severely 
and almost angrily asked me, why I troubled Amt 
about a passport. 

" Go to the office,” be added, "and give it to 
one of the clerks ; he will see that it is properly 
visGd, M 

" Ah, but, your excellency, I have uo pass- 
port, J} said 1, seeing that my only chance was 
to be perfectly frank with him. 

I I What do you mean ? ” 

" The fact is, I forgot to procure one in 
England.” 

"And yon have the impudence to come here 
and expect me to give you one, without knowing 
anything about you l ” 

I frankly told him my history. 

"And you expect to palm off that plausible 


of gratitude to the Russian diplomatic world for * tale on me/” he said. "It sounds very pretty; 
being a- head of the English in the virtue of early | but I would recommend you to go ou the stage — 
rising, but otherwise in no very pleasant frame of ' tft ere is a sphere for your talents 1 A very likely 
mind, I went to renew my acquaintance with story ! An Englishman, coming to Russia, which 
Thorvaldsen's celebrated group of statues, the the press of his country is every day crying down 
Christ and the Twelve Apostles. The suhlime as the most despotic and restrictive country in the 
composure, the serene majesty of the Christ (in world, actually forytla his passport l A very 
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passport I — you could not get one, sir t — you are too in. Now, though an Englishman by race, I w« ( 
well known to our agents.” bom In the Russian empire, end the Bnwinn 

“ Indeed V’ tongue wee familiar to me from my childhood; j 

" Yaflj indeed. You Englishmen fancy that we was, indeed, something like a second mother- 
know nothing about you. The fact is, we # know tongue. So I understood every word they said, 
more about you than you do yourselves : we have H It is very curious, ” said his excellency : '* if 

our agents in England, who know more of your the English Ambassador had not known him, he 
affairs than you imagine. It is an important part surely would not have given him such a passport 
of my duty to prevent improper persons from as this ; and yet, if the fellow bad known the 
entering Russia ; and how am I to know that you ambassador, he would not have been fool enough 
are not an improper person ? — indeed, you look to come here first this morning.” 
very much like one,” 1 could not gainsay the logic ; it was evidently 

Up to this time I had been perfectly cool ; but a deep mystery to the ambassadorial intellect, 
at this point I was roused into uttering some Unable to solve the mystery, he looked up, and, 
strong expressions, which I had cause to repent fixing his stem searching eyes on me, seemed as : 
afterwards. I had forgotten that (as will soon be if he would read me through and through. I met 
seen) I was still in the ambassador’s power, his eye without quailing before it. Clever diph> 
Leaving him under a strong feeling of irritation, I j matist as he was, T felt that I had checked him ; 
proceeded to the English Embassy, and had an and the consciousness gave me assurance and j 
interview with Sir Henry Wynn- 1 was delighted i strength. For a few moments, the scrutinising 1 
to find a frank, bluff, fine old English gentleman, looks that passed between us seemed likely to 
who heartily expressed his wish to help a fellow- j merge Into a battle of eyes. Thanks to a singular 
countryman to the utmost of hia power. Still, | power I have of keeping my eyes open without 
he was rather incredulous at first, and made the flinching, I gained the victory in this preliminary ,| 
same objections to my story, thnugh in politer ! skirmish. finding that he could not fruwn to 
terms, as the Russian minister had done. ' down, the Baron proceeded to question me ; and 

“ Of course I don't mean to doubt your word, . the diplomatic fencing commenced in right earnest, 
sir; bnt your story is strange — very strange;” “Are you acquainted with Sir Henry Wynn 7* 
was the substance of his comment. When 1 he asked. 

alluded to the Secretary of Legation, he said; Now I knew, from hia conversation with the 
“ It is very strange and very unfortunate that the secretary, which way that question tended ; and, 
only gentleman you know at the Embassy should feeling that it was dangerous, I resolved to parry it. 
happen to be the very man that is away.” “ Your Excellency has already informed me,” I 

However, I succeeded at last in convincing him said, “ that you know mere about us than we do 
that I was no impostor, and that my statement, | ourselves : you surely need not apply to me for 
however strange, was true. Forthwith I received j such a paltry piece of information ; about a matter, 
a passport ; nay, the dear old gentleman was so j too, relating not to England, about which yon 
very kind os to fill up the form in his own hand- know so much from your agents, hut to Copro' ■ 
writing. Perhaps you suppose that my difficulties 1 hageu, which lies under your Excellency's own 
were now over. Far from it : they had only com- ! eyas.” 

menced. I had to go back to the Russian Em- “ If you know Sir Henry Wynn, why did you 

bossy to have my passport counter-signed ; and apply to me for a passport this morning, 1 

this was the necessary process which £ had for- of going to him at once?” 

gotten in the warmth of my indignation. How to ** Your Excellency must pardon ms for presum- 
face his R minim Excellency again * that was the ■ ing to correct you : I did not tell you that I knew 
question. There was no help for it ; so, putting ; Sir Henry ; I merely left it to your Excellency's 
a bold face nn the matter, 1 went to the office, i universal knowledge.” Not that 1 could not f 
A clerk disappeared with my passport : and, in | satisfactorily answer his question ; hut T began to j! 
his absence, my solitary redactions were anything j feel a sort of malicious pleasure in teasing him ; 
hut pleasant. After the scene which bed taken and, moreover, by irritating him, I hoped to 
place that morning, it was but a forlorn hope to : divert his attention from the original question i 
expect that I should be more favourably received j which was Bo dangerous. 1 

now. I remember distinctly that there was a! “ Answer my question, sir! Why did you not || 

clock in the office, which, iu the death-like still- \ go first to Sir Henry?” 

ness, worried me by so deliberately ticking off my i u Aha i” thought I, ** I have gained my object: 
precious moments. I looked up at the dial : it his Excellency has forgotten the most dangerous 
was close upon ten o’clock. In a few minutes the and most important part of the question. ” Aloud 
steamer would be gone. Presently, the clerk i I said : “ Simply because your Excellency happem 
returned, and told me that the Baron wanted to | to be an earlier riser than Sir Henry ; and the 
sec me himself. “ Oho ! ” thought 1, “ in thin steamer by which I come was to have sailed it 
c&ee, even such a simple thing as the of a ten o’clock.” 

passport cannot he managed by a clerk.” After some more passes between ns, in which I 

When I entered the room where the ambassador twitted him again, and more than once, about his 
sat, I found him conversing in an undertone with universal knowledge — and this time not merely 1 
a gentleman whom I supposed to be his secretary, because 1 was amused at his official scueitivenro, . 
I was the subject of their conversation ; and they hut because I thought that that was the way in , 
evidently did uot intend that 1 should understand ; which I could the soonest bring the^Anterriew to 
what they said, for they chose the Russ to talk a close — the ambassador gave up tjfe cros-exami- |j 
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I nation — as if owning himself foiled for once by the 
simplicity of a true story, 

] **1 can make nothing of the fellow/ 1 he said in 

Ru*a , turning to the secretary : 1 1 what to do ? ” 

" 1 don't flee what you can do hut vtii the pass- 
port ; I scarcely think it advisable to dishonour 
the English ambassador's pass except in extreme 
j cases/ 1 

i “ This is an extreme case. " 

11 Scarcely : your Excellency has no proof/* 

: * * But there is strong suspicion,” 

“ Exactly ; and therefore I would affix the private 
] mart of suspicion to the passport.” 

' Accordingly, my passport was countersigned 
and returned to me ; and I hurried back to the 
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steamer, I found it still at the quay, puffing and 
snorting, and evidently waiting for me. It was 
with inexpressible satisfaction and relief that I 
stepped again on deck, and received the congratula- 
tiona M the captain and my fellow -passengers, to 
whom I told my story by way of apology for de- 
taining them beyond the proper time. So far I 
had triumphed j but I had overheard enough to 
make me dubious of the final result. “The 
private mark of suspicion !” — those terribly mys- 
tetioua words kept haunting me all the way to 
Cronstadt. How much might they imply? I 
knew that they portended something unpleasant : 
I afterwards ascertained that they might involve 
Siberia and the knout. I examined the passport 



at leisure, and tried to detect the private mark of 
I suspicion. 1 could see nothing. It might be in 
] the form of one of the letters ; or it might be in 
the flourish at the end of the Baron *s signature. 
I studied the document as I have never studied 
any similar document before or since. But at last 
I gave up the attempt in despair. 

PA»T H, SHOWING WHAT BECAME OF IT, 
When we arrived off Cronstadt, a number of 
Russian gentlemen came on board the steamer to 
; examine our passports. 1 was summoned into the 
saloon, where I found the Board of Examiners 
sitting in solemn conclave, with an old naval 
officer at their head. Now it so happened, by one 
of those freaks of fortune, or, rather, one of those 
appointments of Providenoe, which seem so strange 


to us mortals, that 1 subsequently became well 
acquainted with the president of the Board ; and 
he afterwards gave me a piece of information 
which it is necessary for my readers to possess at 
this stage, in order that they may understand 
the really perilous position in which I stood. It 
seems, that, just about that time, some attempts 
had been made to assassinate the late Emperor 
Nicholas ; and, in consequence of those attempts, 
the secret police were more than usual on the 
alert. Moreover, they had just been informed by 
their agents in London that some desperate Foies, 
who had dodged Nicholas during his visit to Eng- 
land in 1 844, but had been kept at bay by the 
admirable precautions of the English police, were 
about to proceed to St. Petersburg for the express 
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j purpose of murdering the Czar. These Foies, 

' whether real or suppositious, had applied for pass- 
\ ports in London; but (to make the case against 
I me blacker} being well known to the Russian 
agents, and having thus been foiled in their at- 
I tempts, they were expected to proceed to some 
intermediate foreign port — such as Hamburgh or 
Copenhagen — and try to procure some passports 
. there. My case seemed to tolly with this descrip- 
tion so completely, that the reader will at once 
perceive my d soger. Only a week belore we 

arrived at Cronstadt, a man had come by steamer 
from Hamburgh, and had been taken up on bus* 

! picion ; being unable to clear himself, he was 
I thrown into prison ; and, after describing bis case 
| to me, the old president subsequently added, very 
significantly and mysteriously* “ and where he is 
now- — Cod knows. 11 

When 1 entered the saloon for examination, I 
found the Board engaged in a learned discussion 
on my name. T have the misfortune to possess a 
very long and uncommon family designation, 
which, aa far as I know, is shared by only two 
other families in England ; and the unfamiliar 
sound at once increased the suspicions and pro- 
voked the criticisms of my scrutineers. Happily, 
the dehate was in Russ ; and 1 inwardly chuckled 
over the advantage which my knowledge of that 
language gave me. 

“ Who ever heard of such a name in England ? ” 
said one of the Board, who evidently prided him- 
self on his supposed knowledge of the English. 
“If it had been •jSftwtwd,' or * but 

* ! * " and he repeated my name, torturing it 

most abominably in the pronunciation. 

“ Have any of you, gcntlemeo, ever heard of 
an English name like that ?" asked the old presi- 
dent. 

| “ No !” was the universal response. 

“Mr. Interpreter,” continued the president, 
addressing an Englishman, or pseudo-Englishman, 
boside him, “ ask the captain of the steamer" 
(who was standing behind) “ if he kno^s any 
other Englishman of that name j but mind you 
put the question in a whisper, that the man may 
nut overhear you." 

The mysterious whisper took place, while I had 
considerable difficulty in maintaining due control 
over my risible faculties ; and at length the inter- 
preter said aloud, in Buss, that the captain knew 
no other Englishman of that name, and had never j 
heard it before he saw me on board. 

“ It can’t be an English name,” said one. 

“ It must be an assumed name," added another. 

“You mean because he wished to conceal bis 
real name,” said the English scholar. 

“ Now gentlemen,” resumed the president, 
“ look at the man himself ; does he look like an 
Englishman ? ” 

*■ No ■ ” shouted the commissioners in a chorus. 

“Look at him well : what does he look like ?" 

“ A Pole \ ” cried all, at once. 

“ Woo is me f ” thought 1 : “this is becoming 
serious.” 

“Mr. Interpreter, ask the captain aloud if he 
has any Poles on board ; and, while he is asking 
the question, you, gentlemen, fix your eyes upon 
the man, and see if he blenches.” 


| Thus kindly forewarned, I acre wed up my 
I nerves, not to refrain from starting, hut to keep 
my countenance. The question was asked ; some 
half -a- dozen pairs of eyes were sternly fixed on 
me; 1 am not sure, but I believe, that 1 locked 
! tolerably unconcerned. 

: “ He does not blench,” said one. 

| “Mr. Interpreter,” continued the president, 
j “ ask the man if he has ever been in Poland-” 

1 “ Yes, I have,” was my answer. 

“ Does he speak Polish 1 " 

“No," 

“ Does he speak Russ * " would, I thought, 
be the next question: but the wiseacres never 
I thought of that question which might have perilled 
my position. 

After several other questions had been asked and 
answered, the Board began to deliberate on my 
case ; and, as they never dreamt that 1 knew Rum, 
they suffered me to remain and overhear a debate 
so interesting and important to myself. They 
were unanimous iu thinking, that it was a very 
suspicious case indeed ; hut, when they came to 
consider what they should do to me, they fortu- 
nately differed iu their opinions. The majority 
seemed inclined to adopt the severest measures, 
and send me off to prison, as they had sent Lhe 
Me the week before ; and, in that case, my fate 
might have resembled his ; and I might never have 
returned to this country to record my adventure*. 
But there was a minority who thought that course 
too premature and harsh, and wished to transfer 
me to the Minister of the Secret Police at Saint 
! Petersburg. Seeing that the violent party were 
likely to win the day, and not being ambitious to 
share the Pole's fate, I thought it high time to 
make myself heard. I took advantage of a sea 
sonable moment to oak Mr. Interpreter, if the 
Board wanted my presence any longer, 

" I don’t know that they will let you off at all,” 
he replied, w'ith All the pomp and importance he 
could assume, 

“ What do you mean, sir ? ’* 

14 Why, it seems that yours is a very suspicion* 
case ; and the majority of the examiners think of 
ordering you to prison,” ho replied, seeming to 
take a t>etty delight in trying to frighten me. 

“ Indeed ! ” 1 said : “then will you be good 
enough to intcqjret what I aay to the Board; 
word for word, mind you.” 

The Interpreter at once saw the false position 
in which he hod placed himself, and wished to 
shuffle out of it. But I held him to his duty, and 
! persisted in my demand to address the Board. By 
| this time, their attention was drawn toward, ns ; 

, and I proceeded ; — 

“ Gentlemen, the Interpreter tells me, that yoa 
! think of sending me to prison.” 

My words were not faithfully rendered; they 
were modified so as to soften the guilt of the In- 
terpreter^ presumption and imprudence. Still* si 
he gave the substance of what E had said, I took 
no notice of his gloss, and proceeded to draw their 
attention to the fact, that my passport was in the 
English ambassador’s own handwriting. Perceiv- 
ing that this seemingly in significant circumstance 
hod (os, from my knowledge of Russian nature* I 
had anticipated) made a deep impression on them. 


I 
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I T^ent on to clinch the nail by telling them, that it 
wu useless to frighten me by threats of imprison- 
ment ; because I was veil known to some of the 
leading English residents (in Saint Petersburg), 
who were expecting my arrival, and would bo sure 
to make inquiries. This settled the matter; and 
they transferred me at once to the Chief of the 
Secret Police at Saint Petersburg. 

I was out of danger, but by no means out of 
the way of annoyance, I was put under police 
surveillance ; and my passport was withheld for 
many days. Day after day I had to dance attend- 
ance on the Foreign Office, and the Secret Police 
Office ; 1 was driven hack ward and forward, like 
a shuttlecock, from the one to the other. 

At the Foreign Office, I was examined by a gen- 
tleman who was an adept at the task. It would 
be useless to record all the questions and answers 
which passed between ns ; but the conclusion of 
my interview with liim ia worthy of detailed 
recital. 

1 * Were you ever in Russia bo fore 1 ” he asked. 

“ Yes.” 


“ Thank God, it ia all right,” thought I, breath- 
ing more freely ; for, in the suspicions circum- 
stances in which I stood, the most insignificant 
atom of evidence for or against mo acquired a 
fictitious importance. 

“ Ah 1 but here is a more materiel discrepancy,” 
continued the relentless functionary : “the de- 
scription given of you in your old passport does not 
at all correspond with your present appearance,” 

“ Seven years necessarily make a great change 
in a man's appearance.” 

“Yea, bnt not such a change as this : I cannot 
recognise your portrait in this description, listen. 
‘Face round '—-I call your face decidedly Jong: 
‘ Hair, red ' — your hair is nearly black. 1 Com- 
plexion, fair 1 — your complexion is what I should 
call dark. * Chin, smooth and round 1 — -it is true 
your whiskers may have begun to flourish since, 
but your chin oould scarcely have lengthened so 
much in so short a space of time.” 

I was utterly dismayed, I do not know that I 
hod ever read that striking description of my per- 
son before. 


“ How long ago ? ” 

<( It is seven years since I left Russia.’ 

At a sign from my examiner, an attendant left 
tho room : and, while I was answering some other 
questions, he returned with a paper in his hand. 

“ Here ia your old passport.” 

I was perfectly amazed. Not more than a 
minute or two could have elapsed since T snld that 
1 had left Russia seven years before. During these 
seven years, hundreds of thousands of travellers 
mnst have come and gone, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of passports been deposited at the Foreign 
Office ; and, yet, at a minute's notice, tho officials 
could lay their hand on the passport that was 
wanted. The whole thing seemed done by magic. 
Such is the perfection to which the passport ays- { 
torn has been carried in Russia. With the excep- 
tion of a few criminals, or reputed criminals, who 
have eluded justice, the Russian Government could 
nay where every individual Russian is at this mo- 
ment. It is the triumph of oriental despotism. 

“ How is this ? ” said my examiner, after turn- 
ing over tho leaves of my old passport. “Yon 

now call yourself ‘John Knox * hut, in your 

old passport, yon ore called ‘John Edward 

on alios ? Eh ? ” 

For the moment, I was dum founded ; I could not 
imagine how such a mistake could have crept in ; 
and, from a sinister smile, which played on my j 
tormentor's countenance, l concluded that he took | 
toy silence to be a confession of guilt. But, hap- i 
pily, a bright idea suddenly flashed across my mind. 
A Russian freqnantly signs his father’s baptismal 
name (after his own), with the affix “ ov, n which 
means 41 son of ; 11 thus, in applying for a pass- 
port seven yean before, I might have subscribed 
myself “ John Edioardovf {John y son of Editardj ; 
and the Russian copyist might easily make a mis- | 
take, and set my name down as “ Jofin Edward ” ' 
in the body of the passport. This I suggested to ; 
the examiner. 

“Never fear, 11 said the imperturbable firnc- | 


“ I met with a severe accident a few years ago, 11 
I gasped out. “It injured my health, and I dare 
say 1 do not look quite the some os I did before 
the accident-” 

“And has that accident dyed your hair as 
well!" 

“It must have been a mistake of the person 
who filled up the passport.” 

“ Ordinarily 1 do not notice such discrepancies,” 
aoid the stem and merciless official: “bat, when 
there are other suspicious circumstances, they be- 
come important elements in the decision ; and, aa 
yours is too serious a case to be left to my discre- 
tion I must transfer you to the Chief of the Secret 
Police.” 

The Chief of the Secret Police was then no less 
a man than the celehrated Count Orlov ; the 
favourite of the late Emperor Nicholas, and the 
Chief Plenipotentiary of Russia at the Paris Con* 
ferencoa which terminated the Crimean war. He 
was the man, to whom Nicholas ia reported to 
have said, in one of his saddened moods, “There 
is only one honest man in Russia : ” and, while the 
I favourite was bowing his acknowledgment of the 
supposed compliment, never for a moment douht- 
ing, that he, the immaculate Orlov, was the “ one 
honest man,” whose presence the clearsighted 
an toe rat recognised and rejoiced in, Nicholas dis< 
polled the illusion by quietly adding — “and thal 
ia myself tl Yet I knew very well that no one had 
greater influenoe over Nicholas , and that, next t < 
the Czar himself, no one had so much power it 
Russia. This was the formidable personage, witl 
whom I was about to be brought into such cIqm 
contact; and, under the awkward-looking circum 
stances which surrounded me, I confess that !' 
shrank from the ordeal. I resolved to be per 
feetty frank with him ; and I believe it was mj 
frankness that saved me. 

My interview with the Chief of the Secre 
Police was of the most exciting character. A 
first my worst suspicions seemed about to br 


t tonary, “The truth will come out : you must realised. Count Orlov gazed at me, and sounder 
Nave signed yonr name yourself at the end of the j me in the most tut arching and inquisitive manner 
passport. Here it is — 1 John Edwardov,’ ” [ He questioned and cross- questioned me severely 
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I be turned me inside out, and outside in again ; I 
and, if I bad faltered for a moment ; if 1 bad ; 
equivocated in the slightest degree ; if I bad made j 
a single statement that was untrue; he would 
have detected me. But be could not discover a 
single flaw in my statement : and, when be bad 
finally released me from my painful position, T 
left him with a higher opinion of bis character 
than I bad previously entertained, and a more 
intense detestation of the system which required 
el man of such superior attainments to inflict 
petty tortures, and, to make unworthy inquiries into 
the purposes and intentions of a stranger who con- | 
ducted himself fairly and openly. 

But, long before I had done with Count Orlov, 
and, therefore, long before I hod obtained my pass- 
port, I had become thoroughly sick and tired of 
the spies, who, T felt, were upon my track 
wherever I went. I could not walk into the 
streets without some one dogging my steps; 1 : 
could not sit down to a meal without some curious j 
eyes watching my movements ; X could not retire ; 
to my bed-room without some one standing as 
sentinel outside the door, — it was horrible 1 The ! 
very air seemed to be oppressive and stifling. In 1 
J those few days of police surveillance, 1 learnt to : 
sympathise with the feelings which drove poor 
Tos&o to madness. At last, I could endure it no : 

I longer ; I could not resist the desire to give them 
1 the slip for one day ; just for one sweet day of 

| liberty- I consulted a friend ; and he told me that 

I could easily do it by spending the day at Cron- 
i stadt. It was true I could not legally go there 
without a passport ; but it was custom ary for the 
i English residents, instead of showing their pass- 
ports to lay down a piece of money, at the ticket 
office. This practical mode of thwarting the ob- 
i noxious spies of the Secret Police by a bribe bad 
become so universal and so successful that it was 
quite possible to escape detection, so X resolved to 
take my friend's advice. 

Early the following morning I went to the 
! quay, put down the honorarium instead of the 
1 passport, together with the fare, at the ticket 
j office, and took my place, undetected as 1 thought, 

. on beard the steamer which plies between St, 
Petersburg and Cronstadt. It was a glorious 
morning in June, and 1 was in the highest spirits. 
The sense of relief, the consciousness of liberty, 
i was exquisitely sweet, clouded though it was by a 
j fancy, for cue moment, that a pair of eyes, be- 
| longing to a somewhat official-looking gentleman 
t in plain clothes, were fixed upon mo rather sus- 
picions! y ; but I resolved to shake off this gtoomy 
impression, and, in apito of all the police in ; 
Russia, to enjoy myself for the day. And X did- j 
| I spent the day in examining the famous fortifies- ; 
tions of Cronstadt, which Sir Charles Napier was ] 
to have taken in a week, but which, 1 believe 
(though not a military man), tho united forces of 
England and France could not have captured in a 
year. In the afternoon, I was at the pier in good 
time for the last steamer to St- Petersburg. I 
put down tho small bribe again instead of the 
passport, but, to my dismay, the clerk would not 
| receive it* 

I “You must show me your passport,” he 
growled. 


44 But is it not usual for gentlemen to lay d&vn 
a coin instead of the passport ? ” 

11 1 have nothing to do with that ; I cannot let 
you pass without a passport.^' 

** I have not one with me." 

“ Where is it ? ” 

“ At the Foreign Office at 3L Petersburg." 

44 Then yon CAn't pass.” 

‘ 1 What am I to do ? Can I write for it ? ” 

44 Certainly not ; you must apply for it per- 
sonally ; otherwise, you'll never get it.” 

44 Then 1 will go and apply for it in person-” 

44 You will not be allowed to return to St 
Petersburg without a passport.” 

41 What am I to do, then T ” 

** I don't know." 

Now, as I saw other gentlemen admitted with- 
out passports, I came to the conclusion that I 
was s marked man. I waa regularly caught in 
a trap. But how to get out of it? It was 
evident I could not get back to 9t. Petersburg, 
so I resolved to take it coolly, to sleep comfort- 
ably at on inn that night, and in the mo ruing, 
perhaps, some mouse might be found that would 
kindly nibble through the cords of the net in 
which I was caught. T went to the English 
hotel and ordered a dinner and a bed. As I 
was sitting at dinner, sipping my wine with thii 
feeling of independence which, as an Englishman, 
I naturally felt at 44 mine inn,” a waiter ap- 
proached me with — 

44 Did you order a bed here, sir? 11 
44 Yes, I did." 

44 Would yon be so good as to give me yoor 
passport, sir?” 

44 What do you want with my passport ? ” 

44 We must show it at the Police Office.” 

44 What I can X not sleep at an inn without 
showing my passport?” 

44 Certainly not, sir ; it is against the law.” 

44 1 have no passport with me.” 

41 Oh, then, you cannot sleep here, air.” 

After repeating the experiment at another mn, 
with precisely the same result, I was obliged, m s 
last resource, to walk out into the streets. It 
won so light and bright, under that northern sky. 
that it looked all night as if the enn had just set ; 
and I felt jolly enough, and could scarcely regrei 
that I had been obliged to turn out. But, about 
two o'clock, I met a policeman, who ashed me 
what I waa doing in the streets at that time of 
ipght, when honest folks were in bed. This 
courteous question I answered in the Quaker 
fashion, by asking him what was his opinion of 
his own honesty, as he was in the same predica- 
ment with myself. 

44 Sbow me your passport,” waa the only reply 
he condescended to give. 

44 Confound the passport ! ” thought I. These 
infernal spies will imprison me at lost.” 

44 Well, where ia your passport ? ” 

44 1 have none with me,” 

44 Then you cannot walk the streets at thin time 
of night without a passport.” 

4 4 What ami to do? I cannot go to an ion, 
because they won't let me tn without a passport ; 
X cannot go home, because they won't let me ovJ 
i without a passport ; and now you say I must not 
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walk the streets without a passport ; where am I 
to go ! " 

M I don't know.” 

4 1 May I go and throw myself into the sea* off 
yonder pier, without a passport ? ” 

* 1 Oh, yes ; you may do that , 11 
That is about the only thing one can do without 
a passport in Russia. The result of it all was, 
that I surrendered myself to the worthy Minister 
of Justice (or injustice), and was actually conveyed 
to St, Petersburg under the care of that very pair o£ 
eyes which had looked so suspicious on board the 
steamer. I afterwards discovered that those prying 


eyes had never lost sight of me throughout the 
day ; they had dogged mo from fort to fort, 
from inn to inn, from street to street, and wore 
never taken off from their guard over my 
innocent head till they had seen me safe and 
sound in St Petersburg. Many thanks for their 
loving watchfulness and care. 

When I look hack on these adventures with a 
passport in Russia, I cannot but feel bow they 
served, after all the annoyance, to enhance the 
blessings and value of a free country. The pass- 
port system in Russia is a relic of Oriental bar- 
barism ; a badge of slavery j a sign that the Rus- 
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sians can call neither body nor soul their own, but 
mtiat have them ticketed and labelled with their 
owner’s name. ** Alexander II. , Autocrat of all 
the Russiaa, passport No. 547 1*" It was all 
very well for our ancestor Gurth the swineherd 
and the slave to endure; hut free-born men, 
living in a free country, will never bend their 
necks to wear a collar. The passport is another 
sort of ticket- ofdeave, and the system is one 
equally associated with vUJany and corruption and 
much public inconvenience. To submit to the 
ignominy of carrying a label about you, certifying 
who yon are, as if you word were not enough ; to 
bo obliged to show this ticket to every little 
pettifogging functionary, who may choose to de- 


mand it; to be liable to a cross-examination by- 
said functionary on every little minutia every 
time he happens to have a grudge against you, 5r 
fancies that you have not bribed him liberally 
enough ; this is a degradation to which none but a 
convicted criminal ought to be subjected. I have 
been in almost every country in Europe, but I 
have seen no country where the brand is burnt in 
so deeply as in Russia. When I last returned 
home from the North ; when I trod once more 
upon the free English soil, and breathed once more 
the free English air, I felt a weight taken off my 
soul ; I experienced a sense of returning strength 
and manhood ; and I thanked God that my home 
is in glorious Old England I 
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LAST WEEK I motive It may well be that in very few 

cases the homage of the human race will be ptid 


It is the fashion to say that the day of great 
men is at an end, and people discuss the subject 
much as follows. There is such a uniformity of 
education and of opportunity, that there is very 
little to distinguish A. from B. Hero-worship 
expired with the newspaper and the railway. In 
order that it may exist there most be a dim 
shadowy background. Men fall prostrate before 
a cloud , but where all is clear and palpable to 
the senses, they handle, they criticise, they discuss, 
they doubt. Hence the reverence for the heroes 
of antiquity. Imagine the Bight Honourable 
Pericles, member for the Hymettus Burghs, to be 
well dissected from day to day in the l( Clerken- 
weil Courier,” as the clear-sighted editor could 
dissect him when a War Peloponnesian, or other, 
was in program, which the great statesman did 
not conduct exactly in conformity with the views 
of that eminent publicist. Fancy Demosthenes 
on tho wrong side, or indeed on the right one, and 
how, to the eyes of party men, those roaring 
sentences, which we were all taught to admire in 
our youth, would degenerato into u miserable 
stuff,” “ nisi-prius pleading, ” ■* catchpenny trash, ” 
and so forth. The man lived and spoke two 
thousand years and more ago. The human race 
Lave ceased to care about Philip of Macedon and 
his doings. Indeed the only remains now of what 
was once deemed so important are a few Klephts 
owning a doubtful allegiance to a Bavarian Kinglet 
(who wb b it lived at Munich when Demosthenes 
wore wig and gown ! ), and the tirades of eloquent 
abuse with which young gentlemen, struggling for 
First Oases, are so familiar. If our Own Corre- 
spondent had accompanied Julius Caesar during his 
ware in Gaul, and Mr. fieuter had helped us hour 
by hour to the very latest intelligence of his 
doings amongst the Belgm and others, how some 
amongst us would have cried him up as a “ fine 
energetic fellow,” a ** soldier to the back -bone ; ” 
but how the peace-party would have groaned over 
him, and dubbed him a monster in human form, a 
cat hd* - nine- tails in the right hand of Destiny I 
How his fame would hove gone up and down 
exactly as he was fortunate or unfortunate in his 
operations. Excelsior is the motto of tbe bubble ; 
it must soar upwards, and upwards still Let it 
pause for a moment in ita flight, and all that 
remains of its iridescence and its glory is a drop 
or two of ooap and water, not over clean. 

Such is the fashion of talk about modem great- 
ness — or rather about the possibility of greatness 
in modern times. Thera is some truth and some 
untruth about the theory. That it can scarcely 
be altogether true would appear from the fact that 
there ora three or four names just now which are 
uppermost in the minds of all, and the bearers 
of these famous names really ora what the old 
Greek hexameter men would have colled shepherds 
of the people. There is Joseph Garibaldi for one. 
Who will say that the days of hero-worship are 
gone by when we rasd of the homage paid to that 
great chief? Aspiring young men ! the real trouble 
is not so much to get your greatness acknowledged 
as fairly to earn the acknowledgment by noble 
deeds enacted for the good of others, without 


in so immediate and palpable a form as it now a 
to that great Italian leader. It is not allowed to 
every man to put on a red jereey — to conquer a . 
kingdom— and to give it away for tbe greater 
happiness of all concerned within six months. 
Men, however, may be great in other way a. Ns : 
doubt Michael Faraday in his laboratory — just on 
the eve, or on the morrow, of a great discovery— 
receives bis reward as well as Joseph Garibaldi at 
the conclusion of a well- fought day. After alb 1 
the evnvas f and the laurel crowns, and the tri- i 
mnphal arches do not count for much. Htt 
thought that he has been the instrument in the 
hands of Providence to put an end to so much 
misery, must be that which makes such a nunu 
Garibaldi feel happy in himself. There is something 
about his ways of going on which makes his de- 
tractors appear ridiculous. Even Dr. Paul Culm 
squirts dirty water at him with an uncertain hand. 
The Papal people, who ore rather adepts at coning 
than otherwise, can’t get their curses to hold wits 
when they curse Garibaldi. Aa you read the 
head- roll of medieval ahuse, and the curses come 
rumbling out like potatoes out of a sack, yon fed 
that they are qoito out of place. It is Dr, &k> p 
cursing Obadiah in his vitals, and in oil the seta 1 
of his life, because he has tied a string round a 
bag in too complete a manner. Joseph Garibaldi 
ia not “iniquitous,” “impure,” 11 the enemy of 
God and man, 1 ’ because be dislikes Cardinal Ante- 
nelli, and would much prefer that Pio Nano should 
take up his residence somewhere else than si 
Borne, Garibaldi has been attacked in a far lew 
virulent manner, and in a much more wholesome 
spirit by pnblic writers in our own country. Of 
this there is no great reason to complain, became 
he has been handled just os any great Englishman 
would have been handled who was— what is the 
usual phrase! — “ occupying a prominent position 
in public life .’ 1 

We do criticise the acta of our leaders in thn 
country in a very unsparing way, and well ii it 
for them and for us all that this is done, so that 
we may not fall into the aenilities and anilities of 
j hero-worship. But never in our time has tint 
amende honorable been so quickly paid aa in the 
cose of Joseph Garibaldi. On Monday he was a 
kind of crazy buccaneer for going to Sicily. On 
Tuesday he was the remarkable man whose story 
was like au Arabian tale. On Wednesday oar 
great thinkers wagged their fingers at him, after 
the fashion of tbe witches in Macbeth, for think- 
ing of on attempt upon the mainland. The 
| Sicilian rocket was to fall down by mere grevita- 
■ tion os the Neapolitan stick. On Thursday, tbf 
| “ remark able- man theory” was brought to light 
once more. His acts stultified prophecy, and 
defied criticism. Dobbe admitted his error. On 
Friday it appeared that Dobbs was right after aB 
Garibaldi, who was at best a splendid partisan 
leader — a fact which Dobbe was free to admit — 
bad attempted a bit of statesmanship— really now ! 
Worse still, he was about to fight a battle qganudj 
regular troops, and the result was not only to the 
ingenious Dobbs, but to every dear old gentleman 
in the Senior United Service CLnb, bnt a foregone 
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conclusion. On Saturday the grant battle was not 
I only greatly fought, but greatly won. Garibaldi 
waa a great General. Dobbs had put his visa on 
him. It wai all right until Garibaldi's brat re- 

I verse, when his English friend would have turned 
upon him, and denounced him as an impostor. 

I Yes, Garibaldi had proved to Dobhs’s satisfaction 
that he could set a squadron in the field ; but let 
him still beware of statesmanship. 

Well— Wftll T Arthur Wellesley, after his Penin- 
sula and Waterloo, was dubbed by the late 
Daniel O'Connell a " stunted corporal,’ 1 but he 
i survived it. On Sunday poor Garibaldi had com* 
| mitted a great error, he had thrown himself into 
j the arms of Mazzini, or Matzini had thrown him- 
self into bis arms — in point of fact, something waa 
wrong about the embraces ; and Dobbs, admitting 
all the while that Garibaldi had about him the 
makings of a great general, was more and more 
convinced that as a statesman he was weak, shal- 
low, and incompetent. On Monday it turned out 
that Garibaldi, wbo had had aomo small business 
1 on hand (while Dobbs was dining out in London), 
ouch as meeting a regular army with his hasty 
levies, coming to an understanding with the 
Sardinian Government, maintaining the requi 
site attitude against Lamoricifere, whilst La- 
moricifcro still existed aa a political and 
military entity, had really not done so very badly. 
He had had a very difficult game to play at Naples 
whilst engaged with the enemy in front, and had 
only spore minutes te play it in. He had, how- 
I ever, contrived to keep now one ball, now another, 
in the air until the moment had arrived for deci- 
sive action ; when, L>J he was found te have done 
the very thing which Dobbs himself had pointed 
out as the only proper course— namely, handed 
the southern portion of the Italian peninsula and 
the island of Sicily, which hy his wisdom and his 
courage he had all hut purged of the Bourbons and 
their adherents, over to Victor Emmanuel, True to 
| the declaration of the last ten yean of his life 
1 Garibaldi still believed that the best chances of 
independence and safety for his country lay in the 
i union of all the provinces under one sceptre. 

; Dobbs withdrew the epithet of Mosaoni alio— end 
I was appeased. 

| Hm not this been the tone of a certain portion 
of English society towards Garibaldi durthg the 
last few months ? No great harm is intended, but 
the habit of English political life is to drag 
1 down all men to the intellectual level of the 
I speakers or writers. They weigh thorn in their own 
; scales, and measure them with their own rules. 

I On the whole, it is welL They have more te 
learn from Garibaldi, than Garibaldi from them — 
and they will accept the teaching in the long 
run. Have we not lived through a period when 
the present premier of England was known as 
** Cupid," and the mere mention of his name pro- 
voked a smile or a sneer ? Now, the reason why 
this mention has been mado of Garibaldi is, that 
ul though very wise people tell us that the day of 
hero* worship is gone by for ever, it would appear 
that just now the whole action of Europe turns upon 
the decisions of half-a-dozen men, and Garibaldi U 
one of them. Indeed, until he had announced his 


the Two Sicilies at once to Victor Emmanuel he 
may be said to have been the foremoet amongst 
these marking men. What has he been about 
lost week * To relate what these half-dozen men 
have been doing for the last seven days, would 
be the shortest method of giving a true chronicle 
of the week. 

Just now Garibaldi has taken Capua. In Southern 
Italy his task is well-nigh completed. It is said 
that when this is fairly accomplished, be will 
return to his little island of Caserta, and put 
of! dignity — at Least as much of it os beadles 
would care about — more easily than he put it 
There are net wanting rumours that when the 
Italian matter is finished, he meditates an ex- 
pedition into Hungary. The * notice of this 
movement, indicated to the troops under General 
Ttlrr’s order*, seems ominous enough — and yet 
one should guess, that if the disaffection amongst 
the Hungarian soldiers in the Austrian service be 
os profound os it is said to be, hoth the Hungarian 
and tbe Italian question will receive a more 
pacific solution. Tbe theory of the financial men 
is, that Austria is at the present moment prepared 
to bargain away and sell Venetia for a suitable 
consideration. The Austrian authorities appear to 
be shooting the Hungarian gunners at Venice 
for spiking the guns which they should turn 
against Cresar’a foes. 

This preliminary matter of Garibaldi’s once 
disjused of, Europe falls back into its normal 
state — which state now appears to be one of depen- 
dence upon the resolutions to be adopted by the 
French Emperor. Now, what is this man about ? 
— be who wears the shoes of stillness, and who 
bears the sword of sharpness, like the hero of the 
Fairy Tale ! To be sure, last week, he has been 
drafting a few more battalions to Home, and has 
managed matters so effectually, that if it were 
thought desirable to dislodge them from that 
illustrious city of ruins and recollections, the task 
would not he a very easy one. This, however, 
has ostensibly been the smallest of what our 
French neighbours call the Imperial pre-occupations 
during the last week. Louis Napoleon, during 
that brief section of time, has had. the good sense 
te close with Mr. Whitworth. He has put our 
own tardy government to shame, and secured for 
himself means of offence and defence superior to 
our own. Besides this, Louis Napoleon has thrown 
himself into the theory of the currency, aod is 
about to appear before the eyes of Europe as the 
great Banker of the world. If the intelligence he 
true — and it appears to be true — and if the 
announcement is not a mere blind — a golden shield 
held before the breasts of his soldiers — it is well. 
Europe, just now, has more to gain from peace 
than from war. 

But if Lonis Napoleon takes to banking in good 
earnest, Lord Oventone had best look to himself. 
The pound sterling — that Fetish of the "well' 
regulated 11 English mind — is in imminent danger. 
Beware the Ides of March— or rather, the Second 
of December 1 Our ledgers are exposed to a 
coup-d'ital. The financial may be more intent 
than the military arm after all ; and the French 
Emperor, who seems to have given up the idea of 
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reach Cape) Court by double entry after all. The 
working!! of the company popularly known ut 
the “ Credit Mobi£ier, n may give some clue to the 
fashion of the Imperial thought upon each ruh- 
jects. Credit, if wo mistake not, is to be the 
keystone of the system, without those precau- 
tionary reserves which the late Sir Robert Feel 
would have deemed indispensable for the sucoeu 
of his financial operations. This matter should 
be regarded seriously. The announcement of it 
is the most important event of Last Week, 
Europe may have somewhat to dread from France 
gorged with prosperity — but still more from 
desperate and bankrupt France. 

Pounds, shillings, and pence — or rather francs 
and centimes — apart, what has Louis Napeleou 
been about for the last seven days l He has been 
endeavouring to restore harmony between himself 
and the Parisian workmen irritated with the high 
price of lodgings and the dearness of tobacco. He 
has been marking bis definitive rupture with the 
parti prttre which has served his turn, and may 
now be cast aside, or at least reduced to obedience 
The fag-ends of cigars, and the broken fragments 
of pipes, which have been cast by the workmen 
on the path where he takes his uanaj walk, have 
produced more effect upon the mind of Louis 
Napoleon than the headless arrows of the Ultra- 
montane clergy. 

To the workmen the Emperor deigns to explain 
his tobacco policy, and there is little doubt that if 
the explanation does not suffice to conjure away 
the storm of cigar- ends and broken pipes, Louis 
Napoleon will give way. Ho is too wise a ruler 
to drive men desperate by putting out their pipes. 
Obstinate old George 1IT, lost his North American 
provinces for a pound of tea ; Louis Napoleon will 
not put his crown iu danger for an ounce of 
tobacco. For the priests he has a different word. 
Cromwell could not have taken a higher tone with 
a High-Church hishop of his day than the French 
Emperor now does with his recalcitrant clergy. 
Hey must follow as he leads, or — ■ I He Fn gH*h 
Protector gave the Irish malcontents in bis time 
the choice between emigration to Connaught, or 
to a point which lay still further south— and this 
is much the tone adopted last week by Louis 
Napoleon with his protesting bishops. The day 
of genuflexions and pilgrimages in company with 
the graceful Eugtinie to the shrines of the Breton 
1 peasant is at an end, Louis Napoleon now leaves 
! the Holy Father exposed to the full force of cir- 
cumstances, and what he calls the inevitable logio 
of facts. Well, just now the iu evitable logio" 

means the occupation of the late Papal territory — ► 
save the patrimony of St. Peter — -by the national 
troops. It means the presence of an overwhelm- 
ing French force in Rome and the patrimony of 
St. Peter itself. It means a bankrupt exchequer, 
and the benefit of the act — or worse — far Fio 
Nono ere the coming winter is at an end. 

So far of Joseph Garibaldi and Louis Napoleon : 
let us not lose sight of our own First Minister, and 
his doings, during the Last Week. Lord 
Palmerston is as much the expression of the aspi- 
rations and wishes of English society, at the latter 
end of the nineteenth century, u Garibaldi is of 
struggling — end now well-nigh triumphant — -Italy, 


or Louis Napoleon of France, weary of revolution* I 
and loving glory wall, but money still more. I : 
Time was when these islands were ruled by the 
great revolution families or the Whig connection. , 
Then George HI. and the younger Pitt, with their i 
batches of new peers, had it all their own way. 
Then the Radicals and Reformers practically rated j 
over us for a term of yean, and great lords and 
great statesmen, and all who aimed at the peer's 
coronet, and the seals of office, were compelled to I 
pay court to the populaoe. These were the palmy 1 
days for political adventurers. There has come, at 
last, a time when Englishmen are weary of these 
things, or, more properly speaking, are content i 
with what has been gained, and do not care fur i 
revolution principles or quintereeuoe of Wbiggery, 
or great Tory Peers, or High Prerogative Attorney- 
Generals, or Demagogues, or the Five Points of the 
Charter. See, last session, what a failure resulted 
from the attempt to galvanise the dead movement 1 
of 1831-32 into fresh life. Time* are changed. . 
It is idle to look in July for last winter's anew, or 1 
to water apple-trees in December with hot water, 
after the fashion of Triptolemua Yellowly, in 
search of a second crop. Lord Palmerston is the i 
man who has had the wisdom to discern Lev 
English society is to be ruled during the cnrmt 
decenuial period. I 

In the absence of all strong political psaiim 
and feeling*, tbe statesman who is a good-humoured 
embodiment of the public opinion of his country 
is our appropriate chief. When we are not rui- 
ning crvsy about a war, or engaged in mad specu- 
lation, the characteristic of English society is com- 
mon sense. Lord Palmerston is common nose 
personified. He knows how to deal with mra, 1 
and therefore men like to deal with him. He a 
neither a fanatic nor a sceptic in religion ; be will 
hold his own against the Court, when need k, and 
yet maintain the authority of the Crown ; he it 
touchy, and perhaps a trifle too well inclined Id 
parade the British Lion in his dealings with foreigi 
powers — iu our very hearts we are all inclined to 
give that noble ini™*! an airing now and then. 
He is not loo great an orator. In tho year I860 
we would no more consent to be ruled by a great 
orator, than by an eminent tragedian. Althoagk 
he every now and then fall* into the mistake of 
treating a political adversary with something very 
much like contempt in the House of Commons,— 
as a set-off, when addressing himself to the eon- 
try — he ha* all the exquisite tact of Scarlett whm 
“going to a jury.” Nobody knows better than ■ 
Lord Palmerston the value of a sandwich com- 
posed of two commonplace* and a bad joke. The 
style of oratory is not great, but it suits us ju4 : 
now. Then there i* the genial humour of the mo 
when out of harness Despite of his seventy and 
odd years — and what dull people call the cares of 
State — the English Premier is aa ready for so I 
afternoon's rabbit-shooting as a great schoolboy. 
With all this he is in very truth a statesman d ! 
great experience — of dose discernment— of high 
administrative ability — and a lover of his country. I 1 
Lord Palmerston's Yorkshire progress, with a 
oheerful word, and a cordial grasp of the hand fa | 
all who came across him, may fairly be irdoori :j 
amongst the events of Lajt t Week. I 
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CHAPTER m. 

Whin a Frenchman's wife disappears {if the 
fact is likely to be known among hie friends) he 
select* hie second*, and practises hie thrust in 
tierce. When the same misfortune happen* to an 
American, he fill* hi* pocket* with revolvers, and 
bides his time. When an Englishman is so un- 
happy as to find his castle loft unto him desolate, 
he consult* his solicitor. 

Let it be distinctly understood at the outset of 
our narrative, that Arthur Lygon, shocked, stag- 
gering, bewildered, was loyal and true to the 
woman whom he loved. For not one moment did 
the husband of Laura admit to his heart a single 
thought that accused her honour and his own. 
The first idea that would occur to most men, sur- 
rounded by such circumstance* as those described 
in our opening chapter, would be, not unnaturally, 
that cou jugal relation* between the wife and the 
husband were over for ever and ever. That first 
idea would have been the very last for Arthur 
Lygon, or, rather, it never arose to him at all. 
Alter a long and wearying night, during which 
every possibility that hi* brain could suggest as 


the cause of the sorrow that had come upon him 
presented itself with sickening iteration, until the 
gradually deadening faculty refused to be driven 
along the dreary paths of conjecture, and the f 
bright dawn found him pale, nervous, and agi- 
tated, Lygon’s true heart was still bravo and firm 
enough to resist, unconsciously, the entrance of 
any base thought. His wife had encountered 
some fearful misfortune, and to rescue her, and 
restore her to the home whence she had been 
lured, or forced, or driven by some agency | 
which it was his to trace and punish — that 
was Arthur Lygon's business* And when, 
after that terrible night-watch, ho stood at his 
opened window, and cooled his forehead in the 
soft air of the summer morning, he had no angry 
words to utter, no sighs for his own tribulation, 
no reproaches against an undeserved destiny to 
pour out, after the fashion of heroes who are snd- | 
denly grieved or wronged. His one thought was 
for the delivery of Laura from the unknown 
enemy, A moot unpictnreaque, ineffective Hero, ' j 
indeed, and one upon whom such a chance of ji 
melting pathos and of fiery declamation was wan- 
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ton ly wasted, but you must take him aa he Is. 
The loss is mine, I mourn for the eloquence that 
he might have launched into the night, the tows 
'which he might hare called on the rising sun to 
attest and register. In lieu of such a record, I 
have to do the humblest duty, that of telling the 
exact truth. Miserable and disturbed, he waited 
for the day, and when the morning was somewhat 
advanced, he bathed, dressed, and left lus room 
aa calmly, to outward appearances, as he had done 
on the preceding day. 

With prompt resolve that there should be no ! 
shadow of suspicion in his household, Mr, Lygon 
had, within an hour from receiving the mysterious 
message, gone down-stairs, and in the presence of 
the children, but not addressing the falsehood to 
them — we are strange creatures — had informed a 
servant that a very dear friend of himself and of 
Mrs* Lygon lay at the point of death in Hereford- 
shire, and that she hod moat properly hurried off 
in hope to be in time to see the departing lady. 
He managed, aa if accidentally, to drop into the 
explanation a word or two implying that the 
dying friend was rich, thus certain to convey an 
impression which would be at once acceptable to 
domestics, for whom the information was intended. 
He trusted that in five minutes they would be 
cunningly nodding their heads in approval of their 
mistrefs’s cleverness in looking after the interests 
of her family ; and he was not deceived- He even 
went through the ceremony of the dinner, and 
his silence and thoughtfulness were easily accounted 
for by his servants. It had been cruel work, 
however, to contend against the chatter of the 
children. 

4 4 Has the lady ever been here, papa? 1 * de- 
manded Frederick. “ Do we know her ? ” 

“No, no, dear.” 

“ Have / seen her? ’’ asked Walter, who, as the 
eldest, deemed that his prolonged experience had 
probably embraced the acquaintance in question. 

“ No, Walter. But we'll not talk about it any 
more, dears. The loss of one whom we love is a 
very sad thing, and at present we do not know 
what it may please God should happen. So we 
will not speak any more about it until we hear 
from mamma." 

And, as may easily he supposed, the few hours 
during which it was necessary to support appear- 
I ances seemed anything but few or brief to Arthur 

I Lygon ; hut they passed. His children's lost 

kisses were warm upon his cheek when he once 
more locked himself into the room in which a 
happy father had, on three anxious, happy days, 
presented a newly-born child, for the kiss of a 
pole but smiling mother— of her who had left him, 
and all of them. 

When Mr. Lygon, accompanied by little Clara, 
proud of being her father's companion, and almost 
prouder of being placed in charge of carpet-bag 
and cloaks, reached Lipthwoite* he drove straight 
to the house of Mr. Berry, but found that the 
latter had taken his pony and ridden across to the 
Abbey. Mm. Berry had gone into the town, but 
tlic servant, who knew Mr. Lygon well, and was 
rapturous at the sight of the little girl of whom 
much had been heard, but who had never visited 
the place where her beautiful mother had been 


married, was as ready with the hospitality of 
Cromwell Lodge as the owners could have been 
Lunch was to be ready in ten minutes, and an 
early dinner should be got for Miss Clara, and, in 
the meantime, would she have some strawberries 
and cream after the journey? 

“ Thanks, Hester, thanks. But, no, we will 
not have anything at present. We'll leave mu 
things, and tfdce a walk. I w'ant to show my little 
girl the Hill and the view, and when we com? 
bock, I dare say that your master or mistress will 
have returned." 

Heater made another struggle to administer 
refreshment of some kind. 

“Indeed she does not want anything," aaidilr. 
Lygon. ** It is but two hours since we break- 
fasted. Look hero, Heater, 1 see the great tele- 
scope is atUI sticking out at the library window." 

" Master zs never tired of looking through 
that, sir, and finding out all that goes on up cm 
the Hill.” 

“ Well, if be comes in before wr return, trD 
him to look there for us. Now, Clara, darling/ 

“But let me just cut a paper of oimdiricba 
for Miss Clara, 1 ’ pleaded Hester. “The air up 
there gives people such an appetite, if we miglri 
guess, master says, by the awful great haskeli 
they take up with 'em," 

“ We aboil be all the readier for lunch, Hester, 
thank you," said Mr. Lygon, leading Clara a way 
with him. 

The child was delighted with the walk, with the 
little tree bridge over the clear water, in which she 
actually aaw a hah, and with the ascent of the 
height, and her merry chatter rattled out unco* 
ingly. She was never much at a loss for talk, but lit 
best orators are aided by accidents, and when Mis 
Clara’s discourse was helped by such sparkling 
incidents as the scramble of a real squirrel up i 
tree close to her, hy the vision of a little snake 
writhing across the path, and the meeting a boy 
with a hedgehog, which he presented to her in 
the kindest and unconthest manner, and which she 
earned a good way, to the extreme detriment of her 
prettily fittinglittle green gloves (when releasing it 
being utterly out of the question with her, her 
father transferred it to his pocket), it may easily 
be imagined that her voice was very busy with th* 
echoes of our hill. 

“Oh! if mamma could only see this lovely place,' 
she exclaimed, os they turned out of some shade, 
stood on the rocky edge, and saw the rich country 
below flooded with the sunshine of a summer 
noon. 

“ My child, ahe knows every bit of this hill, 
and all round it, as well as I do, and better." 

And indeed it was true, for it was around, and 
about, and over the hill that Laura Vernon h*l 
guided Arthur Lygon In the happy days when be 
was persuading her to let him be her guide over 
the Hill of Difficulty called Life. 

“ Oh I I wish she was here.” 

" So do I, love, 11 said Mr, Lygon, in a voice . 
which he endeavoured, not very successfully, to i 
make a cheerful one. 

They followed to its end a path which to 
about two thirds up tbs hill , and which, winding 
through a thick shade, terminated on on open, o* 
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which the bright white light shone in ell its 
I power. Here Lygon stopped, pointed out to 
Clara & few of the point* in the landscape, and 
\ then told her to wander about, if she liked, aa 
| he would lie down, and look at something he had 
| to read. 

“ Don't go too far from me, and keep out of the 
sun, darling* Call ont to me, if you miss your 
way.” 

i *' But yum will take care of the poor little 
i hedgehog, papa?" 

' ** AU care, dear." 

And the happy child departed on her explo- 
ration, singing gaily, and with her head full of 
hedgehogs, squirrels, snakes, caves, and ail the 
wonders of the now world into which she had 
been brought. 

# # * * * 

"Papa ! papa !” 

It was, however, only a cry of delight and 
excitement that roused him from hta own thoughts* 
A few steps hrooght him where ho could see her, 
above him. 

And a prettier little fairy of the forest hod not 
been seen on the old hill. In a Betting of green 
leaves, her light dress stood out like some strange 
new dower, and as her dark hair fell over her 
shoulders — the hat on the ground was much too 
full of wild* flowers, coloured stones, and other 
treasures, to be at all available for its ordinary 
purpose — and stirred in the slight breezes, her 
bright face, flushed with heat and delight, quite 
glowed while sho stood intently watching some 
object Below, Even her father's troubled eye 
could not fail to note her rare beauty, 

"I see the house, I see the telescope!” she 
cried, " and a gentleman at the door is waving a 
handkerchief at me.” 

And she waved her own in return, with infinite 
energy, and her eyes sparkled as she perceived 
that her fairy signal was recognised* 

They returned to the lodge, and found not ouly 
Ur* Berry but his wife, and were heartily wel- 
comed by the former, and were received with all 
proper and decorous attention hy the latter. 

"But how shabby to come without Laura,” 
said Mr, Berry, " Clara, bow oould you let papa 
leave mamma behind ? 11 

" But mamma has gone into the country herself, 
so we couldn't bring her,” explained Clara* 

Foreseeing the question, Mr. Lygon had pre* 
pored himself with the reply, Mr, and Mrs. Berry 
had known his wife from girlhood, and the half 
explanation which Lygon had made at home 
would, he felt, be hardly sufficient for the Berrys, 
wbo were tolerably well acquainted with the 
names, at least, of all her intimate friends. He 
had come down to give his full eoofidence to Mr, 
Berry, but had not the slightest intention of 
entrusting it to the solicitor a wife, whom indeed 
he loved not. 

"Yes,” said Mr* Lygen, promptly — perhaps a 
little more promptly than would have been quite 
natural bed there been no secret to keep. "Poor 
Mr*. Cateaton — did you not meet her at our house, 
Mrs. Berry, when you came to town the year 
before last—” 


Mrs. Berry, looking him very straight in the face 
with her cold, light, but net very clear eyea. 

Mrs, Berry was some tea or twelve years 
younger than her huaband. In earlier life sbe 
had seemed passably pretty, when seen in a group 
of young girls, a sort of partnership which, to a 
careless eye, invests all the member* of the Arm 
with shares in the personal advantages of each. 
But when an observer, drawing back from the 
party, calmly and silently limited the partnership, 
and assigned to each young lady her own portion 
of the united assets, he did not make much of the 
contributions of Marion WagstefTe. Against a 
pleasant though cold smile, a dear blonde com- 
plexion, rather a good figure, white, but not small 
hands, a readiness of speech, some neatness in 
language, and perfect self- composure, which one 
might transfer to the wrong side of the account by 
calling it self-complacency, the accountant had to 
set the light eyes that have been mentioned, and 
to add that they were objectionably watchful, and 
never in repose* He had also to note that the voice 
which proceeded from those unsympathetic-looking 
lips was, though clear, liable to become too high 
for a sensitive ear, and though this would have 
been of no consequence, hod tho habitual utter- 
ances been kindly, he would have remarked that 
Miss WagateflVa /orit was in retort, and that even 
in the lightest conversation her share was usually 
tho detection of a friend's ignorance, or the correc- 
tion of a friend’s English. Marion was tall, and 
height is a merit in its way ; but not especially so 
when one avails oneself of it as a tower of espial, 
and rejoices in the ability to look down with undue 
ease upon the misdoings of a shorter world; — and 
so did Marion WagstalTe use those extra inches. 
Certainly she was not an amiable girl, but, dress* 
ing well, smiling readily, and keeping her light 
braided hair very naat, sho somehow took her place 
among amiable girls, and used to be invited a 
good deal by people who would scarcely have cared 
to say that they liked her, Bhe could not sing, 
but had grappled detanninately with the hey* 
board, and what mechanical labour can attain 
there, Marion had seized, and marked the time with 
commendable precision when she played quadrilles 
— everybody has some virtue* 

This was the account as it would havo been 
mode up, errors excepted, when she was two-and- 
twenty. In completing it, to be rendered at the 
date of our story, the age had to be doubled, and 
important additions had to be mode. Among 
them was her having become possessed of about 
four hundred a year in her own right (hy the 
bequest of a distant relative, who was most anxious 
to leave her property not ouly away from her near 
relations, but in a quarter whence it was morally 
certain that no weakness would send back a shil- 
ling to the baffled expectants}, and her having 
secured the hand of the prosperous solicitor of 
Lipthwaite. How Edward A lli ogham Berry was 
induced to marry a woman who was certainly 
about as unlike himself in character as possible, it 
is not for me to try to explain. He was rich, and 
therefore the addition of riches might have been an 
aid in bringing abeut the onion. But he was a 
thoughtful man, and could scarcely have admired 
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not but dislike her incessant antagonism ; a sincere 
man (attorneyism deducted), and must have been 
annoyed by her mysteries and reticences. How* 
ever, they married, and it is just to lay that the 
un amiable woman became a moat foolishly in* 
diligent and devoted mother, and that the blow 
which took her children from her was more ter- 
ribly felt than the world believed that Marion 
Berry could feel. Nevertheless, it did net soften 
her, though it went wall nigh to crash her. The 
cold smile was almost aa ready on the thin lips as 
of eld. Such was the person who was looking at 
Mr. Lygon, and waiting further explanation of 
Mis. Lygon's absence from London. 

“Why, papa,*' broke in Clara, “ you told 
Walter that the lady had never been at our 
house, " 

“No, no, dear/' said Mr. Lygon* calmly. "I 
told him that he did not know her. But 1 thought, 
Mrs. Berry, that you had met Mrs, Cateaton. 
What put that into my head ? However, she is 
exceedingly-— dangerously — -ill, and she telegraphed 
for Laut& to go down and see her." 

“ What port of the country ?” 

1 * Herefordshire.” 

“ My aunt Em peon comes from Herefordshire. 
She will be hero in the course of the afternoon, 
and perhaps knows the lady. What— 1 ' 

“Ah!" naid Lygon, quickly, for he wanted, of 
course, to ask a question juat here instead of 
answering one. “ What part of the country does 
your aunt come from ?" 

Did he expect to win the trick? Mrs. Berry 
suspected nothing, but habit induced her always 
to take every conversational advantage. 

“ Why/ 1 she said, “ — um— dear me — tst— -tot— 
I hope that X am not losing my memory as well as 
my eyesight — what ia tbe place colled? X shall 
be able to tell you in a minute. What is the 
name of Mrs. C&teaton's place — that may bring it 
to me ?” 

“IiODg Edgecombe," said Mr. Lygon, who 
thought an invented naxno was safer than a real 
one, 

“I don't remember that name ; but well look 
at tbe map presently, and that will remind me of 
aunt’s place." 

“ Meantime well have some lunch," said Mr. 
Berry, “You can’t think how glad I am to see 
you, Arthur, And one word's as good as a 
hnndred — -we're not going to have a flyaway 
visit from you this time, especially as yon have 
brought Miss to see her momma's country. To-day 
we'll have a chat and a ramble, but to-morrow 
well give her a long drive, perhaps to Bingley, 
and Saturday we'll talk about by and hy, Lord 
An non bury 'b grounds aro open on Saturdays, hut 
I'm afraid not the house, and that’s the best part 
of the sight — but 111 ascertain. " 

And over these and other of tbe kindly schemings 
of a host who is delighted to see his guests, Mr, 
Berry talked during the lunch. 

“Do you like leaving your house to the care 
of servants only?" said Mrs. Berry. She did 
not mean to be inhospitable, hut it was in ber 
nature to take the least pleasant view of every- 
thing. 

“ One would rather not, of course/' replied Mr. 
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Lygon. “But Prioe is quite a person to trust at 
"need." 

“ But there was no need for you to leave until 
Mrs. Lygon came back." 

“Civil speech, my dear," said Mr. Berry, “con- 
sidering that Arthur left town to come to ua ” 

“ 1 don't imagine that Mr. Lygon suspects me 
of intending to be uncivil, Edward, "aoid Mrs. Berry, 
putting on the grievance- look which some women 
assume with Buck promptness. “I suppose that 
he would have too much self-respect to visit where 
r the lady of the house was capable of anything of 
the kind." 

“Well, take* some wine with him, then," said 
Mr. Berry, laughing, “ and show him that you 
are very glad to see him ." 

“ I am taking bitter ale, as yon know I always 
do in the morning, Mr. Berry, bat Mr. Lygon 
wants no assurance that ho is welcome." 

“ Then he shall take wine with me," said Mr. 
Berry. “ Your health, Arthur, and tbe mianu’s, 
and you re, Miss Clare, and may you make u 
pretty and good a woman os mamma." 

“ As good and as pretty, I should have said,' 1 
observed Mre, Berry, “ if it had been necessary to 
aay anything about prettiness at alL May you he 
a good girl, Clara, as far as any of ua can be said 
to be good, and nevermind about the looks." 

And Mre. Berry sipped at her hitter mixture. 
Those may call it ale who have no national feel- 
ings, no love of national traditions, and no tense 
of tbe responsibilities of language, but there is 
one pen that shall never so disgrace its Mother 
, Goose. * 

“Never mind about the looks !" repeated Mr. 
Berry, cheerily. “ But I do mind about tbe 
looks, and I mind about them a great deal- I 
hate ugly people, and I always used to like them 
to be on the other side of a case in which 1 was 
engaged. One made out one's coate with such 
gusto when one thought what a hideous face the 
enemy would twist over a good bouncing item." 

“Mr, Lygon knows best/’ said Mre. Berry; 
“ but if 1 hod a child of that age in the room I 
should desire ber to go and walk in the garden 
rather than hear such teaching." 

Clara's eyes turned to her father's, and they 
exchanged that look of love and confidence, that 
all but suppressed smile, which mean perfect 
mutual understanding, and leave little need £ar 
words. 

“Not a bad notion, though,” said Mr. Berry, 
“as we seem to have done lunch. Let us all 
go and look at the garden. Take uothtf 
glass of the Madeira, first, Arthur. Yon may 
trust it." 

It might. not appear to an ordinary observer to 
be of much consequence whether Mre. Berry 
became freckled or not, but as that person hereelf 
entertained a differed opinion, and saw 6t to g* 
away and provide herself with a brown hat and s 
blue sun-shade, she afforded Arthur Lygon an 
opportunity of saying a word or two, in an under- 
tone, to Mr. Berry. 

“ OE course," replied his friend. 

“ It ia very rude to whisper in company, papa,* 1 ' 
said Clara, laughing saucily. 

“So it is," said Mre. Berry, re-entering, duly 
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protected agai nst the sun. “ I am glad the little 
girls are taught good manners in these days.” 

They went out into the garden, and Mr. Berry, 
in directing Clara to the path that led to the 
ltr*wberry»beds, performed a clever manoeuvre, 
for the child wont skimming away like a glad bird 
to the place he pointed out, and Mrs. Berry* in 
accordance with her nature, immediately followed 
the child to prevent her unrestrained enjoyment. 
Yet Mm. Barry had been a mother, and, as has 
been said, a doting one. 

“ I am hem to consult yon,” said Arthur Lygon, 
hurriedly* the moment her sharp ears were out of 
range, “upon a sad affair. Ho w can we apeak 
without interruption ? ” 

‘ 1 Easily. But a word. Not an affair of your 
own ? ” 

“Indeed, yea.” 

The elder man touched his friend’s hand for a 
second only. 

“You want to telegraph to town,” he said. 
“Ill drive yon over to Marfield, as it is just as 
well that our Lipth waits gossips — you under- 
stand. 11 

They walked to the strawberries, at which 
Clara had made her first dash with all the delight 
of a child who had never seen such things, except 
in dishes, and to whom, therefore, the red fruit, 
lurking under the leaves, seemed downright trea- 
sures — jewel*. 

“Come off the mould, dear,” Mrs. Berry was 
crying to her, 11 and come off at once, or you will 
stain your frock.” 

“ Let h£t stain it,” said Mr. Bony, dcprecat- 
iugly, 

“That Mra. Lygon may infer, even if aha should 
not say, that I am incompetent to take the 
charge of a child for a single day* I am obliged 
to yon, Mr. Berry,” 

“Mrs. Lygoo has not to form her opininn of 
yon after all these years, my dear. 1 ’ 

“ If she happen to have formed a good one, I 
prefer that she should retain it, Mr. B any.” 

"All right, my dear. But look hers. Which 
of tbs horses had I better have put to the chaise 7 
For here is Lygon, like all the Londoners I ever 
k new, no sooner gets out of town than he wants to 
be eeudmg a message back, and so I must drive him 
to Marfield. There’s a telegraph station there.” 

“ Bnt why not telegraph from Lipth waite 7 ” 
replied Mrs. Bony* 

“Why,” replied Mr. Berry, artfully, “you put 
me on my guard there, with what ynu said about 
Thomas Letts being fool enough to let bis young 
wife come into the office and learn things, and how 
that business of Wendale’s got wind, A message 
to Somerset House may not exactly concern little 
Mrs. Lett*.” 

“ I am glad that * bint I take the liberty of 
giving may, sometimes, be worth attention,” said 
Mrs. Berry, immediately dispatching a gardener 
to order the chaise. 

“ I would go with you,” said she, “ only annt 
is coming over.” 

Arthur Lygon felt more kindly towards that 
relative than he had done when her name was 
first mentioned. He hoped to see the lady on his 
ret u r n . Clara would stay, and say so* 


Clara did not look exactly delighted at the idea 
of being left with Mrs. Berry, but was much too 
good a child to show discontent. In a few minute* 
more the gentlemen hud driven off. 

“That’s not the way to Marfield,” said Mrs. 
Berry, watching the chaise as it turned to the 
right, at the cross road, instead of keeping on 
straight, up Bolk’s Hill. That was an oversight 
of Mr. Berry’s, who was SO unions to hear what 
Arthur had to say, that be hurried on to Hinckley 
Common, the place he hod mentally decided on 
for their conversation. 

They were speedily at the Common, a wide, 
wild- looking, high-lying expanse, studded with 
gone patches; and here Mr. Berry pulled up. 

“ We could os easily have shut ourselves up in 
the library, you know, but then it would have 
been known that we And been shut up for a 
talk,” he said. 

They left the chaise, and the horse, accustomed 
to such intervals of work, set himself quietly to 
graze. 

“ Now, my dear Arthur, what is it?” 
chap. IV* 

Much as Arthur Lygon had to tell, it needed 
but few words to tell it, aud it waa told. 

Mr. Berry looked at him earnestly, sorrowfully, 
for a few momenta. 

“You have told me all 7 ” be asked* 

“All,” replied Lygon. 

“ And why have you told it me ? ” 

“Why?” returned Arthur. “Are yon sur- 
prised tha t in such a sorrow I should come to con- 
sult the oldest end the best friend I have in the 
world?” 

“No,” said Bony, “I am not surprised, and if 
the word were not out of place on suoh an occa- 
sion, I would aay that I am gratified. At all 
events you do what is both natural and wise. Of 
course I accept your confidence, and of course I 
will do my best for you. But now go on*” 

“ I do not understand* I have given yon every 
detail.” 

“Of Laura’s flight, yea. But come, be a man. 
Yon mult speak out, if any good is to be done.” 

“Bnt I have no more to say,” said Lygon, 
surprised, and a little impatiently. “I repeat 
that I don’t understand you. Ask me any 
question. 1 ' 

“ That is just what I am doing, but you evade 
tny question,” 

“ I evade a question ! Put it again* 1 ’ 

14 Why did Mrs. Lygon leave your home ? ” 

“My God,” said Arthur, “ is not that the mys- 
tery which you must help me to solve.” 

“I repeat, be a man, Arthur. Come.” 

“ I swear,” said Lygon, “that your meaning is 
a mystery to me.” 

"Arthur,” said Mr. Berry, “it is not kind of 
yon to force me to use words that even hint at 
shame. But if you will have it so, tell me. Do 
yon believe that Mrs. Lygon left your house with 
a lover, or to join one t ” 

The young husband turned a ghastly white, and 
he felt his limbs tremble under him at the pre- 
sence of the foul phantom which these words had 
called up. But he confronted the phantom only 
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to denounce it aa a lie, and to trample through it 
on the in stunt. Another moment, and his eyes 
flashed with an honest anger, and the paleness had 
utterly disappeared, face and hrew speaking u 
plainly as the eyes, 

"I am answered, 11 said Mr. Berry, 

" Take an answer in words, though/ 1 said 
Arthur Lygon, in a hoarse voice. " If — — ” His 
friend interrupted him. 

"Let no idle words pass between ns,” said 
Mr. Berry, gravely, "We have bitterness enough 
to deal with. You would aay that the idea I 
ventured to raise came before you for the first 
time, and is so false, so ahhorreut to your nature, 
that nothing hut your feeling that 1 did not 
speak in levity, hut m an old man who would 
serve a young friend, prevented your striking 
me down upon this grass. 11 

“Something of that/ 1 said Arthur, recovering 
himself, " Not the violent thought you would 
suggest — hut — well, Berry, it is a wickedness to 
have spoken the words of her — in connection with 
her name/ 1 

"It is/ 1 said Mr, Berry, "and I feel it as 
deeply as you can do. But you forced me to 
put that wicked question by eveding a more 
harmless one. You will not continue to do so/ 1 

“Beny, you speak aa if you thought I were 
keeping bock something which 1 ought to say.” 

" So you are.” 

"Ask for it, and hear it,” 

"If 1 put it again, it will be in words that 
may offend you.” 

" Nothing that does not affect her can offend 
me — nothing from you con or shall,” And he 
held out his hand, 

" A good woman,” said Mr, Berry, retaining 
his hold on Lygon’e hand, "does not leave her 
husband's home for any fault of her own. In 
that case, if ebe leaves it, the fault must be 
his/* 

Arthur Lygon looked the other full and fairly 
in the face. 

"1 answer your look,” said Mr. Berry, "I 
have seen a good deal of the world — both sides of 
it — and knowing how lightly people can absolve 
themselves from offences of their own, you will 
pardon me if I push mj question. You 
have done nothing to drive I*ura from her 
home ? 11 

“I?” repeated Arthur. " T, who love her better 
than my life, and only ask to spend my life in 
making here happy 1 I drive hor away t Are you 
mad ? ” 

"I believe all yon aay,” said the old lawyer. 
14 But you need not be told that women have 
strange ideas, and that matters which we pass 
over as trifles sometimes determine their whole 
lives. You have nearly satis fled me, and yet 
I should like you to tell me, in plain English, one 
thing/ 1 

"I beg of you — ask it” 

"You are a handsome man — yon were a 
favourite with women — 1 do not believe that you 
would deliberately do wrong ; hut has anything 
survived from the old doye, or is there any 
momentary folly that can have reached Iaut&’s 


"On my honour, — no. On my honour, 

And if it sounds foolishly when I say that not 
only do I love her heartily and thoroughly, but 
that she seems to me SO incalculably superior, 
both in mind and body, to anything I have sea 
since my marriage, I eac/t help that. I swear to 
you that yon have got the truth.” 

"And I am right glad to get it That n 
enough, my dear Arthur. And now the ground n 
clear, in one sense, though the making it m 
increases our difficulties ten-fold. Husband and 
wife being alike without fault aa regards one 
another, and yet being separated, we approach a 
mystery. I suppose we shall hreak into H, butwi 
must sea.” 

" Remember, I have nothing else in life lolrn 
for,” said Arthur, passionately. 

"Yes, you have, Arthur, much. Even if the 
mystery should baffle you to your dying boor, jot 
have that child beyond the hill, and two other 
children in Loudon to live for, besides year 
duty. ” 

"A cold word, that,” said Arthur, " and yea 
must believe it very potent with me, when you, 
just now, imputed to me that I could be falsa to 
the beat woman in the whole world for the sake d 
some wretched intrigue. But we will not Ulfc d 
that now. Answer me, Beny, for my bead ha 
been in one whirl, and only the neceedtj d 
hypocrisy has kept me straight — answer me, vbi 
is the flrst thing that occurs to you as the key to 
this accursed mystery * ” 

41 You must give me time.” 

14 No, but your first thought? Don't refuv a 
^ If you could know what kind of night I have spat 
\ madly plunging my baud into darkness, os it to, 

' to try to grapple with a belief, with an idea, pt 
would not refuse it" 

"I have not a definite answer to make 1 
could, perhaps, say something ; hut it would, a 
all probability, be wrong, and to lead you artn}. 
at such a moment, would be a sin, Yet^stoy. 
I might be raising another horror, in simply Idlhg 
you to dispel one idea which perhaps has natew* 
across you. Tell me, Arthur — and do not thud ut 
fencing with your question — have you, yoinct 
settled, or tried to settle, upon any convictios ! 

Arthur Lygon again turned pale. 

" One thought,” he said, in a low tw: 

4 * come whispering near me in the darkuem,***^ 
would not be driven away. It is not pj 
thought, hut it would ooma, and return, though 
I cureed it off. Mind, and for God 1 ! sake remembu 
the thought is not mine, nor is there the sligkW 
foundation for it in this world. I scarcely ^ 
repeat it” ^ 

Mr. Berry gated earnestly into the pale agta^ 
face, and in answer to his reiterated demand k 
saw the lips of Arthur Lygon form themfeJre* 
the utterance of one expected w 

" Do not aay it/ 1 said Berry. 

44 It has crossed your mind, too, then 
Arthur, his face becoming still ghostlier. 

“No.” 

"Ah t” said Lygon, the tears almost 
their way to his eyes, * 4 then you. have 
solution.” 

" Do not press me, that is a kind telL 
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I shall tell you that I ua ready to apeak. At 
present, and suddenly collecting all the reminie- 
cences I can, and without time to marshal them, 
or to weigh their value, 1 think I may say — and 1 
am really striving to use words that ohol! be an 
indefinite as I can make them — I think 1 may say 
that there are conjectures which we are bound 
to exhaust before we dare " 

“ Stop,” said Arthut Lygpu, "you have used a 
word which yon would not use lightly — reminis* 
cencea. Are they connected with my life or hen T 
You can answer that without consideration.” 

" Yours,” said Mr. Berry, quickly. 

It was an untruth. The word on which Lygon 
had fixed, hie friend had used unadvisedly. And 
before the last question was put, such thoughts 
came, darkening, around the memories which 
Berry spoke of, that he feared, without more 
cautious preparation, to let Lygon enter the 
circle. He judged it safer to exclude him by 
that single word of reply, which, however, should 
have been 

11 Hers.” 

" Mine ? ” said Lygon, “ The weight that you 
would take from my mind, if you could show 
that anything in my life had been the spring of 
this. I should enter so cheerfully, or at least SO 
courageously, upon the quest which we have now 
to begin.” 

“ In defiance of those words of warning in the 
psrtiog note ? ” 

“They are not her words. And if they were, 
they must have been forced from her by some 
strange and damnable cheat. While I spook — a 
light J Has some one lied to her in the spirit of 
what you were imputing just now ! ” 

“Would Laura endure any charge against her 
husband — at least without laying her hand in his, 
and asking whether he dared retain it. ” 

"You are right, and my thought wrongs her,” 
said Arthur, slowly. 

His lingering utterance did not escape the 
notice of his friend, who, however, made no 
remark upon it, then. 

"You must give me time, I repeat," said Mr. 
Berry. "A day is not now of consequence, bb 
you allowed the first hours to pass without taking 
any active steps.” 

“Would you have had me treat her as a 
criminal,” ssked Arthur, “ have had her described 
bo the police, and notice given to stop her at 
the sea porta, and on the railways ? ” 

“Yon have not done it,” said Mr. Berry, 
“ and as it is now too late, we need not consider 
what a husband might have been justified in 
doing. Such steps as you have taken seem very 
prudent, as there is nothing for any one to say 
against Mrs. Lygon, did she return to-morrow." 

“IE she return to-morrow ten years, no one 
shall say a word against her," said Arthur. 

“I am a hard old lawyer," said Berry, touched ; 
''hut I think I believe that love like that felt 
^ tfcen-^ou is too true to he ultimately unrewarded. 

1 believe that you will be delivered out of 
misery 4 ” 

p Ipray that I may,” said Lygon, “for it is 
-oa b** 1 ed a misery hard to be borne.” 


THE MONTHS, 

tfOVXMBBlL 

Onh of the grand distinctions between towns- 
people and country-people is that townsfolk have 
a positive dislike of certain seasons of the year, 
while rural folk never dream of such a thing. 
The fAmiliaF abuse of the month of November 
comes from Londoners mainly ; and, for the rest, 
it may be traced to dwellers in streets. They have 
not opportunity in the short days to get into the 
country, and see what the woods are like, or even 
the highways, during the month which connects 
autumn and winter. People who ride, and 
have spirit enough to leave the sloppy streets, and 
go forth from under the low-hafiging fog and 
smoke which hide the top of the church-spire, 
will alwayB bear testimony to the rewards which 
the courageous walker gathers from rural objects 
in November as in every other month. Squires, 
farmers, and labourers, ought to know most of 
the inconveniences and irksomeness of bad weather 
and short days ; yet it does not occur to them to 
hate the month on account of these things ; it has 
its own advantages and pleasures, and for these 
the country population is not ungr&tofui 

We have got rid of the old prejudice about 
November being favourable to sui cide. Our m odem 
registration has proved to us that that imputation 
is false ; the number of suicides in November 
being less than in almost any month of the year. 
When the notion grew up, men were not such 
good physiologists as they are now. They were 
not aware that suicide does not ensue from low 
spirits alone, hut from a stato of brain which may 
occasion low spirits, hut is quite distinct from 
the ED_ There are seasons of the year which, hy 
affecting the circulation, and consequently the 
digestive and nervous systems, provoke to suicide 
much more than gloomy weather and short days 
can do. There is lees self-murder in this month 
than in eome of the brightest of the year. 

The gloom in London is certainly both incon- 
venient and dispiriting. I do not remember that 
I cared much about it when I lived there : hut 
now, when on occasion I alight from the train on 
a November morning, and find the railway officials 
attended everywhere by a cloud of their own 
breath, and poking about wit b a lantern, or ap* 
peariug and disappearing in a yellow fog, I do 
wonder how half a million of families iu Ixmdou 
streets can keep up their cheerfulness. In the shops, 
indeed, the people behind the counter ore smiling, 
as usual, amidst the gaslights which are burning 
on till noon. The moat anxious persons visible 
are perhaps the cab and omnibus drivers, who 
have, in addition to the regular care of driving, to 
peer forward into the fog, in blind apprehension 
of what may be coming. There is something dis- 
mal in reading or working by lamplight at home 
at midday, or in poring over one's book at the 
window to avoid the necessity. If the fog should 
at length suddenly dear off, and show the parks 
overhung by the pale blue sky oE autumn, and 
their almost lea flora trees touched hy the level 
rays of the setting sun, the Londoner may form 
some idea of what November is in the country. 

We have mists in the mornings, of course ; and 
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exhilarated by the exercise, but without having 
seen anything beyond the width of the road, or 
the height of their own heads. While we are at 
breakfast, we see the fog becoming whiter and 
thinner, till it breaks into portions, and begins to 
open and rise. Here we see the profile of a tree, 
and there a whole shrub with some marigold or 
lingering dahlia beside it. Then a pencil of 
yellow rays makes on emerald path across the 
grass, and lights up the ivy on the tollhouse wall. 
Then the clearance goes on rapidly, and the last 


wreaths are wafted away, to shine like white 
fleeces in the pole blue sky. 

On such days we make sure of our ramUe 
early. We know the value of the first half ctf the 
mouth by our almost invariable experience of the 
change in the middle of it. We reckon on nothing 
in the way of weather after Martinmas (the llthj, 
and we seldom pass the 15th without losing the 
sunshine. 

As for what wo see, It is a sort of ripening ud 
extension of what we saw in October. The 



the fallow beyond, we know what to look for; 
and there, wheeling or swooping, is the hawk- 
hungry, and bold accordingly. The small crea- 
tures ore almost all gone into winter quarter 
The fleldmice ore snug at home in their landed 
W e have too much reason to know where the nk 
are. The squirrels ore less and less seen, except 
in the warmest noon hour. The frogs have goo* 
to bed for the winter in the mud at the bottom d 
the ponds, and the badger in some hole in th* 
bank, and the hedgehog in some dry hnDflw- 


thrushes and greenfinches are busy among the 
hips and haws ; but the birds 1 nests are becoming 
visible in every hedge, as the winds carry off the 
lost yellow leaves. There, where the little blue 
or white or brown eggs were so snugly hidden in 
the foliage, and the henbird eat bo dose and still, 
the nest is now exposed to all eyes — perhaps 
hanging in shreds from the thorns, and deserted. 
Now and then, if there ie a prodigious bustle 
among the birds at their meal, or an agitation 
among the fieldfares that have settled down on 
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i Thu absence of bo many old acquaintance remi ttd§ 

| us that vo shall see the bat no more this year, 
i It is hanging head down wards from the rafter of 
:j some bom or belfry, wrapped in its skinny wi ng. 
The finally and rings have burrowed underground, 
and there am only two or three moths remaining. 
The moles are digging neats aa fast as their 
clumsy ways permit. We hegin to moke much 
of the robin as he perches on the garden poling 
of every cottage we pass. He is still somewhat 
shy ; but, before a month is over, he will be at 
! onr window, in a very confiding mood, 

I Some remnants of beauty hang round these 
'} cottages still. The Pyrncentha makes a bright 
display of red berries heside the windows ; and in 
the warmest corner, between the porch and the 
wall, one is sure to see either the last dahlia of 
the year, or a tall hollyhock. The China rose 
■ l will show blooms till the Know comes, or after, 
j for we have often seen a bud or bloom drooping 
. under its burden of snow, and even (as 1 remem- 
i ber happened once) frozen iota a glass dish in the 
drawing-room, and looking in no way the worse 

i for its cold captivity. There is one eunny cottage 
| when we look for trails of the Trop®olum cona- 
rienae, on the front of the porch, among the ivy, 

I long after it has gone to tatters elsewhere. The 
greatest profusion I have seen oE that beautiful 
I climber was on a porch near Bolton Abbey ; and 
the latest is within a walk of my own house, 

! These precious last flowers of the season en- 
dure into November, in sheltered nooks, even 
i when frosts have blackened whole regiments of 
i dahlias by the middle of .September in exposed 
situations, in the same way that a tree may offer 
a theme to a moralising Lake poet, weeks after 
townsfolk suppose it a settle d matter that every 
leaf in England that can fall has fallen. The late 
! tourist who thinks OctobeT, and on into Novem- 
] Ber, tho best time for tho dales, knows what it Lb 
to come upon one of those nooks in Borrowdale, 

; or on the Bide of Scaivfell, in which tho wind 
’ seems never to stir, and where the birch or the 
1 ash or sycamore retains its leaves till something 
happens to push them off. The voices and the 
'tread of travellers may ilo it j ao the artist begs 
them to pass on quietly, and leave him to sketch 
j the form and* seize the colouring, aud put the 
remarkable date below. 

My girls bavo not admitted that tho sketching 
season is over. They want to study the ramifica* 

[ lions of the wood, knowing that without this they 
j can no more draw trees than the figure -painter con 
draw his peonages without baviog studied the 

I anatomy of the human frame. One object in our 
noon walks, therefore, is to find the beat hedge- 
I row timber, and the finest single trees and groups 
[ ttuit the woods afford. There are snug lauos and 
warm woodpatha where one may ait still for half 
on hour with impunity. Yet, how tho shelter of 
the woods is gone I And with it, how much of 
-their motion l And how the sound is changed ! 
When the trees were in full leaf, opposing large 
masses to the winds, and swaying before the pres- 
sure with a sweeping roar, tho hoarse tumult was 
wholly unlike the vibrating rise and fall of sound 1 
occasioned by the passage of the winds through 
unbending trees, it takes a much stronger gust 


, to shake the forest trees now than in midsummer ; 
and the music is less like the sweeping waves 
upon a shingly beach than the sea-organ which 
thrills one’s heartstrings when a squall overtakes 
a tight-rigged ship in the Atlantic, Pincwoods 
alone ore constant to their winter music through- 
out the year. Every broeze that touches them 
strongly enough in any season wakens up millions 
of fairy harps, which, united, set the air trembling 
with the most moving harmony that Nature affords. 
Except in the north of Scotland, there is scarcely 
enough of pine forest for us to understand what 
this music may amount to ; but travellers in the 
Carolina* or in Canada, or in Norway, Or in the 
Baltic provinces of Russia, will bear out all that 
poets can say of the harp music of Nature's 
orchestra. 

While one daughter makes a study of a hare 
ash (for the oak she must wait till the spring buds 
push off the crisp russet leaves), the other dashes 
down upon paper the colouring of an ivy-dad 
trunk of on olm. It is, to be sure, a wonderful 
picture — the vivid green of the ivy leaf seen from 
behind, and the glitter of its front surface ; the 
various browns oE the stem ; the russet fern grow- 
ing out of the emerald moss in the fork; tho grey 
tufts of withered weeds, and tho rod and yellow 
ground — these make a gay picture of gloomy 
November. The yew is another capital subject ; 
but it is one of the commonest — its berries in re- 
lief against tho dork foliage tempting tbe brush of 
the young artist os irresistibly os the beaks of 
hungry birds. 

The most picturesque figure we meet in these 
rambles is, beyond all question, the ratcatcher. 
Jane has never quite got over the start given her 
by one of the brotherhood one afternoon, when, in 
the remotest part of a green lone, she was sitting 
wholly engrossed with her sketch. A heavy finger 
on her arm made her look up ; and there stood 
tho tall, brawny old fellow, looking down upon her 
with an exceedingly disagreeable grin. He had 
come up so softly on the gross, and had kept his 
dog so quiet, that be was like an apparition. She 
hoped he would pass on: hut he had evidently no 
such intention. He pulled out oE a dozen pockets 
as many rats, bloody about tho muzzles, and 
opened out his store of gossip of the neighbour* 
hood, laying his finger on her arm at every em- 
phatic point. Her pencils wore soon put by, and 
she was on her way to the nearest end of the lane, 
her new friend turning bock with her, as if for 
the pleasure of conversation. She walked os fast 
os her beating heart would allow, while he, with 
his swinging stride, was perpetually on the point 
of getting before her. How she wished he would 
go forward ! But he wonted to learn from her 
who lived here or there, and whether there were 
only ladies in yonder house, and whether the gen- 
tlemen in another were travelling or at homeu I 
suspect he was amusing himself with the supposed 
fears of a young lady living in a lone house ; for 
she evaded all his attempts to learn where she 
lived. Sbe mode a call in the village to escape 
him ; but, just as she was turning in at the home 
gate in the duak, her picturesque friend appeared 
at her elbow— wallet, dog, broad- brim mod, crooked 
hat and all, with rats on his arm and a straw in 
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hie month* He sent by her his compliments to 
me, and he would call to morrow to see il I wanted 
hie ekilL He did call, and we had the at range 
scene of the driving of the rate from out of stack 
and bam j and also, I believe* the ordinary con- 
clusion — of a sly reinstatement of a pair or two, 
to make work for a future occasion. 

This is the worst season of the year for 
the nerves of timorous people living in the 
country. The refuse of the hop picking class, and 
of the imported reapers, the intemperate and un- 
thrifty, desperate at meeting winter without 
resources, are dangerous, if at all, in these dark 
long nights, when fogs shroud evil-doers. It was 
in this month that a tenant of mine, living in the 
midst of his fields, far away from any acquaint- 
ance that he could depend upon, entertained a 
very remarkable guest for an hour one night. His 
wife is subject to embarrassing visits from sturdy 
beggars when he is known to be absent ; and, as he 
has had experience enough of vagrants, sleeping 
in his hay or among his pigs, to havo formed 
habits of great caution, he looks well to the 
bolts of his hay-house window, not relishing the 
idea of finding the ashes of a pipe, and the marks 
of men’s figures on the hay in the morning \ and 
he admits no strangers at night, except to an 
outhouse which contains nothing combustible but 
straw to be on* One evening, a woman uncom- 
monly tall, with a baby under her cloak, begged 
for shelter, — more shelter, as she had bread with 
her* She was shown the outhouse, and professed 
herself grateful. When the farmer and his wife 
were moving to go np to bed, and the one servant 
was already asleep in her closet which opened 
upon the kitchen, the woman knocked. She 
wanted nothing that would givo any trouble' 
merely to be allowed to lie down before the 
fire till the morning, when she would be off at 
daybreak. The farmer did not much like it, 
nor did his wife ; but the flood of a mother’s 
eloquence about her baby’s need of warmth 
overwhelmed them. They let her come in, and 
make herself a bed of the matting on the floor. 
An hour after, the servant was awakened by a 
slight sound, and saw, through the crevice of her 
door, the tall woman get up, throw her haby 
down oo the brick-floor with astounding violence, 
strip off cloak and petticoat, and appear as on 
armed man. He never once looked towards the 
closet, having do idea of any one being there, but 
softly draw bock the bolts of tbe door, stepped out, 
and began a lew whistle. Quick as thought tbe 
girl was after him, shut and bolted the door' and 
alarmed her master. It would have been too rash 
to follow the guest; so there was a popping of 
guns from the windows, and a lighting up of the 
house. The cloak was kept with care, as possible 
evidence* Thn haby was a hunch of straw* 

Far worae than the burglary which Is the dread \ 
of lone households, is the incendiarism which has 
sprung np in modern times* ft ick-hu ruing was 

scarcely heard of in the old days of tin dor-box ' 
and dark lantern. It became a fashionable crime ! 
thirty years ago : and we have never since felt so \ 
safe as we were before. I well remember the I 
November in which the practice hud become a l 
nightly one in the agricultural counties. I was | 


! an active and zealous lad at that time, delighted 
; to carry out my father's pleasure as a magistrate, 

| and never tired of cantering about the district. 

! with watch and ward, bints to the magistrates, 

: and news of suspicious appearances- Nothing 
I could induce me to go to bed till I had acoom- 
■ ponied my father and the servants through our own 
| and neighbouring stackyards, searching for skulks, 
wires, vitriol, lucifera, phosphorus, and all ab- 
normal appearances. I was up and looking out, 
several times in the night: and T once saw the 
actual kindling of the fire, not many yards off. It 
was about one in the morning* 1 had looked and 
listened for some time, and was just about to turn 
from tbe window when 1 observed a tiny blue 
spark, — J could not tell exactly where : for it was 
pitch dark, everywhere else. In a moment, before 
X could think or move, the blue flame ran along 
the ridge of a stack, and spread over it ; and then 
bunt out into a yellow' blaze* We were on the 
Spot in the shortest possible time. I stumbled 
over a wire : but we found nobody, and could 
moke nn impression on the fire. The insurance 
offices have never liked farmers’ custom since, 
high aa were the terms offered for the insurance of 
farm products and Stock ; and tramps havo aunt 
lower than ever in rural opinion. 

Nobody can wonder at this who considers what 
the diffusion of lucifer matches now is, and bow 
impossible it is to teach caution to ignorant and 
^barbaric people. How many villages are there in 
which lucifera are kept out of the reach of chil- 
dren ? We read occasionally of infants dying from 
sucking lucifera. Arrived at the next stage, that 
of delight at making a flame, children will pul 
forth all their little cunning and strength to get 
hold of a box of matches. This way happened tbe 
great Woodford fire, in August of Ust year, which 
destroyed food to the amount of many thousand 
pounds : — dairy-houses and stables, stores of agri- 
cultural implements, coach houses, fann-housc, 
and a row of cottages. This way happened the 
great Willingham fire, in September of last year, 
when a hamlet of cottages, a form and its produce, 
and property worth 10,000i. were destroyed by 
the folly of a child, who struck a lucifer-match for 
sport, and threw it down among the straw of a 
stackyard. Thus happen the fireb which follow 
the movements of tramps, who are like the chil- 
dren for recklessness. They lie down on straw to 
smoke themselves to sleep, and drop the pipe 
when they begin to snore. Having crept into tbe 
hay for the night, they indulge in a pipe at day- 
break, and start without .looking whether they 
have dropped any hot aahea. If I admitted 
November to be a gloomy month, it would be on 
the ground of rural incendiarism, more than any 
other* In truth, I have seen too much of it ; and 
I doubt whether all the efforts of my family and 
neighbours are of much avail in lessening the 
danger* We set on example of dispersing our 
produce over our land, instead of collecting if 
into yards where every stock almoat touches its 
neighbour; aod of keeping a good supply of 
water, and wet mortar always accessible ; and of 
taking tho some care of lucifer matches that we 
should of poison ; and of inspiring children with a 
wholesome awe of striking firs. Still, we often 
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see a baby clutching at the matches which boys of 
tire or seven are flourishing about, without regard 
to time or place* With fire insurance offices losing 
I their profit* by the act of one five-year-old child, 
| one would think the case pretty clear and strong ; 

yet there is no village which hoe not a soft, alat- 
| temly mother, or a reckless father, who will 
I leave everything to the chance of their children 
| doing no mischief. 

While this danger has increased, another lias died 
! out. There will hardly be any more fires 
from the old Powder-plot. It was a serious 
grievance,— that 5th of November celebration, — 
! in all the country towns and villages, up to a 
few years ago. The farmer had perhaps no 
| greater trial of temper throughout the year ; and 
i the shop 'keeper and country-gentleman required 
| all their amiability to got through the first week 
in November. I am speaking of the Protestant 
citizens. As for the Catholics, they must have 
| been saints to bear it* Every dry branch that 
, could be abstracted from any tree ; every gate 
! that could be got off its hinges ; hurdles from 
| the fold, benches from the park ; any stray 
stool, or shutter, or crate, or half-door from a 
shop- hen coops, knife-boards, pails, washing-tuhs, 
— whatever could be got hold of that would 
bum, was sure to disappear, and be no more 
seen till it was detected flaming away in the middle 
of the bonfire. 

The Protestant washerwoman and grocer and 
farmer, were to be pitied - but how can the wrongs 
of the Catholic squire and hie schoolmaster, and 
agents, be described ! They were despoiled of 
their property, which was burned before their 
faces in insult to their religion* Their neighbours 
took this to heart some time before the celebration 
was generally discountenanced ■ and we, for our 
part, abolished Gny and all his works several 
years since. As the rustics and the children did 
not know whst they meant by their Guy, there 
was no making them understand why he should 
come to an end to their detriment ; and to secure 
the neighbourhood against discontent, and against 
14 bone fires ” on the sly, we turned the 5th of 
November into a Thanksgiving Day, something 
like that oE New England. Everybody gives libe- 
rally, under the sense of relief common to Protest- 
ants and Catholics, We have a short service in 
church and chapel in the morning ; a dinner for 
the labourers ; wrestling-matches, and a dance in 
the squire’s big horn. The people who were most 
at sea about Guy can comprehend a thanksgiving 
and rejoicing for the fruits of the earth. 

In the mountain districts of the country, the 
5th of November fires were certainly a pretty sight* 
kindling and flaming on the crests or spurs of the 
bills, showing the outlines of the woods, and still 
glowing red when all the black figures iu the front 
of them were gone home to bed ; but there is pro- 
bably no towu in England, and no parish in any 
county, which does not rejoice that the vindic- 
tive service is dropped out of the church ritual, 
and the insulting triumph over fellow Christians 
hushed in the better temper which Time brings 
round. 

The other old-fashioned celebration which marks 
November — Lord Mayor’s Day — is of little interest 


beyond London ; and there everybody knows more 
about it than any country -cousin can tell. Within 
nineteen years the day has been distinguished 
by a truly national interest. As the birthday 
of the heir to the throne, the 9th of November 
is welcomed over a far broader area than even 
the United Kingdom. There are fifty colonies, 
planted down all over the globe* which have the 
same interest in the anniversary that we have. 
Last year, everybody in all those settlements was 
rejoicing that the Prince hod prosperously reached 
the age of capacity for reigning. In two years 
more there will be congratulations on the privi- 
lege which he shores with every man in the 
nation, — the attainment of his actual majority. 
Last year, the blessing was more to the nation than 
to himself ; — we were saved from the danger of 
a rule by proxy, which can never be insignificant, 
however (as in this cose) improbable. The event 
of 1362 will be the more important to the Prince, 
as to be a man among men must ever he the 
highest privilege to a true man* Meantime, the 
Lord Mayor's ancient festival derives new bright- 
ness from its implication with the destinies of the 
Prince of Wales. 

As soon as play is done, people have to go 
to work again* London, called 11 empty," up to 
the close of lost month, is reviving* — beginning 
to give dinners, to attend the theatres, to organise 
the means of living aud enjoying, for the multi- 
tude who will flock hither for * 4 the season." The 
press feels the load of the new books of the season. 
The fishmongers ore bespeaking ice for their 
cellars. The shopkeepers are exhibiting furs and 
worm garments. The milliners are engaging their 
*' hands ** for the crushing work of the coming 
months, before taking their final flight of the year 
to Paris, to study the fashions. The lawyers are 
in their haunts again. The parsons mount their 
pulpits, cured of their special “ sore throat ” for 
the time, by having stretched their limbs, instead 
of their voices, in stout exercise at home and 
abroad* The physicians, who stole away to avoid 
becoming patients, have come home openly, and 
are being fast forgiven by their sick acquaintance 
for leaving them. On the whole, London may 
perhaps enjoy setting to work again almost as 
much os going forth to play. 

Townsfolk are much mistaken if they suppose 
that rural labour relaxes and almost stops bocause 
tha year is declining. The notion was once true, 
perhaps* When Bishop Latimer's father was a 
farmer, the winter was a stoppage in the life of 
the husbandman, as it was in that of the fisherman. 
Though our ancestors ate much more fish than 
we do, the fishermen laid up their boats and gear 
in November, and settled down in their chimney- 
corner for the winter j — ^not wholly at play, per- 
haps, for they could make nets and prepare lines ; 
but not dreaming of braving wind and weather 
in their calling. This must havo been, T should 
think* after the return shoals of herrings — the 
November shoals — had gone by* 

It was much the same in the farm-houses when 
the great work of killing and salting meat for the 
coming half-year was achieved. There was little 
to do in the farmyards and stalls in times when 
cattle could not be kept alive through the winter. 
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for wont of fodder. The couple of cows, a team 
of hones, for which hey and straw might be mus* 
teredf were about all that had to be tended,— 
except, of count*, poultry. The other beasts— 
tine and swine— were disposed of in salting-tubs ; 
and when the beef and bacon were under smoke 
or in the rack, there waa little more to do, unless 
with the flail. 

So much the more wm done by the fire side, 
where a hundred things were made which wo go 
to shops for now. 

There may be more of these domestic handi* 
crafts in farm-houses even yet than is supposed by 
people who live among shops. Let us see what 
the November work is in old -fashioned rural 
districts. 

St. Martin's summer is a marked season then ; 
—the few days of fine, calm weather which 
usually occur about Martinmas. It is a mistake 
to confound this with " the Indian summer ” of 
North America, as is so often done. We often 
read of 11 the Indian summer n as consisting of 
weeks of weather like our Martinmas; whereas, 
as everybody knows who has passed a 14 fall ” in 
the United States, the Indian summer last* three 
or four days, and no more. 

The cause of the phenomenon is not under- 
stood, remarkable as are the appearances, Hie 
stillness of the atmosphere is profound. The nut 
falling in the wood, the tread of the squirrel ou 
the dead leaves, the splash of the wild -duck in 
the pool, seem like loud interruptions of the 
silence of Nature. The sunshine is mild, — even 
dim ; for a haze hangs over the whole country, so 
marked that th^ supposition was, to the last mo- 
ment, entertained that the fires of the Indians in 
the forest and prairies were the* cause of the whole 
phenomenon. It was wonderful that it should 
occur, every year, quite punctually, and last four 
days; but this was the popular explanation of 
the warmth and the haze till the Indians were 
gone far away, and the apparent smoke hung every- 
where^ as before, in the absence of fires to account 
for it 

The inhabitants do not use their Indian summer 
as we do our St. Martin's. They give themselves 
up to the delioious languor that it induces, and 
loiter in the low and late sunshine, seeing the 
golden oob fall from the graceful maize-plant, and 
watching the latest flights of wild-fowl in the 
upper air, and catching the red and yellow leaves 
as they flutter to the ground. We, in our precious 
ten days of fine weather, have much to do. 

The meet important work is planting. Our 
woodmen and gardeners say that they will 
answer for ninety-nine trees in a hundred (in ordl* 
nary seasons), planted at Martinmas, and for not 
one planted after Candlemas. Hollies, so difficult 
to move to their satisfaction, must above all be 
humoured in their requirements. So we meet 
waggons, and carts, and wheelbarrows, laden with 
young trees ; and we hear the spade in new plan- 
tations, and in gardens, and on lawns, and are 
tempted on all hands by the beguiling spectacle of 
planting* We all like to lend a hand, either in 
shifting the new tree to ita place, upholding it, 
disposing or sousing the roots, earthing it up with 
dry soil, or staking it, to keep it upright under any 


attack of wind. Then, the felling must get <m 
while the weather favours ; and it is important to 
build up the wood stacks, or secure the peat, 
before the rains come. The sheep must be turned 
out upon the turnijis, and the ewes sheltered, and 
the bees brought in under winter cover. Lawns 
and fine pastures must be manured now, or half 
the benefit will be lost ; so, while the ant-hills sit 
levellod, and every drain and channel in ths 
meadows is cleared out, the dung-cart and the 
load of crushed bones are coming along the 1 ants, 
Every foot of ground vacated by any garden enp 
must be txenchod before wet weather ; and all 
made manure must be not the leas attended to 
All the leaves that can be collected by Urn vans 
and children living within bail must be hwpad xp 
in some place where they can be properly treated 
for next year's manuring : and all compost, or 
material intended for it, must be saved from bong 
washed away by the expected rains. 

Last month's rains having set the wnter-mHb 
going, and the winter demands for straw bdag 
always severe, the threshing does not wait fix 
bad weather, and the grain goes to the mill u 
soon as somebody tells that the great wheel s 
taming. Tbe gardeners are giving the find 
pruning to the fruit-trees ; and the household! 
who love their orchard are clearing the atoms d 
moss, and washing or coating them with line 
and soot. Them ore early peas to be son; 
and then lb celery to be earthed up, and broccoli 
to bo preserved ; and dahlia roots must be Ukm 
up, and the beds deeply dug and manured. If j 
we wisb to open the new year with the promhe 
of hyacinths, we must pot them now, and pat 
them into the dark for six weeks, with a slight 
watering ones a fortnight. By New Year's Daj 
they will be sprouting well, and before January n 
over they will be in bloom. This seems to fat 
plentiful occupation for the few abort days d 
Saint Martin's summer, which is also far fran 
being faithful in ita attendance. But there is ou* 
more work which ought nntto be delayed. 

There are few neighbourhoods in which the j 
labourers are so certain of subsistence during the 
winter as not to need the special care of the richer 
residents. Tho ordinary, and the best, way d 
exercising this care is by providing seasonable 
work. Now, therefore, is the time when engineen j 
and landscape gardeners, or landowners who hart 
a taste of their own, or think they have, are h«*j 
in settling the details of alterations and improve- , 
ments in public and private property. NovemUt 
usually sees the beginning of changes and cnabd- | 
fishments which will benefit generations to con* 
Pleasant as it is to watch old women and ehildna 
busy in sweeping and clearing the gram+plato uul 
walks, it is more so to see tho stout Labouvn 
shouldering their tools, in the dawn of morning, 
cheerful in the prospect of a winter's employnaoi . 
on the new drive in tbo park, or the squired nrr 
plantation, or the cut which is to make road v 
stream more available for public use. Within tto 
house thoro is as much for busy hands to da 
'When the cry of the stag is heard from the deer- 
park, and the gobble of the turkeys, and tfae 
screech of the peacock from the paddock and lawn. 1 
the dismal last squeal of the porker comes fraa , 
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th© piggery. It ia the season of sausage -making [ 
and hi akk -puddings (Ear those who like them), and 
pork piee (which everybody likes), and for the 
caring of hams and bacon. The cook’s office ia 
rather a dignified one this month* There am the 
very last preserves — apple jelly, for one— -to be 
made : and oysters in their many forms occupy 
ha 1 ; and hare, whether in soap, or boned, or 
jagged; and geese, with the concomitant giblet- 
pie or soap ; and the delicious grayling which so 
many of our riven yield ; and the sprats which 
date from Lord Mayor’s Day, and for the sake of 
which gentlemen will dine or sup in the kitchen, that 
the frying -pan may be within a a econ d of their plates. 
These are among the dainties of November. 

After these busy short days there are long even- 
ings which are not idle. In cottages and in farm- 
house kitchens, in old-fashioned districts, men are 
as busy as the women* They arc mending their 
tools, or cobbling their shoes, or patching their 
waistcoats, or making tackle and traps for fish and 
rabbits, or weaving basketa or bee hives, or mak- 
ing netting of wire or twine, or splitting rods for 
hoops ; or, where there is room, making hurdles 
or hen-coops* This U a field where ingenuity and 
dexterity are sure to be duly honoured. 

In other sitting-rooms, in parlours, and draw- 
ing-rooms, what is doing meanwhile! 

It is a season for entering upon a course of 
study, of a language, or a science, or a period of 
history* It ia the season for opening the annual 
domestic Shakspere dub ; the weekly or fort* 
nightly meeting which brings two or three neigh- 
bourly families together to read a play. No 
summer evening can pnt down by comparisoo the 
charms of the Shakspere club, where there is no 
constraint, but enjoyments aa diversified as the 
resources of the idol of tho night. This is the 
season for music, and for a dance before bed -time, 
to send all warm and cheerful to their rest* It ia 
also the season of some bitter storms, of gusty 
days and wild nighta, and moaning blasts, and 
dashing floods. It has its evil and its good, like 
all the seasons of Nature and human lifo i but I 
think I have shown that it U a mere dwelling on the 
dark side of things to bo always talking of this 
month aa " gloomy November. 11 


A RUN FOR A PLACE. 

Notwithstanding the annual increase in the 
Civil Service Estimate*, and the efforts which, w© 
learn from "Punch,” are being made in Dean’s 
Yard to raise the examinations to the proper 
standard, tb© Service is not what it was. We us© 
those words in the popular and depreciatory seose, 
with th© conventional shake of tho head as we 
write them, which our readers may have observed 
to be their usual accompaniment. The present 
system has a tendency to check the graceful bene- 
volence of the Prime Mioiater ; sod ia there any 
virtue which a . berol nation, like th© English, 
could wish to see more strougly developed in that 
functionary? Snug berths or© on the decrease. 
There is a mean and revolutionary idea becoming 
prevalent that men should work their way up- 
wards ; in fact, that it is better to enter the ship 
through the hawse-hole than hy the cabin win- 


dows, It has become more difficult now for a 
secretary of state to reward, with a quiet two 
thousand a-year, the Eton chum who stood point 
to his bowling, or the Christchurch man who kept 
on the some staircase, and helped him to screw in 
the dean. But some five-and-thirty years ago, suoh 
an exercise of benevolence was not only possible 
but practicable, and occasionally practised* 

On a fine May morning, in the year 182—, Mr. 
Scenter was pacing the High Street of that large 
sea-port. Short pond, with very rapid steps. He 
hod oot get more than a dozen yards down the 
left-hand side before he met Mr. Chaser. Now, 
Chaser was a man whom he knew so well, that he 
felt bound to stop and speak a word to him, 
though evidently chafing at the delay. 

** Heard the news ? n he inquired. 

“ No, — what is it ? ” replied Chaser, 

"Filliter died at nine this morning.” 

"You don’t say so,” 

And they nodded and passed on. 

Now* bo it known to our readers, that the 
lamented Filliter hod been his Majesty’s Inspector 
of Hampers and Comptroller of Carpet-bags in the 
good port of Shortpond. The duties connected 
with that office were admirably performed by sub- 
ordinates with whom Filliter hod the good sense 
not to interfere, feeling that he should probably 
obstruct public business if he did. He therefore 
limited his attendance at the Hamper and Carpet- 
bag office, appearing there only on the last day of 
each qoarter, when he signed his salary -receipt for 
five hundred pounds, 

Mr. Scenter walked on pretty rapidly until he 
reached the Blue Lion. A quarter of an hour 
afterwards he was rattling along tbe London rood 
as fast as a postchaise-and-four could take him. 

He had good reasons for his haste. He had hod 
the honour of blacking tbe Prime Minister’s boots 
in earlier days, as his fag at Eton, aod the ac- 
quaintance had not been allowed to drop. When 

Lord C came in, it was clearly understood that 

something was to be done for Scenter. They hod 
only been waiting for a vacancy to occur, which 
might be worth his acceptance. The office of 
Inspector of Hampers and Comptroller of Carpet- 
bags at Shortpond was tbe very thing. Pleasant 
visions floated in his brain as he lolled back in the 
chaise and enjoyed the exhilaration of rapid 
motion ; for tbe post-boys had bee a made clearly 
to understand that their tip would depend on 
their pace. 

It occurred to him that an additional two thou- 
sand a-year was the exact sum which, as he hod 
frequently observed, would make him comfortable. 
When ho reached the end of the first stage, he 
continued bis meditations in the inn-yard, pacing 
up and down, as ho waited for fresh horses. 

He was still debating about a second hunter, 
and a pair of greys for Mrs, S — thinking which 
purchase he should make first, when a second 
postchaise- and -four dashed into the yard, with 
heroes a shade more blown than his own. 

Out of this vehicle stepped Mr. Chaser. Now 
Mr, Chaser’s relations with the noble lord at the 
head of the government were not very dissimilar 
iu their nature to Mr. Scenter’s, as the latter gen- 
tleman now remembered. 
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If be hid thought of it about an hour before in 
the High Street of Shortpond, it is possible 
that he wonM not have been bo communicative 
on the subject of Filliter’ft death. 

An the two men met, the firtt glance they 
exchanged told each the other 'a object. 

41 Of course we are bound on the same errand ? ” 
«aid Scenter. 

44 Then we may aft well travel together/' said 
Chaser. 44 The winner can pay the shot.” 

“ By all mean*.” So the bargain waa mad e. 

By the tacit content of both partiea the sub- 
ject of the appointment waft tabooed during their 
journey. After seventeen hour*’ porting, they 
arrived in London at half -part three a.M. 

44 Nothing to be done for the next four 
hours/ 1 arid 6 center, “so I ahall take a moose. 

I ahall be stirring pretty early in the morning, 
though/* 

“Perhapa it would be &a well, 11 replied Chaser ; 
but whether this vi a intended to apply to the 
former or the latter part of bis friend's observa- 
tion, there was nothing to show. 

So Mr. Seen ter walked off to bed, giving the 
strictest orders to the boots to call hin> at six. 
Mr. Chaser waited in the coffee-room until his 
friend had retired, and then took a hnckney- 
coaoh to Lord C ’a. 

Ho found no difficulty in obtaining admittance, 
but when he said he must see Lord C im- 

mediately, it was quite another thing. 

44 His lordship did not come hack from the 
house till past two, and 1 know ho was very 
tired, and cannot possibly bo disturbed/* 

14 I must see him all the same,” said the per- 
severing Chaser, 14 and immediately too/* 

14 Is it despatches, sir ? n 

4 ‘Of more importance than despatches/ 1 was : 
the reply. I 

44 Very sorry, sir, but it ie quite impoaftihle j 1 
it would bo as much aa my place is worth.** 

44 How much m your place worth? 1 * inquired 
Chaser with the most perfect coolness, for it was 
whispered that Lord C- was not the best pay- 

master in the world. 

To this query the domestic did not find a ready 
reply, bo Chaser pushed two bank-notes into his 
hand, and passing him, charged up the staircase 
three steps at a time. The contemplation of the 
signature, 44 Abraham Newland/ 1 to which perhaps 
his eyes had not lately been accustomed, pre- 
vented the servant from stopping him. 

Chaser icon found his way to Lord C ’ft bed- 

room. That nobleman was aroused by his knock 
at the door. 

44 Who’a there ?” 

41 Alvanley Chaser/* 

44 And what gives mo the pleasure of seeing, or 
rather blinking at, Mr. Alvanley Chaser at this 
hour of the morning? 11 

41 Filliter is dead/ 1 

“ And who may Fillifcer be? or rather, I should 
aay, wbat may Filliter have been ? "* 

44 Inspector of Hampers and Comptroller of 
Car pet- bags for Shortpond.” 

44 1 understand.” 

44 May I have it ? 11 

44 Well, you are certainly the first in the field. 


and I suppose if I wish to have my night’s rest, I 
had better aay 4 yea/ at once.” 

Chaser turned to the pen and ink on the drem- 
ing- table and began to write. 

“ Won’t you take my word ? n said Lad 


44 Why, you know between man and man 1 
should prefer your word to anybody’s ; Ixit, m » 
minister, I should like to have your signature to 

this/’ 

Lord C laughed, and put his autograph to 

the formal promise Chaser had written out. 

11 And now I won’t disturb you any longer.” 

44 Thank you ; come to breakfast.” 

44 1 shall be moat happy. Adieu/* 

And Chaser returned to the hotel, gave 
orders that he should be called at eight, and went 
comfortably to bed. 

Mr. Boenter arose at six in the morning. To 
tell the truth, notwithstanding the fatigue ol hia 
journey, he had not been able to sleep. At tn 
then he arose, and arranged himself carefully for 
as interview with the great man. It ia attsnge 
how careful men are upon these occasions, 
although, upou cross-examination, they would 
aver that their personal appearance could make 
no difference to the result of their application. Os 
reflection. Seen ter would have felt that hia chance 
might have been strengthened, if be ocrald hare 
become an Eton boy once more ; but that a round 
jacket and ink-stained trousers would scarcely 
become a corpulent gentleman with a bald head 

Nevertheless, during hie drive to Lord C ’s, 

he was tormented by a hole in his glove, and ana- 
thematised the larinem of London hosiers, 
whose shops were not likely to be opened for sow 

hours to come. He arrived at Lord C *a at 

seven. He had the advantage of being known to 
the servants, for he had dined at the bouse more 
than once, wben he waft laftt in town. He waft la- 

formed. that Lord C would be down at half- 

part nine, and a donceur obtained the promise that 
be should be shown in before any one else. 

This promise was faithfully kept. Aa Seen ter 
waited in the library he waft surprised that he aw 
nothing of hia friend . He comforted himself with 
the reflection that the servants might possibly 
have kept him in the hall. 

Ae the clock struck the half-hour he waft nabeiwi 
into Lord C ’s presence. 

In a very few words he stated the fact of 
Fill iter’s death, and asked for the appointment. 

“I am very aorry/’ repliad Lord C 44 1 

Ahould really have been very glad to have obliged 
you, but it ift already promised/* 

4i Promised ! 11 said Scenter. 44 Wby, he only 
died at nine o’clock yesterday morning. " 

44 It ift more than promised/ 1 replied Lord C > 

44 it ifl already given away. In fact, I hare 
affixed my signature to the appointment” 

“Then I will not detain you, my lord.” 

44 You had better stay and have some break- 
fast.” 

Alas, Scenter did not feel equal to breakfast 
at that moment. Therefore he declined the in- 
vitation, unwisely, for he might have heard of 
something else ; and there were many other ap- 
pointments for which be wm as fit as ha wsa 
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for the control of the hampers and carpet- bags 
at Shortpond, 

Be departed sorrowfully. It is to be feared 
that if there was one crumb of comfort on which 
he allowed his imagination to feed, it wae on the 
belief that Chaser had been equally unsuccessful. 

Of this morsel he was destined soon to be de- 
prived. As he descended the steps of the house 
he met Chaser coming up. 


NON SATIS, 



“It is no use / 1 he said to that gentleman, 
“ yon are too late.” 

“For breakfast ? ” inquired Mr. Chaser. 

“No, for the appointment; it has been given 
away / 1 

“ Yes, tome,” observed Chaser, “at four thie 
morning. " 

After this the conversation was not prolonged. 

H. 


Tis not enough to see thee, like a star 
That rises on our sight when eve is clear. 
Which ah may view — hut all must view afar. 
'Tis not enough to watch thee, as the moon 
Gases on earth with stedfast face, hut ne T er 
May voice with voice exchange and intertune. 


No ! lam jealous of all senseless things 

That near and topch thee — of the fluttering wind 
That dallies round with fond, familiar wings. 

And dares to ties thine eyes and lift the tress 
Prom thy blue temple ; — of the jewel blind 
Upon thy bosom pillow'd, passionless. 


'Tie not enough to meet thee as by chance 
In lighted rooms, and feign s cold repose,— 
Whereas 1 tremble to thy slightest glance, 

’Tit not enough to cross thea in the glare 

Of day, when Krried friends thy path inclose,— > 
Content the sunlight of thy smile to share. 


And I could rend the flower that thou dost pluck. 
And drink its odour with thy nostrils fine, 

And taste its honey which the bee did suck. 

Oh ! 1 could kill thy sleek caressing hound 

That feels thy hand, and blameless may entwine 
Thy feet, whene'er he choose to botmd. 
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Fot 1 would fa five thee, as the miner hoards 
Hie idol gold, lock'd dose with ponderous key. 
In cheat of bmien bands round ebon boards* 

I could not rest until with sails unfurl'd 
I bom my treasure o'er the secret sea, 

To some oasis of the desert world. 

Because I want thee ALL ; — and nothing less 
Than thy vhoU being would my heart suffice,^ 
Thee nnd tby love entire I must poB&e&L 
No jot withheld, — do atom of thy Jove 
Pausing the sphere of adamantine ice, 

’Within whose vault wc must in oneness move* 

Ukuwi* 


THE ROMANCE OF THE RANKS. 


If any one of our reader* desires to acquaint 
himself with all the dreary formalities, drudgery, 
and mmuticE of a soldier’s life, he may consult 
at his leisure a volume called the “Queen's Regu- 
lations and Order* for tbo Army,” a itortly octavo, 
numbering some 450 pages* tic will there learn 
that even in the piping times of peace, there are 
irksome duties, besides “ standing for twelve hour* 
together in the trenches up to the knees in cold 
water, or engaged for months together in long 
dangerous marches, harassed, perhaps, in his 
rear today, — -harassing others to-morrow; de- 
tached here, countermanded there ; resting ibis 
night out upon his arms, beat up in his shirt the 
neat, benumbed in his joints, perhaps without 
straw in his tent to kneel on." He will also then 
find somu excuse if a weary man takes his calumet, 
or throws liimself on his camp-bed, and does not 
read quite as assiduously as his more fortunate 
brother citizens, especially when his only library 
consists of the few books which he can conve- 
niently cany when subjected to frequent change 
of quarter*, and hi* only additional resources 
are the meagTe circulating library of a garrison 
town ; whilst often, if on recruiting service, 
or detachment in some remote neighbourhood, 
be will be denied even those meagre means of 
relaxation . 

There are, however, even in the volume which we 
b&ve mentioned, a few amusing pages ; they are 
beaded “titles, badges, devices, mottoes and distinc- 
tions of regiments of cavalry, artillery, engineers, 
and infantry, to be home on their standards and 
guidoos, or on their regimental colour*" A few 
remarks grounded on these interesting pages, and 
partly illustrated from Mr* Cannon's valuable, but 
still incomplete History of the British Army, will 
not be without their use, wbeo the formation of 
depflt battalions is tending rapidly to the weaken- 
ing, and perhaps extinction of the old esprit de 
corps, which is to a regiment the foundation of its 
chivalry end well-doing, Tho blazon oo its co- 
lour*, the distinctive honours bestowed by the 
sovereign, and tho old traditions give a life to indi- 
vidual regiments, which it would be perilous to its 
good to loee. It has been the policy of the military 
authorities to foster this spirit, by giving to par- 
ticular corps a national distinction ; as in the case 
of En gl iidi regiments which carry the Lion-crest, the 
bodge of the Order of tbe Garter, with its motto, 
□r that of the sovereign ; and in the instance of 


Scotch regiments which bear the cron and motto of 
St. Andrew ; just a* the Irish regiments are die- 1 
tingoiihed by the Harp of old Erin, or the badge 
and motto of St. Patrick ; and the Welch regi- ; 
ments are known by the Prince of Walee'a j 
plume and motto, or by the Dragon and Rising 
Sun of tho principality : whilst in remembrance 
of the time when Hanover was an appanage of the j 
British crown, the White Horse and motto of I 
Brunswick have been in some instances retained. \ 

Since the year 1782, county titles have been I 
also borne by particular regiments, in remem- 
brance of tho places where they were first raised ; 
although, subsequently, some of the original desig- 
nations have been changed* The following coun- 
ties are represented : — Bedford, Bucks, Dorset, 
Durham, Cornwall, Devon, Essex, Hants, Leicester, 
Lincoln , N orth umberland , Monmouth, Notts* j 
Huntingdon, Middlesex, Hertford, Norfolk, Glou- 
cester, Rutland, Stafford, Wilt*, Lancashire, York ji 
and Lancaster, York, Suffolk, Kent, Warwick, | 
Westmoreland, Cumberland, Oxford, Northumber- 
land, Worcester, Derby, Someraet, Northampton, 
Cambridge, Salop, Surrey, Hereford, Derby and 
the Border*. Soveral counties give name to more 
one regiment, whilst York furnishes a still 
larger proportion. The tides of four of these 
corps, the Loyal Lincoln Volunteer*, the Bucks 
and Stafford Volunteers, and the 82nd Prince of 
Wales's Volunteer*, remind us of that magnificent 
force which within little more than a year has been 
raised in this country, where conscription and com- 
pulsory service are alike unknown. In Ireland, j 
Connaught and County Down, and the town of | 
In me killing \ and in Scotland, Lanarkshire, Koe*- 
shire, Argyleahire, Perthshire, the town of Gold- 
stream, and the city of Edinburgh, still give names 
to regiments. The 26th are “ CameronUna," and , 
the 79th “Cameron Highlander*." 

It was oot until the year 1694, that a military 
board determined the relative rank of regiment* j 
in England by priority of formation : and in the 
case of Scotch or Irish corps, by the date of their 
being placed on the establishment of England. 

At a still later date, on July 1, 1751, a Royal 
warrant was issued requiring the regimental num- 
ber to be embroidered upon the regimental colour, j 
thus causing the previous inconvenient method* | 
of designating a corps by the name of it* 
commanding officer for the time being, to be 1 
abandoned. 

The origin of particular corps is a subject of too i 
great a length to be considered jo the present 
paper ; the mottoes and badge* of some regiment* 
are of historic, whilst other* are of a still more 
special interest- The 1st Dragoons are known by 
“Spectemur agendo and “Vestigia nulla retrer* 
sum" the Coldstream Guards, “ Nulli Secundua,” . 
used in the vernacular, “ Second to None," by I 
the 2nd Dragoons in allusion to their position | 
upon the Army List ; the 16th Lancers have the | 
apt words, “ Aut cursu aut comings armia j " the 
15th Hussar* give the modeet promise of “Mere- 1 
bimnr;" while the Scots' Fusilier Guards rejoice 
in the double motto of “ En fema hertis*” 
and “Uoita fortior the 2od Infantry bear the 
words, “ Pristiuffi virtutis memores," and “Yel 
exuvis triumphant." The former motto was won | 
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by that regiment in 1703, at the siege of Tongrea : 
their badge of the Paschal Lamb, the ensign of 
Portugal, wu granted to it in honour of the 
Queen, Katharine of Broganza, in 1661, as they 
ate known as the Queen’s Royals ; but it was per- 
verted into a cruel elander when the regiment was 
commanded by Colonel Kirke, in 1635, when 
their popular designation of Kirhe’s lambs, waa 
attributed to their presence at the E( Bloody As- 
sizes, 11 of Judge Jeffreys, The “ Qud fata vacant/ 1 
of the 5th Fusiliers, took origin, probably, in a 
regimental order of merit, established in 1767. 
The "Antelope” of the 6 th Foot, has been referred 
to the circumstance of their capture of a Spanish 
standard, at Saragossa, in 1710. The "Sphinx/ 1 
of the 13th and other regiments, commemorates 
their share in the campaign in Egypt, in 1801. 
The 12th, 39th, and 56th, and other corps wear 
their (l Castle and Key,” with the motto "Montis 
Insignia Calpe/ 1 — the Arms of Gibraltar, given 
by Henry IV, of Castile — for their heroic defence 
of the 4 * Castle* Key 11 of the Mediterranean in 
1733. The 39th received in 1757, the royal au- 
thority to adopt the motto "Primus in India,” in 
1757. The royal tigor of Hindoston appears on 
the colours of the L4th and 17 th, as the reword of 
gallant service. The elephant appears also a badge. 
The 44 Finn” of the 36th dates back upwards of 
seventy years. The 4 ‘ Britannia 11 of the 9th Foot, 
confirmed to them in 1799, probably refers to 
their part in the war of the Spanish Succession. 
The 18th bear the Arms of Nassau in memory of 
their stunning of Namur, in 1695, under the eyes 
of William of Orange; and the word 41 China,” 
with "the Dragon, 11 for their campaign in 1840-2. 
The 44 Green Dragon” of the 3rd Buffo, granted in 
1707, has a different origin ; it was one of the 
royal supporters of Queen Elizabeth, in whoso 
reign the regiment was formed out of the loyal 
London citizens ; and it still possesses the peculiar 
privilege of marching through the streets of tho 
14 City” with music playing and colours flying. 

! When the 31st were embodied, the 3rd received 

I the popular appellation of the " Old Buffs,” by 

way of distinct ion to the "Young Buffs;” both, 
however, derived their name from their accoutre- 
ments of buffalo leather. The "Bold Fifth” is a 
sobriquet of long standing ; they wore a red and 
white featber, and subsequently a white plume, 
in honour of their rout of tbe French Grenadiers, 
at Mome Fortune, in the West Indies, when their 
success was so complete that every man was able 
to furnish his cap with the white plumes of the 
enemy. Tho 87th have the proud distinction 
of the Eagle of the 8th French regiment of the 
Line, aa it was the first taken in action during tho 
Peninsular war, having been captured at Baroaaa, 
in 1811. The kettle-drums of the 3rd, or King’s 
Own Light Dragoons were taken at Dettingen ; 
and when the 34th Foot embarked for the Cri- 
mean war, they were compelled, out of courtesy 
to our Allies, to leave in store in England, their 
entire oorps of brass drums, having taken them by 
a curious coincidence from the 34th French In- 
j fan try, at Arroyo dos Hot loos. The King’s Royal 
Irish, 8th Hussars, in 1715, were permitted to 
wear buff sword belts, suspended across the right 
shoulder, as a memorial of their rout of the Spanish 


cavalry, at Almanza ; they were also the well- 
known "Pepperis Dragoons, " whom George I. sent 
to overawe the Jacobites at tory Oxford, while he 
gave a fine library to whiggiah Cambridge, — »a 
delicate distinction which provoked thin witty 
epigram in reply to a Cambridge sarcasm 

Our royal master &aw with heedful eyes, 

The wants of his two Universities. 

Troops he to Oxford sent, as knowing why 

That learned body wanted loyalty, 

Bocks he to Cambridge gave, as well discerning 

That that mast Loyal body wanted learning. 

The 41st carry the Welsh motto, "Gwell angeu 
na Chy wilydd ; ” the 78th, the Gallic “ Cuidich’n 
Rhi;” the 85th are knows by “Aucto splen- 
dors reaurgo ; 11 the Artillery and Engineers, by 
the words 44 Ublque,” and 44 Qud fas et gloria 
ducunt;” and the amphibious Marine, by the 
well-chosen motto, 44 Per mare, per terras. 11 Tho 
"Death’s Head” and the motto, 4 4 Or glory/ 1 have 
been carried by the 12th Lancers since 1759, when 
Colonel Hole determined to compose the regiment 
of men of decided character, emulous of the gal- 
lantry of General Wolfe, whose death he hod wit- 
nessed on the heights of Mount Abraham. The 
name of the 11 Carabineer," 6th Dragoon Guards, 
dates bock to 1 691 * The 56 th are popularly 
known os the Pompadours, as, when raised in 1756, 
their facings wore originally puce, the favourite 
colour of the worthless Madame do Pompadour; 
and when their facings were changed, their colonel, 
failing to obtain 44 blue/ 1 the distinction of Royals, 
for the regiment, adopted purple os the nearest 
approach to it. The Royal Horse Guards are 
ordinarily known as "tho Blues,” from the colour 
of their uniform. It is an old mess room joke 
and legend, that tho toilers having used up all 
their scarlet cloth, were compelled to moke up 
the deficiency in cuffs and collars, by fragments of 
various colours ; and this woe tbe origin, (so tho 
veracious "oldster” assures the 44 youngster,”) of 
the fac mgs of the B ri tiqh Army. The 1 3th 
Light Dragoons were known from the colour of 
their facings as 4 4 the Green Dragoons,” to which 
their motto, " Viret in sternum” ref era, and was 
confirmed in 1836, the green facings having been 
restored three years before. The 97th are known 
aa 44 Celestials,” from their sky-blue facings. Tho 
44 Lincoln Green” of the 69tb, is a subject of their 
pride. The dingy, and ill-assorted black-and- 
white worsted braid of the 50th, caused them to 
be known as the 44 Dirty Half-hundred.” The 
sombre dress, blue-black and green tartan, worn 
by the companies raised for the protection of 
Edinburgh in 1730-2, was the origin nf their name 
"Freicudan Dim,” the 44 Black Watch/’ in contra- 
distinction to the scarlet of the Line, who were called 
"red soldiers," — an appellation which was trans- 
ferred to the 42nd Highlanders, who were formed 
out of their ranks in 1740. The 2nd Dragoon 
Guards, are known as the 44 Queen’s Bays,” from 
the fact of their being mounted on bay horses 
io 1767* Tbe "Fighting 9th,” were also called 
in the Peninsular war "the holy boys,” from a 
sale of Bibles. The 57 th, from their bravery at 
Albnera, were known as the 44 Die Hards:” the 
62nd for their courage in America, were famous 
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u “the Springers.” The Light Company of ; 
the 45th wear the distinctive mark of a red ball [ 
instead of green* the usual colour; in 1777* the 
Americans were so galled by their fire, that they 
vowed that they would give them no quarter, and 
the gallant fellows stained their feathers red Lo save 
their friends from suffering by any mistake. The 
22nd wear a sprig of oak in their sbakoes on the 
Queen's birthday, in memory of services rendered 
to George II. at Dettingen. The 28th wear the 
pl&to in front and at the hack of their shakoes, in 
memory of their gallant defence in Egypt against 
a charge of cavalry in front and rear, ami are 
known as “the Slashers," owing to their terrible 
use of the short swords, then worn by tiie infantry* 
during the American war. The 87th are called 
the “ Faugh -a- boll agh Boys,” from their famous 
faction -fight cry of “ Fag* an- heal ac,” “clear the 
way,” at B&rowa. 

The 14th Dragoons carry the “Prussian Eagle," 
as it was called in 1798, in honour of the 
Duchess of York, the Princess Boy al of Prussia. 
The titles of “King’s Own, “Queen's Own,” 
“ Eoyal,” the “Prince of Wales's” (82nd and 
10th Hussars), “the Princess Charlotte of Wales' ” 
(49th), the “Earl of Ulster's” (97th), the “Duke 
of Wellington's” (33rd), have all been won by 

Moot disastrous chances. 

By moving accidents by flood and field, 

By hair-breadth scapes i s the imminent deadly breach. 

One curious circumstance ia on record. We all 
know that regimental colours are consecrated, and 
generally find their lost home in the aisles of a 
Cathedral, or in the Hall of Chelsea : but in 1763, 
tho colours of tho 25th Regiment, then com* 
manded hy Lord W. Lennox, having been rid- 
dled with shot, at Uinden, and hanging in mere 
strips from the staff, were interred in New- 
castle -on -Tyne, with military honours. On the 
other hand, the standards captured at Culloden, 
were humt hy the common hangman. 

A few more notes, and we must draw these 
sketches to a close j although we are tempted to 
dilate on pedigrees and achievements, and the 
succession of colonels of the various regiments. 
In 1572, troops of home were called comets ; and 
companies of foot were styled ensigns. In the 
reign of Charles 11. the junior officer of hone was 
known bb a “ comet,” and in 1679, a corporal of 
horse, saluted as a “brigadier." The dragoon 
derives his name from the Elizabethan tiro- arm, 
called dragou, from the monster which figured 
on the muzzle ; the Carabineers represent the 
Spanish Light Cavalry first mentioned, in 1579, as 
Cnrabina, possibly, from their use of the carbine — 
a weapon employed on board of the vessels called 
“carats,” The Scotch Fueiliera, now the 21st 
Foot, raised in 167 8 t were the first to take that 
name, which is one of French origin, denoting a 
weapon lighter than a musket ; while the bayonet 
was invented at Bayonne about the same period. 
The helmet and the cuirass are the last relics of 
the old armour of our troops, since the gorget, a 
diminutive breastplate, has been discontinued ; the 
sash, once worn round the waist, was designed to 
give means of removing the wounded officer to the 
rear ; the oigniletta of the Cavalry represents the 


cords with which they bound up their forage, and 
the cord on the belts of the Household Cavalry { 
was once attached to the priming-horn of tho 
bandolier. Scarlet was worn hy the soldier* of 
Henry V. ; green and white were the Tudor j 
colours ; ;□ 1678, Evelyn describes Grenadiers (a 
French term) in piebald red and yellow : and it 
was only in the reign of Queen Anne that scarlet 
was definitely established. The officer's cockade 
of the time of the Georges has been removed to ! 
the hats of servants, and naval officers alone ] 
retain it. The serjeant no longer carries a halbert. 1 
The Prussian sugar-loaf cap, immortalised by 
Hogarth in the March to Finchley, is a costume 
of the past. Pigtails and pomatum, the three* 
cornered cocked-hat, gaiters, and docked hone* 
tails, have all happily followed the same example; 
while the Polish caps of our Lancers date bock 
about forty years, and the bearskins of the Guardi 
to the reign of George ITT. The three-tailed bog i 
of block silk worn by the officers of the 23rd 
Fusiliers is, probably, a relic of the queue. The 
uniform of the present day is certainly more con- 
venient and handsome than, if not so picturesque si 
that of an earlier peried, and when stocks are un- 
known, shakoes made of an improved shape, and 
knapsacks better adjusted, we may, perhaps, 
believe it incapable of Improvement. 

Glorious, indeed, it ia to read on the colours ed 
our regiments the scrolls labelled with the names 
of hard-won fields, in every quarter of the globe; 
they are subjects for an honourable pride, and i 
incentives to a generous emulation. Let us hare j 
examinations, and motives and necessity for study \ 
on the part of both candidates and actual officen, 
though we cannot fail to remember that many a J 
gallant fellow, whom we remember incapable of 
application to books, down in the lowest form of old i 
Winchester* did good service at Alma and Inker- ! 
mann, and by an acquaintance with manly sport* 1 
has raised up a cheerful spirit amongst his men in 
the piping time of peace. A mere pedant in any 
class of life Is a poor creature. We do not want 
“the gallant mil itari st that has the whole theeris , 
of war in the knot of his scarf, and the practice in 1 
the chape of his d agger.” The future battles ol 
England will never be won by men who cannot 
“set a squadron in the field, nor knew the ■ 
division of a battle ; ” never hy the mere succev- 
ful competitor who achieves HU superiority by 
force of memory, or the cram of a few month*. 

The bookish theorie 

Wherein the toga’d Consuls can propose 

As masterly as lie ; mere prattle, without practice, 

Is all hi* suldiersLip. 

Mackenzie E. C. Walcott. 


Amonoht the several luminous insects of this I. 
country, the Glow-worm is undoubtedly the most | 
interesting. Who that has walked along shady ; I 
lanes, and in woodland scenery, where these in- I 
sects abound, on a calm, warm summer's evening, ' j 
but has been delighted with the effulgence of 
these creatures, sparkling like little stars of earth, 
and glowing like night-tapers with beauty ? Shake- 
speare, with his wonderful knowledge of nature, 


THE GLOW-TVORM, 
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has not failed to observe that as morning ap- 
proached, the light of the Glow-worm was ex- 
tinguished — 

The glow-worm shows the matin to bo near, 

1 And ^ina to pale his ineffectual fire. 

The poet Waller alao described the same fact, 
j He supposes a man to have found a glow-worm for 
the brat time, and thinks he has possessed himself 
of — 

A moving diamond, a breathing stone f 

For life it had, and like those Jewels shone : 

He held it dear, 'till, by the springing day 

Informed, he ihrew the worthless grub away- 

But let us inquire a little into its natural his- 
tory, and this will not be found without its inte- 
rest. Some doubts have occurred as to the food 
of the glow-worm. From actual observation, it 
has been ascertained that its lorvffi feed on snails, 
decayed worms, &c. t and are decidedly carnivo- 
rous. Neither old nor young touch plants as food. 
The Ioty® are very voracious in their habits ; but 
it is supposed that the perfect insect eats but 
little. If it does eat, it probably feeds on animal 
substance. 

The female is without wings, and U far more 
luminous than the male- She may sometimes be 
found crawling up a blade of grass, to make herself 
more conspicuous, and in order — 

To captivate her favourite fly, 

And tempt the rover through the dork. 

The males have wings, and may be seen hover- 
ing over the females in twilight- The male is a 
duaky, slender scorabamg. The females have the 
jK>wer of extinguishing or concealing their light ; 
and Mr. White of Selborne thinks that they 
put it out altogether between eleven and twelve 
every night, and shine no more that evening- 
This wise provision of nature may probably bo for 
the purpose of preventing their being preyed upon 
tiy nocturnal birds. Indeed, it hm been supposed 
that nightingales feed on them ; and certainly the 
favourite haunts oE those birds are often In local* 
it™ where glow-worms abound- It may he men- 
tioned that us soon os the female has deposited her 
eggs (which by the way shine in the dork), the 
light disappears in both sexes. 

Persons who eat peaches, apricots, and other 
stoned fruit (and who does not ?) may often find a 
little centipede about on inch and a half, or two 
Laches long, curled up in the centre of the fruit. 
Tliie insect, if placed in a glass, and looked at 
'when it is dark, will be found to be consider- 
o-ljly luminous. Blu men bach asserts that another 
luminous insect gives such a strong light, that 
two of them placed in a gloss, gave sufficient light 
to read by. The fire -flies of hot countries have 
'wings, both male and female \ so that when they 
occur in great quantities, they exhibit a brilliant 
spectacle to the inhabitants. That j>est of farmers, 
the wire* worm, is, we believe, luminous. 

Fleurs. Kirby &ud Spence give an interesting 
^jcoount of the Biatcr floefiVurutf, with which we 
wTJl conclude this article. This insect has the lu- 
mixious property in a very high degree. It is 
on inch long, and about one third of an inch 
l)i~oad. It gives out its principal light from two 


transparent eye-like tubercles placed npon the 
thorax ; but it bos also two luminous patches 
concealed under the wings, which are not visible 
except when the insect is dying, at which time it 
appears with flee brilliant gems of the most beauti- 
ful golden- blue lustre. In fact, the whole body is 
full of light, which is so considerable, that the 
j smallest print may be read hy moving one of these 
| insects along the lines. In the West Indies, and 
1 particularly in St- Domingo, where they are very 
common, the natives employ these living lamps 
instead of candles, in performing their evening 
household occupations. Southey hoe introduced 
this insect in hia “ Madcx^ as furnishing the lamp 
by which Coatel rescued the Britiah hero from the 
hands of the Mexican priests: — 

She beckon'd and descended, and drew oat 
From underneath her vtst a cage, or net 
It rather might be rail'd, so fine the twigs 
’Which knit M-, where, confined, two fireflies gave 
Their lustre. By that li^ht did Modoc first 
Beheld the features of his lovely guide. 

Edward Jrsse, 


THE FAMOUS CITY OF PRAGUE. 

This ancient city of Prague is splendidly situated 
npon a hill overlooking the new town, with 
which it is connected by two bridges across the 
river Moldau, which divides these civic hemispheres 
as widely as Hyde Fork separates the social worlds 
of Tyburnin and Belgravia ; for, though the imperial 
palace and the residence of the Cardinal Prince Pri- 
mate of Bohemia ore the must prominent edifices 
of the Hradsehin, still the Emperor Ferdinand in 
the halls of hia ancestors, and Prince Schwarzenburg 
in the saloons of the Archiepiscopal Palace, are as 
much deserted by the fashionables of the new 
town as though the interesting old stone-bridge 
and the new suspension -bridge did not exist, and 
the river formed an insuperable barrier to com- 
munication between the ancient and modern 
cities. But, though deserted by fashion, the 
objects of Interest are a thousand-fold greater in 
the Hradsehin than anything the Neu Stadt can 
offer — the lovers of novelty alone excepted. 
The cathedral forms a very prominent paint for 
miles round. Situated in the main court of the 
palace, above which it towers, its pinnacle is 
seen at an immense distance by whatever road 
i the capital is approached. The style of its archi- 
| tceture is that known in England by the name of 
\ the Early English : and, should it ever be com- 
’ plctcd, it will bo one of the most worthy of notice 
L of any of The great cathedrals of Europe. Though 
the chancel alone is in a finished state, it is amply 
large enough for every service of an archiepiscopal 
cathedral to a city of upwards of 180,000 in- 
habitants. There is a covered gallery communi- 
cating between the cathedral aud the palace, to 
enable its inhabitants to attend Divine service 
without passing through the great court. 

On the side of the cathedral, fronting the palace, 
is one of the moat remarkable specimens of the early 
art of founding ex tout in Europe, and one which 
particularly excited the admiration of our great 
armorial antiquary, Sir Samuel Moyrick, in his 
visit to thi* city- It is a bronze equestrian statue 
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of St. George, of the eleventh century. The 
scale armour and all the details of the horse ‘furni- 
ture are beautifully executed, and in as excellent 
preservation as though hut recently delivered 
e from the a Ulier of the artist. 

The oldest part of the palace now standing was 
j built by Charles IV., in the middle of the four- 
I tee nth century, though it was modernised in the 

sixteenth ; the present fabric is of much more 
! recent date. Its size appears truly gigantic to 
those accustomed to look only on the metropolitan 
residence of our own sovereign ; but it is by no 
means too capacious for its several requirements, 
being not only intended as the abode of the 
various branches of the imperial family, but like- 
, wise containing under the same roof the different 


Afjdlfi# appropriated for the meeting of the senate 
and the transaction of governmental duties. At 
the furthest end, overlooking the Moldau, are the 
Imperial Chapter of Canoneaaes, an order instituted 
by the benevolent Maria Theresa for indigent ladies 
of high descent, who under this institution enjoy 
privileges otherwise far beyond their reach. The 
abbess of this order must always be a member of 
the imperial family, and, upon her marriage Da- 
death, another archduchess must be appointed to 
succeed her by the Empress, But let not the read® 
suppose that because the lady president in styled an 
I Abbess any severe monastic rules of seclusion are 
' required. These ladies mix in the bean monde, as 
| do the gayest of our own dames of fashion, 
dancing with a vigour rarely equalled by a London 



belle, or are to be seen nightly at the theatre in ■ 
the box provided for them in the rules of their I 
order, as laid down by their kind foundress : they I 
never need & chaperone^ as, whatever their age, once 1 
chanoineases they cease to be mademoiselles, and ; 
if but seventeen tboy are styled 41 madame,” and 
considered fit to be a garde-dame to any unmarried 
lady, however much their senior. Servants and 
equipages are at their disposal ; they receive a 
trifling pension, and are free to marry if they 
please, but of course then cease to be ch an oin esses. 
All that is required of these fortunate ladies is to 
attend chapel every morning ; on certain occasions 
to appear before their Abbess in a particular* 
costume, consisting of a black mantle and a Marie 
Stuart hat with long white lace veils pendant 
from the sides, most graceful and becoming to tlic 


young and fair ; and when in society of an ewiisf 
to wear black dresses with the white order* ribbon, 
fringed with gold, under one arm and gathered os 
the opposite shoulder into a large knot, with ■ 
medal] ion dike ness of the Empress Maria Tfaertn 
pendant from the centre. That portion of thr 
palace appropriated to the assembly of the senate 
bears date from the seventeenth century. 

Leaving the palace, we pass the archiepisieiopil 
residence, and stand in front of a very handsome 
pile of buildings forming an entire side of tbf 
Hradschin Plats, the property of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, inhabited solely by his agents, men 
of business, and their families, but which, 
judging from the present tide bis affairs have 
taken, H.I.H. may, ero long, be happy to have 
set in order for bis own use. Higher, upoa 
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a M1 ! t the culminating point of the city, are 
the convent and gardens of the White Monies, 
so called from tbeir dress of white serge. The 
object of peculiar interest to strangers in this 
establishment is the magnificence of their library 
and collections of MSS, maps, charts, and globes. 
It poese&ses also some very valuable paintings, 
the merits of which are now much defaced 
from being daubed over with coarse reparations. 
The gardens are extensive, and open to the public, 
and command a fine view of the city, across the 
river, of the Neu Stadt, And far away to the 
heights beyond. At the time of the troubles, in 
I84fi, these White Monks of Strahoff were looked 
on auspiciously by the government from their 
well-known leaning to the Czeck insurrection. 


On descending the hill through the principal 
street the attention is often painfully drawn to 
the clanking of chains, and we find it proceeds 
from miserable beings who are employed in cutting 
wood for firing at the different houses — wood 
being the sole article of fuel consumed in Bohemia, 
where all rooms are heated by large china or 
iron stoves. The parti -coloured dress of these 
wretched beings — one half their persons clad in 
black, and the other half in yellow, the imperial 
colours — show them instantly to bo convicts, if 
the chains confining their legs have not before 
revealed their position as felons. It is the 
government system, instead of confining prisoners 
in their cells, to employ them in various useful 
labours, and the moat usual work is cutting wood 



for the public, a policeman being in charge of each 
group while thus occupied. 

Turning out of Nicholas Platz, a spot of much 
interest is shortly before us — the Waldatein’s 
Jpalace — once the abode of the renowned Wallen - 
wtein, and now in possession of his nearest 
descendants through the female line, that hero 
leaving left no son to perpetuate his glory and 
avenge his fate. u Put not your trust in Princes,” 
everyone may well exclaim with King David, on 
T^emembering what was done and sacrificed for his 
sovereign by that noble man, and what was the 
'treacherous end he met with by the decree of the 
monarch- he had served so long and faithfully. 

gallant charger, which shared with him so 
uvany dangers and glories, is stuffed and stands in 
a hall of this princely mansion, looking really 
Jif < e-like, ao well is the skin preserved, and so true 


1 the action. In a magnificent saUe in the centre of 
, the house are sometimes held the prettiest and most 
; tastefully arranged flower-shows the writer has ever 
I seen — -turf and moss so artistically laid down in beds 
over flower- pots that they are entirely concealed 
' from view, producing the effect of all the wonders 
and beauties of nature springing from and growing 
; out of the ground itself — a deception which might 
advantageously be copied in our own country. 

Count Irvin Nostitz’a galleries of statues and 
I paintings are also worth a visit before the traveller 
| leaves the Kleine Seite. And, should the weather 
; be very oppressive* an hour’s lounge in the 
garde us of Prince Lobkowitz, under the chestnut 
'groves, would agreeably complete his morning's 
expedition, though we should recommend him not 
finally to cross the bridge without taking a peep 
at the church and hospital of the Knights of St. 
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The atony skeletons of these monsters, daily 
disinterred, by the pickaxe of the workman, or 
the hammer of the geologist, attest the unques- 
tionable facts of their animal organisation, even 
to minute details, details which have enabled ns 
BLACK VENN. ! establish conclusions respecting the condition 

chapter I* xatujui-. ! of the world which they inhabited, as accurate aa 

The superb curve of the cliffs, east of tbo little j i* bad ourselves been then in existence, with 


John, more generally known as the Knights of ^ 
Malta, and the official residence of their Grand . 
Master for Bohemia, which joins the church. j 

(Ta bt continue/.) ■ 


borough town of Lyme Regis, describes an arc of 
about 30 miles in length terminating in the Bill of 
Portland. Some of these cliffs are 700 or 800 feet 
high* Their charmingly varied hues, commencing 
with the dark blue of the liaa at Lyme Regis, 
broken by slips of verdure, and clefts producing 
deep shadows, succeeded by the oolitic yellow or 
orange crests of ShomclifT and Golden Cap, whose 
sides bear little copses of dark fir, interspersed 
with pnrple heather and golden gorse, reflect 
themselves in a calm sea with the brilliancy of the 
rainbow, giving an Italian effect to the scenery* 

As our eye follows the curve of coast beyond, 
we notice the red cliffs which mark the situation 
of Bridport and the fishing village of Burtnn ; and, 
subdued and harmonised by distance, the still 
recedi ug heights beyond Abbotehury fade away 
into an indefinite greenish blue, and terminate 
in the white rock of Portland, which lifts itself 
os a pale shadow in the far atmosphere* 

We must odd to our picture the bright blue 
waters of the Bay : these, sheltered from the east 
and north, and open only to the more genial in flu* 
enow (tempestuous though they sometimes be), of 
the south and west hreezea, spread their wide ex- 
panse towards the bosom of the broad Atlantic 
unbroken by any intervening land ; and whether 
tossed into wavelets flecked with innumerable white 
crests, or still and glassy with a mother-of-pearl 
iridescence on their surface, add the charm of 
incessant change to the exquisite colouring. 

Standing on the verdant summit of Black Venn, 
one of the heights I have been describing, 
between Lyme and Chaimouth, in the calm soft 
light of a summer sunset, a spectator, versed in 
the local records of the neighbourhood, finds an 
additional interest in the recollection that the sea 
and landscape, on which the eye now rests in ad- 
miration, presented the identical appearance in 
hue and outline to the Northern Sea Kings when, 
tan centuries ago, our Saxon progenitors watched 
from these heights the robber fleets, sweeping, 
beneath their bases, towards the adjacent village 
ef Cbanneutb, and landing their fierce warriors 
with the raven standard unfurled, to ravage the 
interior with fire and sword. 

Possessed of still greater interest is the reflec- 
tion that at a much more remote epoch, while the 

earth was yet a desolate wilderness and man was , - - . t , 

aa yet uncreated to inhabit, cultivate, and subdue, , something white, gleaming and glancing in 
beneath and over these very cliffs, and amid the 
surrounding ooze, there swarmed countless multi* 
tudes of monstrous forms ; giants in magnitude, 
and of great muscular development, endued with 
the most fearful powers nf destruction and raps* 
city ; creatures whose very analogy is in some 
cases scarcely traceabln at the present day, hut 
who then held undisputed sway over that dreary 
region, the theatre of their internecine war, and 
ultimately their sepulchre* 


every faculty for observation and personal inve 
ligation* A series of inferences, the remit of a 
train of masterly reasoning, supports theae conclu- 
sions, and stamps with authenticity a very won- 
derful chapter in our readings from the book of 
Nature, of the goodness and superintending power 
nf the Almighty Creator* 

CHAPTER n* SUPERNATURAL, 

But the glimmer of the revolving light on the 
distant Isle of Portland, and the brighter sparkle af 
the town lamps in the valley remind us of the 
necessity for our homeward journey, and we there- 
fore commence our descent. The rood we are taking 
towards the town from the hill on the Charm on (Jh 
side is beautifully diversified ; and the dark pine 
wood, which at some little distance borders it 
upon our right, calls up a reminiscence of bo 
strange a character, that 1 think it worth present- 
ing to tho reader. 

About six years ago T was coming to Lyme 
Regis by this very rood from Charm oath, where 
I had been engaged until a late hoar on pro- 
fessional business. It might have been about 
eleven o'clock os I reached the gap known by the 
name of the Devil’s Bello wo, a few hundred yards 
beyond which, is the crown of the hill overlooking 
a long atrip of the undulating and winding read 
towards Lyme* Below this part of tbe rood is 
the cliff called ** Black Venn.” Hie night was a 
bright summer moonlight, almost aa dear >a 
day* 

From this point the road, with all ite turns and 
hollows, con be seen for the distance of nearly 
half a mile ; and the dark woods on the right 
which border it to snme distance, and out of 
which it seems to take its rise, rendered its yellow 
line still more conspicuous by the contrast on such 
a night. 

1 had scarcely reached this point when I was 
startled by a loud but distant scream, or rather a 
succession of screams, of a peculiarly wild and 
wailing character. 

As nearly os I could judge, the sounds came 
from the pine wood, at the extremity of the road. 
1 stopped to listen, and strained my eyes in the 
direction from which the screams appeared to 
come; and there, — just where the road emerges 
from the darkness of the wood, I distinctly saw 

the 

moonlight, and evidently in ceaseless and riolat 
motion. My first idea was that two persona, 
clothed in white, were struggling, os if engaged in 
a contest for life and death : but after goring for a 
minute or two, I became aware that the figure tf 
figures, whichever it might be, had subsided into 
onr, and that one was rapidly moving towards 
me/ 

The screams were now incessant, resembling 
more the shrieks and hnwlings of a wild beast in 
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pain, than the tones of the human voice under any 
conceivable circumstances. 

Yon will readily suppose that I could not with- 
draw my eyes from the strange white figure, which 
i, emitting these most fearful shrieks, was now 
swiftly traversing the road in my direction, first 
j down the tittle hollow at the foot of the fir wood, 

! | then over the strip of level ground near the gate 
jl which leads to a foot path through fields into 
Lyme, and at length up the very acclivity on which 
f. I was standing. 

I have often endeavoured to analyse the feel- 
ings I experienced on this occasion ; hut although 
i j much startled and surprised, 1 think the predomi- 
; nant sensation was that of curiosity at the un- 


earthly sounds. If these hideous outcries uttered 
by the figure at a distance had startled and sur- 
prised me, the figure itself, as it approached, 
occasioned me still greater perplexity. 

Imagine for yourself, in the clear moonlight, a 
spinning, whirling and shrieking creature, making 
swift progress, with motionless, outstretched arms 
like those of a huge white scare crow, extended at 
right angles with the body. The figure was of a tall 
man’s height, clothed in something which appeared 
to me like a gown or waggoner f s frock, of white 
material, falling in one bug droop to the ground ! 
The extended arms were also of the same light 
colour. 

The head of the figure I could not distinguish, 







for (strange to say) the creature, of whatever 
! nature it was, engaged in this nightly ramble, 
advanced in a series of whirls, so rapid as to defy 
I my attempts, as it speeded post me, to catch even 
a glimpse of its features. It combined with this 
eccentric movement, so swift an onward progress, 
that, as nearly sa I could judge, the whole space of 
time, from the moment when it first came in sight, 
to that in which it disappeared from my view, 
having traversed in that period a distance of at 
least half a mile, did not exceed a very few minutes, 
Its shrieks, as it passed close by me, keeping the 
centre of the road, ware horrifying in the extreme ; 
and rang in my ears long after it had disappeared 
in the direction of the Devil’s Bellows. 

I cannot say that I felt anything like what I 
should imagine would attend a supernatural mani- 


festation. My sensations were chiefly those of 
surprise, and I had even prepared myself for the 
possibility of self-defence in case the figure, if 
human, should attack me, in what seemed the un- 
restrained outbreak of some ferocious and irre- 
claimable maniac l This idea flashed across my 
mind as the only possible solution ; and I antici- 
pated that, on the following day, I should find that 
the whole neighbourhood had been alarmed, and 
that, in some way or other, the mystery would be 
cleared up. 

No such elucidation, however, took place ; nor 
could I ever learn that any one but myself had 
been favoured with a manifestation of this frantic 
and fantastic apparition. 

During the whole of the aubseqnent week I 
passed the time in a state of bewilderment. What 
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I had Been and heard wai continually rectunng to 
my mind, and 1 puzzled myself in vain to aceonnt 
for the apparition. All my consideration served 
only the more to perplex me. One of the cireum- 
stances 'which occasioned me the greatest surprise 
in my reflections on the matter was, that so far as 
1 could discover, no one but myself had heard the 
startling cries, or seen tbo unearthly figure, the 
former having been first beard by me at the dis- 
tance of nearly half a mile, and the Latter having 
passed along the turnpike road, on a night as 
bright as midday, in the dose vicinity of two well 
populated towns ; and even the turnpike-house — 
though not visible from whore I stood — was cer- 
tainly not five minutes 1 sharp walking distant from 
the copse whence the figure at first appeared to 
emerge ; while the shrieks and screams were loud 
enough to have been heard in that still night 
aa far as the town itself. And yet no one had heard 
them 1 

As I mentioned the circumstance to everybody 
that I could get to listen to it, in the hope of find'' 
ing some one who could throw some light on the 
matter, it is not surprising that several persons 
should have reminded me of the well-known cir- 
cumstance that a waggoner had, some years before, 
had his brains dashed out when passing in cau- 
tiously behind his load of timber, some of which 
projected beyond the waggon, and struck him on 
tbe head, and that this death occurred exactly at 
that spot on the road near the copse where the 
hideous figure I had seen first appeared to me. 

Neither need it be doubted that many of these 
intelligent listeners left me with the full persua- 
sion that I bad seen the ghost of the unhappy 
waggoner dancing a supernatural polka, to au 
extempore air of his own composition, on the 
spot where he had left his brains. 

One fact alone I obtained worth recording, which 
trivial as it may appear, and lightly as 1 then 
regarded it, will probably, to the philosophic 
reader, be found of some significance ; and let any 
one who thinks it worth his while to follow me 
to the end of the story bear it in mind. 

Among those to wham I mentioned the affair 
was the inspecting commander of tbe coast-guard 
on this station, a gentleman of much resolution 
and experience, with whom I had the pleasure 
of an acquaintance. 

He heard my story with much interest, and 
remarked upon its singularity, adding, that, for 
some time past, he had observed a great reluctance 
on the part of his men to visit the stations on 
that beat ; that they always applied to be sent 
in couples ; and although he had not deemed it 
advisable to take notice of the fact, he had 
heard rumours of their having been terrified by 
unusual sights and sounds on those eastward 
cliffs. From the men, however, J could obtain 
nothing but evasive and unsatisfactory answers 
to my questions on the subject, and the result 
was that the mystery remained entirely uns olved, 

CHAPTER 1H. HYPOTHETICAL. 

Courteous reader, wo are now about to part 
company, and I would fain leave upon your mind 
the impression that the last twenty minutes have 
been passed in the society of an honest and 


veracious narrator, to whom yon may safely give 
implicit credence. 

This character you say you are readily prepared 
to allow me, provided that I, on my part, and aa 
a condition precedent, will prove myself worthy 
of the confidence reposed in me, by at once ex- 
plaining fully and satisfactorily the circumstances 
I have related. 

Alas 1 1 regret to say that I am unable to secure 
my good character on these terms, for the simple 
reason that up to this moment no such full and 
sufficient explanation has been afforded me. Bet 
if you, most searching of cross -examiners, will 
proceed to inquire whether any idea haa presented 
itself to my mind, by which so singular a pheno- 
menon might possibly be brought within the com- 
pass of rationality, I will own that (oddly enough) 
after several months of perplexity a few words 
spoken by one whom, to the best of my knowledge, 
I had never before seen— whose voice I had never 
before heard, and shall in all probability never 
bear again, and with whose name I am unac- 
quainted — threw suddenly a faint gleam over what 
had before been utterly obscure, and suggested 
the clue to a plausible solution of the problem. 
It might have been about seven or eight months 
after the event that I have related, that I was 
returning from the County Court at Aiminater, 
late on a dark winter evening, and walking my 
home up the hill which leads from that town to 
Hunter's Lodge, when 1 wu suddenly accosted 
by a man who appeared to have overtaken me, 
and who, touching his hat, seemed desirous of 
entering into conversation. 

After a few remarks, he said : ** Would your 
honour like te buy some good brandy V 1 On this 
strange question being put to me, f stopped my 
horse, and turning to the man, said: “ Do you 
know, my friend, that you are putting a question 
which may get you. into difficulty ? How do yrm 
know but that I am a policeman or an excise- 
man ?” 

To this the man replied that he knew I was 
neither the one nor the other ; that he well knew 
who I was, and entertained no apprehension of 
risk in making the inquiry : then drawing nearer, 
and assuming a very confidential manner, he 
assured me T might rely on the article being of 
the beet description without the least of 

sea water, and that he would be able to procure 
me any quantity 1 might wish for within a day or 
two ; 41 For, ir added he, in conclusion, “we loot 
week made a capital run just undar Black Venn.” 

Dear reader ; If this little episode does not 
furnish you, aa it did me, with some elucidation 
both of the brainless Waggoner's Folks and of the 
nocturnal terrors which appear to have suc ce s s 
fully soared tbe coast guard, your imagination is 
a leas vivid one than I am willing to give yon 
credit for possessing. For my own part, £ will 
only add, that the mention of the singular name 
“Block Venn 11 (recalling, as it instantly did, the 
adventure of my moonlight walk), coupled with 
the accommodating proposal of my unknown 
friend, suggested to me the hypothesis, that the 
apparition was probably not a messenger from the 
spirit world, although in close connection wit 
the world of spirit a 
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The Rood murder at home, and the Itolian ' 
question abroad under yet another of it* many ! 
aspects* — such* in a word* am the points which re- I 
mained mainly under discussion Last Week. This j 
autumn has been singularly barren of suggestions 
for the forthcoming session* There has not been 
a "recess" since the famous one of 1845, when 
! the Irish famine was a- foot, and the announcement 
appeared m the " Times/' which fell like a shell 
in the camp of the Protectionists, during which 
we have not had eomething more than an inkling 
of what would happen when Parliament assembled, 

] Rut now, what is there to be dona, or what to be 
talked about ? Of the Reform Bill there seems to 
be os absolute an eud as though a revisal of the 
Settlement of 1831-2 had never been in contempla- 
tion* Mr* Bright may intend retirement from 
public life fnr aught the public have known of his 
proceedings during the last few months. Lord 
Derby* on the other band, has been afflicted with 
| revere illness — and it would almost seem as though 
ere long the marshal's bdton of the Conservative 
army would be withiu the grasp of the first comer, 
"We have not even had the usual crop of autumnal 
speeches from hoooumble gentlemen who go down 
to their constituents to render up an account of 
their etewardshipa. Lord Palmerston, to be sure, 
has been making a memorable progress in the 
Northern counties, and conciliating to himself the 
good-will of all men with whom he came into 
contact. Lord Stanley has been propounding a 
! lecture upon education, which contained a vast 
r amount of good sense, and consequently gave con- 
siderable offence to the education doctors- This 
[ day week the Duko of Argyll delivered an address 
to the Associated Mechanics’ Institute of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, upen the same subject. The 
inference aa to the amnunt of political excitement 
in this country is obvious enough. 

For it cannot be denied tbat, although the edu- 
cation of its children is amongst tbe most im- 
portant affairs which can occupy the attention of 
a nation, here with ns in England it is just the 
scapegoat which we drive into the wOdcmees 
when there is nothing better forthcoming* When 
there is nothing else to diacuas^-and not till then 
— we discuss what is colled this great eocial pro- 
blem* No doubt, os a nation, wo have not dis- 
charged this particular duty to the full extent of 
our obligation. Whoever has practically con- 
cerned himself with the working out of any par- 
ticular system which may have been established 
either in town or country, is soon, however, made 
painfully aware of tbe fact tbat the great hindrance 
to educatinn in these islands is the necessity under 
which the children of the poor are placed of earn- 
ing their own livelihood even from their earliest 
! yean. It Is this which is the real stumbling- 
hlock in the way— far more than indifference — > 
far more than religions bitterness, and the frenzies 
of sertarianiem* The poor are well aware nf the 
benefits wbich their children would derive from 
education, even of the most elementary kind, but 
l as soon as the little hands can work, to work they 
must be set. As far as theological objectione are 
concerned, theevd to a great extent works its own 


cure. Father O'Toole objects to little Romanist 
Paddy's initiation in the lc rudiments ” in a mixed 
school* Of course that eminent divine is bound 
to provide him with "some ” kind of learning in 
a sheepfold where Protestant wolves or ushers 
cannot break in and tamper with the purity of 
the young gentleman's faith* All this is an it 
must be, but the fact remains that our great 
statesmen never trouble themselves much about 
tbe education of the people as long as there is any 
other subject npon which they can fall out with 
their rivals* 

In point of fact, the editors of our newspapers — 

! until the Chinese letter of Last Week — have been 
1 living upon the Italian news, the Syrian massacres, 

| the Prince of Wales's visit to Canada and the 
j States, and tbe desperate catalogue of murders 
j with which we have been afflicted during the lari 
few months* Beyond this we find them having 
recourse to blue-books, and old official returns, 

I from which, in some fashion or another, the 
I essence is extracted, and, when duly spiced and 
perfumed, it is served up os an entirely novel 
; article* 

The legend of the Irish Brigade was a piece of 
unexpected good fortune, and it was mode the 
most of* Who could have anticipated that eveu 
Ireland would have gone into crape for the few 
Irishmen who were scathed by the hand of tbe 
foeman during that brief campaign of Lamorici&re's ? 
An ordinary cricket-match would bave Supplied 
well-nigh as numerous and oa considerable a list of 
casualties; but for these Te De urns were song, 
and holy men have waved their pots of incense in 
ecstasies of thanksgiving* It has indeed been 
suggested that all thin incenee- burning, and hymn- 
chanting* and scattering of laurel and cyprcse 
over half- a dozen sprained ankles and contused 
knees must be taken to have represented nothing 
more than the extreme ankiety of the Irish 
Romanist Clergy to get the legion dispersed to 
their repective homes before they had time to 
marshal their grievances collectively before the 
faithful. 

How desperate an awakening to those pear 
Irish peasants who were accustomed to regard the 
i system of priestly government with wbat ie called 
the "eye of faith," must not that brief visit to 
the Pontifical States have proved 1 If the meanest 
hind of Tipperary or Clare could have hod on idea 
of the condition of the Roman peasantry, and, 
possibly, etill worse, of the poorer Roman citizene, 
ho would have been well content to stay at home, 
with even the eventualities of another failure in 
tbe potato crop staring him in the face* Rut when 
to the ordinary and normal miseries of a Papal 
subject are added the discomforts and sufferings of 
a foreign mercenary hiring himself out to be drilled 
by Larooricifere, — to be justly execrated by the 
people, whom he was there to oppress, — and to be 
shot by Cialdiui'B men, unless his discretion should 
outstrip bis valour, it is net to bo wondered at if 
an Irieli legionary wished himself bock in the 
juiciest recess of a Kerry bog, rather than in a 
Roman garrison -town* These poor wretches must 
have had enough to tell, if their tongues had not 
been stopped in a very effective way by tbe Irish 
priests at their landing* Dr. Cullen has converted 
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the miserable runaways into heroes, il not to the j more probably be the result of chance than of any 
satisfaction of Europe, at least in a manner which : persevering effort to get upon the right track* The 
may servo the tum amongst their own H ibernian : task of discovering the true actors in this dreadful 
cognates and agnates. He has embalmed them as it ' tragedy should be intrusted to some one amongst 
were, and consigned them to the odour of sanctity; j the " detectives,” who is as much superior to his 
with what disgrace would a mutiny arise amidst fellows in the special faculty of “ detection,” ae a 
this noble army of martyrs ! If they speak tho ! good detective is superior in tbia respect to ordi* 
truth, or even breathe a suggestion of the truth, j nary mortals. It would be necessary that such on 
they will not only become hateful to the particular cue should fairly match his mind against the minds 
Father O’Flaherty who directs public opinion in of the murderers ; and that the shadow of bis 
their own immediate neighbourhood, but they presence should be on them by day and by night, 
will make themselves supremely ridiculous, Now, even when he woe actually absent from them* He 
whatever an Irishman's faults may be, he has at 1 should in corporate himself ae it were in their 
least a keen sense of the ludicrous. To fall from thoughts, so that sleeping or waking they should 
the high position of a glorious and sacred martyr f feel the Avenger woe upon their track, and would 
in pewe, who hod gone forth to ahed his blood for not be balked of his prey* Sooner or later they 
the true faith, to that of a discontented, scourged, | must give way, and if women are **in it,' 1 ae the 
and wretched recruit — the dupe of a priestly | phrase is, they must at length be wearied out, and 
Sergeant Kite — is a consummation from which | seek relief from an acknowledgment of the crime, 
the maj ori ty o E the Holy Ban d will probably The clumsy dist ur Lance, ho we ver, wb ic h Mr. 
shrink. Meanwhile they have done what they fiaundere is raising at Rood cannot be productive 
can to moke the name of their country a bye -word of any favourable result* 

in Europe* There is little to be added to the article upon 

Of the investigation which is now going on at our relations with Chino, published three weeks 
Road under the auspices of Mr, Saunders, a county ago iu Once a Week, in consequence of the recent 
magistrate, there is little to be aaid* and that intelligence* That the Chinese would make a 
little not of a very favourable kind. The invest! ^ stout stand at the Takn Forts, but that they would 
gation will probably serve to put — or rather to he shelled and tormented out of them after a brid 
keep — the murderers still more on their guard, onset by the superior military skill and anna- 
on d certainly from the manner in which it is con- moots of the Europeans, was obvious enough. We 
ducted is not likely to throw much light upon the were not quite prepared for the desperate character 
mystery. It is clear enough that when the first of the resistance, for it certainly seems as though 
twenty -four hours after the murder were allowed the Tartar soldiers fought upon this occasion, as 
to slip by without any progress towards the dis- soldiers owing allegiance to the Emperor of China 
co very of tho real culprits, their chances of immit* never fought before. What might not be done 
nity increased from day to day almost in geomet- with such men if they had the advantages of a 
rical progression. The real policy theu was one good drill, a plentiful supply of Enfield rifles, and 
of inaction. The great point was to throw them instruction how to use them ! On the whole, we 
off their guard ; and this was tho more advisable should rejoice that this is eo, for all that we want 
inasmuch as the number of persons upon whom with China and the Chinese is freedom of com- 
the surveillance of the police should have been xnercial intercourse, and security for aa many of 
directed did not exceed six in all. As it is, the the Queen’s subjects as may find it for their 
caution of these six persons has been constantly advantage to push their fortunes iu that remote 
and continuously kept awake by one clumsy m- country* The stronger the government of China 
vestigatfon after another. By this time they ore is, and. the more capable Chinese troops are of 
perfectly aware that all they have to do is to holding their own consistently with this condition, 
adhere to the story that they were fast asleep the better for us. We, who want only to exchange 
from midnight, or thereabouts, on the fatal night, the manufactures of the British Islands against 
until six or seven A*M,, and who ie to prove that the products of China, can have no desire to see 
they were awake T There can be no danger in this huge empire kept in a perpetual state of civil 
repeating this here, because it has been eo often broil. Neither would it be for our profit that any 
and bo forcibly impressed upon the minds of all j other nation, Russia, or the United States, for 
concerned, when they were examined before the i example, ehould make territorial acquisitions in 
magistrates as witnesses, or accused as smpectod ' China* 

persons. Ae matters stand at present, there must j China for the Chinese, and intercourse with 
he some miracle of imprudence, os in the cose of | China for all the world to the advantage of *E 
that wretched creature Mullins, who deliberately > parties concerned, is all that we desire. It socna 
ti*>d the halter round hie own neck, when he might to be doubted by those who have a good right to 
have gone to his grave without molestation from express an opinion upon ouch a point, if Lord 
human justice if he had not tried to make a secure Elgin and his French colleague in diplomacy hare 
position too secure. There is, of course, the taken the beet way to secure a permanent peoee. 
chnnee that the fortitude of one of the parties to , It is said that they should have advanced toPehm, 
the deed — if indeed there were more than one — I not at the head of a guard of honour, even though 
may give way. There is the chance that the | comfraed of European troops, but with *o largu a 
knife with which the wounds wore inflicted may portion of the forces at their disposal, that even 
turn up, or some rag or material clue to the the stupidest of the Pekin burghers must hare 
murderer's horrid mystery. j awakened to the consciousness that the old Man- 

Such a solution of the enigma, however, will j darin government hod received a signal defeat* 



and that the shadow of its power bad passed away* j 
. | The conclusion is perhaps premature, although it I 
! is not unnatural that the persons who have been j 
1 1 the actual witnesses of previous diplomatic failures ; 
! | in the same quarter of the globe should be 
swift to anticipate a fresh blunder. The well- 
\ nigh nn iveraal impression L ast W eek seems to have 

I been that Lord Elgin would end by adding yet 
another to the many diplomatic failures which 

; i have distinguished our negotiations with the 
Chineae Court. A joint occupation with our 
j French allies of the Taku Forts, or some other 

I I locality easy of access from the sea, and offering 
| every facility for reaching Pekin in a very brief 

j space of time, should further difficulties occur, 

| would seem to be the easiest method of obtaining 
I securi ty for th e future ; and o f eco n cruising not only 
| our own blood and treasure, but the ves and the 
: I money of our semi-harbarous opponents. What- 
ever the result of Lord Elgin’s diplomatic efforts 
j may be, it is quite dear that Sir Hope Grant, in 
1 the course of his stem negotiations with the de- 
| fenders of the Taku Forts, has proved to con- 

j viction that the Armstrong gun is the most fear* 

fnl and destructive weapon ever yet brought into 
the field* It seems, indeed, difficult to understand 
! how two European armies, each possessed of a suffi* 

| clout number of these guns, and with the skill to use 

them, could sustain each other's presence at all 
for a quarter of an hour, or even for a less period of 
time. It would be on a larger scale the story of 
two duellists, each armed with a first-rate duelling 
| pistol — each hair trigger set — and each muzzle 

| applied to the brow of each combatant- There 

' would just be a little smoke — a flash — a report — ■ 

and the end- 

! It is the fashion to say that as weapons of 

i offence are constructed on more and more fatal 
J principles, the chances of war will decrease* Some 
! centuries have elapsed since our ancestors fought 
with bows and arrows, and drove chariots, armed 
i with scythes, over their battle-fields — and we are 
now fighting with Enfield rifles and Armstrong 
i guns. If we look at the history of Asia and 
| Europe for the last few years* there does not 
appear to be any sensible diminution in the com* 
l bative propensities of the human race* The 
•: Crimea — Indio — Lombardy, afford strange illus- 

trations of the growth of the more benevolent 
feeling amongst the children of the great human 
family* 

But when all ia said that can be said of the 
Chinese news of Last Week — of the Armstrong 
guns — of the Road murder— of the delay iu our 
young Prince’s return from beyond the Atlantic 
- — of the follies of the Irish Brigade, — and other 
scraps and parcels of intelligence of more or less 
importance, every one knows that the chief point 
for our consideration is whether the Italian ques- 
tion is to receive a peaceful settlement, or whether 
Europe is bo be plunged again into a series of hos- 
tilities. Of course, in our time, the nations of 
Europe cannot remain at war with one another for 
a quarter of a century. The fate of kingdoms and 
empires will be decided henceforward in short 
and. bloody campaigns. 

Now, the intelligence from Italy, of Last Week, 
is of a doubtful complexion — not as for as sub* 


stantive results are concerned — but if we look to 
the chances of a permanent solution of the ques- 
tion* The French Emperor has been fairly foiled 
in the gome of stratagem* He hag been as much 
outwitted by the Italians as he himself outwitted 
the dull young Emperor of Austria at Villafranco. 
His idea was that of a federal Italy, that is to 
say, of an Italy divided into various provinces, 
each Guo under the influence of petty jealousies 
and petty ambition* Of such a confederation the 
French Emperor, who had borne a large share in 
driving the Austrians out of Lombardy, and with- 
out whose help, indeed, such a result could never 
have been accomplished, was the natural protector 
and master. The suzerainty of Italy would have 
passed from Austria into French hands ; at tbe 
same time Louis Napoleon would have maintained 
his pretension in the eyes of the European 
nations to be considered the liberator uf that beau- 
tiful laud. How all his schemes and projects have 
been dissipated into empty air by the fortitude, 
energy, and patriotism of the Italians, the world 
knows. Instead of a divided, helpless Italy — an 
Italy relying upon his protection from day to day 
to secure her against fresh aggression from 
Austria— Louis Napoleon now sees a country 
rising into strength and independence— -next 
neighbour to France— and which, in a short time, 
wilL be in a condition to contest with her 
maritime dominion in the Mediterranean. If Italy 
is to he independent, he will demand material 
guarantees that her newly-won independence shall 
not be used against the ambition of France. At 
the same time the tone of all the European powers, 
when he insisted in so forcible a manner upon the 
surrender of Nice and Savoy as the price of the 
assistance he afforded the Italians during the Lorn* 
hardy campaign, and of the threatening attitude 
which he still maintains against Austria, was not 
such os to encourage the supposition that they 
would stand by tamely, and witness fresh acquisi* 
tions of territory by France* There is his dilemma. 
A feeling is growing np in France — a feeling far 
beyond his control — that the existence of a great 
Mediterranean power, such as an independent Italy 
certainly would prove, is a fresh element in Euro* 
pean diplomacy, and that of its future working, 
Frenchmen are unable to take accurate account. 
On the whole, it is exceedingly unlikely that united 
Italy, under the sceptre of Victor Emmanuel, or 
of that gracious young Prince Humbert, of whom 
we heard the other day, would consent to act as 
the satellite of France. In the first place, France 
and Italy would stand to each other in a false 
position* From the recent course of events Franca 
would be apt to make too great claims upon the 
gratitude of Italy ; Italy might be disposed to deny 
her obligations, and to main tain that whatever Louis 
Napoleon bad done for her woa the result rather 
of state-policy than of any sentimental sympathy 
with the miseries of the Italians. In the next 
place, the Government of Italy will certainly be 
conducted on very different principles from those 
which are considered by the French Emperor as 
necessary for the security of his dynasty- When 
he seized the reigns of government with so forcible 
a hand some eight yean ago, France — not un- 
mindful of his post history — was shuddering at 
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what might happen if the Faubourgs were again 
to win the upper hand in Pane. France waft sick . 
of revolutions, and of the licentiousness of liberty. - 
What she ashed was to be guarded against the j 
excesses of the popular principle. It was con- 1 
aidored— let us travel back in thought to the 
beginning of the year 1353 — that under the rule 
of Louis XVIII,, of Charles X., and of Louis 
Philippe, the experiment of popular government 
had been fairly tried in France, and had resulted j 
in a miserable failure. If the choice was to be | 
between Anarchy and the Iron Hand, the deli- j 
berate choice of Frenchmen was in favonr of the : 
man who would ensure them against the results of 
1792-93, and the possibilities of June, 1348. The 
rule of Louis Napoleon, which now partly rests 
upon habit and custom, in the first instance repre- 
sented the apprehensions of the French nation in 
presence of an ascertained post and an unascer- 
tained future. If their Emperor, without increas- 
ing the financial hardens of the nation in too 
great a degree, can add a few more names to ! 
those which are already engraved on the triumphal \ 
arch at the Bfnriire de VE tails, so much the 
better. A purple rag and a successful tattoo are 
never very displeasing objects to a Frenchman’s 
mind. 

Compare the moral conditions under which ; 
Italy is winning her way to independence with 
those which actually obtain in France. In the 
first place, they are not the excesses of liberty, but 
the creases of despotism which are everpresent aa 
the bugbeore of tho Italian mind. An Italian 
matron thinks of her boy laid low bj an Austrian 
firing party at Ferrara ; an Italian wife still 
mourns over her husband who was hurled alive 
for years, without trial, in tho dungeons of the 
priests at Borne, and whom she never saw again ; 
an Italian daughter weeps for her father who 
lived to suffer with Poerio, but who did not 
survive to triumph with Garibaldi. These feelingn 
are deeply engraved into the hearts of the Italian 
people. When the popular party gained the 
upper- hand at Rome, at Venice, at Milan, and, 
foT a brief space, at Naples, with the exception of 
the assassination by the mob of a single ruffian 
at Parma, the other day, what is there to regret! 
No one would for a moment defend the murder 


There will bo the three forms of liberty which 
are essential to the well-being and growth of a 
nation ; liborty of speech in Parliament, liberty 
of speech at the bar, liberty of printed speech, 
or in other words, liberty of the press. There 
is, on the one hand, a vast amount of intelli- 
gence scattered about amongst the urban popu- 
lation of Italy ; and, on the other, quite a 
sufficient pressure of adverse circumstances to 
prevent the Italians from degenerating into a 
nation of babblers and dreamers. Now, when 
; we see with what extreme impatience Louis 
Napoleon regards the freedom of debate and dis- 
, cussion in Belgium, a country of which he may 
! covet the possession, but which does not directly 
, thwart his schemes of ambition, it may not 
! unfairly be inferred that he would not regard the 
| development of liberty in the Italian peninsula 
i with any peculiar satisfaction. May then not 
come a moment when Frenchmen may say, “After 
all, are we not as good aa the Italians whom we 
have helped to redeem from slavery with oar 
blood, and with our treasure ? Are we not to the 
full as much worth as the Belgians, whose highest 
boast it is to be imperfect Frenchmen! *' With a 
constitutional Italy upon one aide of France, and a 
constitutional Belgium upon the other (to make 
no mention of the Kingdom of the Netherlands), 
Louis Napoleon could scarcely maintain bis ayston 
of government, which necessarily involves the 
repression of all expression — if not of the pressure 
—of public opinion. Surely such phrases as those 
which embodied the noble protest made Lsar 
Week by M. Berry er against the subjection of tbs 
French bar must find on echo in many a French 
heart. The government of Louis Napoleon and of 
Victor Eaunaooel must certainly be conducted on 
different principles ; and thus there arises a danger 
to tbe French Emperor, which would in the long 
mn probably prove more fatal to him than any 
direct and material danger which he would incur 
from the entire and immediate liberation of Italy. 
At the present moment the belief is amongst many 
who make politics their trade, tbat he looks with 
an evil and grudging eye upen inch an event as 
the complete independence of Italy, unless aoc can- 
ponied by a fresh cession of territory to France. 
The Genoese sailors would prove a far more 




of Rossi a bit more than he would defend tho I 
attempt made, some two years ago, by Felice j 
Oreini against the life of the French Emperor ; j 
hut when this took place the priests were ] 
yet in power, aud Rome was not under a 
popular government. It might also be said 
that when the people had gained a momen- 
tary supremacy they were so constantly under 
fire, that they had not the time, or opportunity, 
even if they had had tbe intention, for massacre 
and plunder. This is beside the purpose of the j 
argument. The fact remains that the Italians 
hove not any traditions of the guillotine and of 
revolutionary frenzy to forget. They may aspire 
to liberty, for they have never abused it. We 
may feel resaooahjy certain tbat if the Austrian 
war-cloud is dissipated, and Italy becomes 1 
constituted into a kingdom, the govenuneqt | 
will be directed essentially upon constitutional 


useful addition te the navy, even than were the j 
Savoyard soldiers to the army of France. These 
are men of very different mould to the hybrid 1 
mixture of soldier and sailor, which is warmed into 
a state of half efficiency by the rigour of the 
French law of maritime conscription. Tour : 
Genoese is a Jack Tar in the proper acce ptation [ 
of the word, and would prove a very aooeptaM* 
addition to the cadres of the French navy. Mean- 
while Capua has fallen. Before then lines on | 
published, the young ox -King of the Two SiriB® 
will probably have fled from Gaeta, and Victor 
Emmanuel and his advisers will be able to tors 
their attention to the northern region of the otw , 
kingdom of Italy, nnleas Louis Napoleon should 1 
transmit fresh orders to Geoenil Goyon at fkve- ( 
If Italy be independent in the long run, sad ■ 
without fresh territorial concession to Fra&<x» 1 
Louis Napoleon will be what he has not often 1 m [ 

*upe. J 
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CHAPTER V. 

As if by tacit understanding, the friends spoke 
no more on the subject nearest their hearts. 
During the short drive back to the lodge, Arthur 
Lygon was mentally occupied in reviewing such 
incidents of his early life as he could upon the 
moment summon to his recollection, but, as usual, 
memory, often so unwelcomely pertinacious in 
voluntarily presenting her panorama, painted with 
pitiless exactness, would, when peremptorily called 
upon, yield np little but disjointed fragments, 
recurring again and again like the uegri eomnia. 
Nevertheless, his strong consciousness that there 
won nothing which he could in reason charge 
against himself as a wrong to his wife, afforded to 
Lygon an honest consolation, though that con- 
viction in no degree tended to diminish the mys- 
tery that lay before him. It was perhaps for the 
best that Mr. Berry had guided the husband's 
th# lights in a given direction, and concentrated 
them, for the time at least, within a certain limit, 
for nothing perhaps is more prostrating to the 
courage of the mind than its being incessantly 
sent forth in pursuit of a phantom enemy. In 
the meantime, Mr. Berry’s own thoughts had to 
pursue a far subtler and more dangerous track, 
and the manifestation which Arthur Lygon hod 
made of an earnest and loyal faith in her whom 
he had lost, impressed his friend mere and more 


deeply each time he recurred to it with a sense of 
the terrible consequences that would attend a false 
step on the part of hie adviser. 

His adviser made one false step at the very 
threshold, for he permitted Mr, Lygon, unsup- 
ported, to encounter a lady whose suspicious and 
jealous nature had already made her half an 
enemy, and who needed but little provocation to 
become a determined though undeclared one, Mr. 
Berry set down Arthur at the porch, and drove 
round to the stahles. 

Clara was with Mrs* Berry in the dining-room, 
the little girl having, much to her un expressed 
discontent, been withdrawn from the pleasures of 
the garden, and set down, in a half-darkened 
apartment, to amuse herself with the pictures in 
Fox's Book of Martyrs* Privately, Clara pro- 
bably considered herself entitled to a place in the 
collection. 

Mrs. Berry wraa about to rise and question 
Lygon as to what ho had done, and get him to 
commit himself before Mr. Berry's arrival. Then 
it occurred to her to use a proxy to entrap him* 

11 There is your papa, Clara 1 Run and ask 
him wh ether he baa sent off his message all 
right , n 

Too happy to escape the fires of Smithfield and 
their distorted occupants, Clara bounded away to 
her father, and asked the question. 
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14 All right, love," returned Mr. Lygon, kissing 
her. “ And what have yon been doing ? " 

tf 0, nothing, 11 replied Clara, in anything but a 
tone of pleasure. 

“ She said that yon had particularly desired 
her, when on the hill, to keep out of the sun,” 
said Mrs. Berry, as they entered, ** and therefore 
I presumed that I should bo acting in accordance 
with your wishes in detaining her in the home*" 

Poor Clara ! She had little thought, when 
rattling out heT hill experiences, before chilled 
down by Mrs. Berry and Mr. Fox t that her casual 
mention of her papa 1 * hint waa to be made a 
solemn justification for spoiling her afternoon. 
But this was one of Mrs, Berry 1 ® habitual unfair* 
nesses to helpless persons. That form of cowardly 
unkind ness is one of the earliest shocks which 
children undergo, and hy no means the lightest* 
I am far from sure that the shabby woman who 
decoys a child up an alley and steals its shoes, 
does not deserve a mooth less at hard labour than 
her well-dressed sister who steals a child 1 ® confi- 
dence®, and rolls them up into a stone to smite it. 

"Von found the person nt the Marfield tele* 
graph intelligent, I hope ? ” said Mn H Berry, point* 
blank. 

“ I thought over the business again, during the 
drived said Mr. Lygon, '* and came to the con* 
elusion that the message would do as well in a 
letter. 11 

11 Oh ! then you did not go to Marfield,” said 
Mrs. Berry* She would have liked to ascertain 
more, hut time was precious. “Then 1 will get 
you the writing-case, so that tho letter may be 
dispatched hy our boy, who goes into Lipthwaite 
at five o'clock." 

She hastened from the room, and her know- 
ledge of the localities enabled her to intercept Mr, 
Berry as he came from the stables. 

“Oh! you here 1 " ahe said. “Why did not 
you let Sykes take the chaise round? " 

“ I didn’t see Sykes.” 

“Mr* Lygon told Clara that he sent off his 
message all right," said Mrs* Berry, 

“ What was the good of his telling her that?” 
thought the lawyer ; who, being out of business, 
was now opposed to all unnecessary falsifications* 
“ Well, my dear,” he said, “ is it any such feat of 
genius to dispatch a telegraphic message ?” 

“I do not know why you cannot answer me with- 
out a sneer, Mr. Berry. Is there anythiog unrea- 
sonable in my being interested in what your friend 
does ? " 

“ Quite the reverse, my dear,” said her husband, 
endeavouring to come into the house* “Your 
attention is extremely hospitable, and I hope that 
your dinner, by*and*by, will bo equally worthy of 
your estimable character." 

Now, Mrs. Berry could with pleasure have fired 
a hot shot in reply to this, hut as she would have 
gained nothing therehy, she reserved her fire, and 
only sold — 

“T dare say that the dinner will bo satisfactory, 
Mr. Berry, and if I mentioned tho telegraph, 1 
suppose that after the intimation 1 ventured to 
give in reference to Mrs. Letts, my presumption 
is not unpardonable*" 

“My dear, your expenditure of syllables is 


almost an extravagance," said Mr* Berry, coolly, 
making his way past her not very exuberant form, 
and going into the house. 

She was not generous, but she would willingly i 
have given a not very small sum of money to have I 
obtained from Mr. Berry a distinct statement that 
the message bad been dispatched* For during the 
absence of ber husband and Mr. Lygon she had 
accidentally mentioned their errand to a tradesman 
to whom she hod been speaking in the kitchen, and 
he had expressed regret that tho gentlemen should 
have gone to Marfield, as the telegraph instrument 
there had been out of order for some days, and 
the people were coming from London to repair it 
on Saturday. , 

Not that Mr. Berry would have very much cared \ 
about being confronted with this kind of contradic- 
tion, for after an endeavour of some yearn to make 
her as frank and free-spoken os himself, and after . 
many efforts to rout out all her neats and treasure* 
of petty mysteries, and to let in tho sun shine of j 
perfect matrimonial trust and confidence, he hod : 
given, up the gome, allowing the thin lips to speak 
or bo silent, as they pleased; and for his own 
part, he had dropped into the habit of telling her, 
as he said, “ as much truth os was good for ber." |[ 
But she would have had a good rruru b+U% 
against Mr, Lygon, whom she was learning to i 
regard with very unfriendly eyes. However, she P 
had got something yet, to moko him uncomfort- 
able with. ’ 

Mrs. Berry returned to the room, bringing the 
writing-case* ,1 

“There, Mr. Lygon, now you can write your j 

letter, and the boy shall wait for it. " I 

“Confound the woman, boring,” was Mr. \ 
Lygon's savage remark to himself— a sot of words 
supposed to be about as often thought and as 
seldom uttered a* any form of petition which has I 
been devised for tho use of man. ■ 

He dragged the note-paper before him, and was ! 
just going to write something, anything, to go off j 
to towu to a fellow omployfi,— it was less trouble ,1 
than declining, — when the lady proceeded, j 

*' And here, just direct this eovelope for me, I 
must write a few words to Laura, assuring her jl 
that her little girl is all right and safe with me, 1 
and that the longer she stays the better. I forget 
what you called the place in Hertfordshire — Edg- 
ington, was it ? ” I 

She neveT forgot anythiog, and knew quite well I 
that he hod said Herefordshire and Long Edge- 
combe, but there was no trick here ; it woo simply 
that the lying woman was in the habit of lying 
plausibly, 

41 Thank you,” said Mr. Lygon, kindly, while i 
overflowing with sudden wrath and some appre- I 
hensiouattha proposed proceeding* “ Yes, she I, 
will be glad to hear* And yet l hardly know 
whether you had better direct to the country, as 1 
there is a whole series of cross-poftte, and there is 
no saying when she will get the letter," 

“ Well, it is only a penny, if it follows her back 
to London,” said Mrs. Berry, “ and the chance of 
her hearing is worth that. I have been a mother, j 
Mr. Lygon, and I koow what it is to have news of j 
ooe + & children in absence.” \ 

Arthur Lygon, in no respect softened by thi* 1 
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appeal, did not exactly see hie way to parry the 
demand, and wrote upon the envelope, * 4 Mrs. 
Lygou, Long Edgecombe, Herefordshire.” 

“ Won’t yon put Mrs. Eatonoamp’s name ? We 
country people like that done,” 

“ Mn. Eaton camp t " replied Arthur. And it 
occurred to him, poor fellow, in his strait, that if 
he adopted that blunder, and the letter mis- 
carried — 

And he wrote 11 Mrs. Eatoncamp, 1 ’ 

And if he had looked at Mrs. Berry at that mo* 

. ment, he would have seen a sudden light come 
| into her light eyes. She knew well what name 
he had mentioned. And here he deliberately 
wrote another, one of her own supplying. Stop 
a moment 1 He and her husband had been 
whispering, for she had heard the child laugh - 
| ingly rebuke them. What did they whisper 
about? They started, at all events, saying they 
were going to Marfield, and the very next moment 
they drove off in another direction. Why did 
Mr. Lygon, who is foolishly confidential with that 
spoiled brat, tell her that his telegraph -message was 
all right, and why did Mr. Berry leave me to 
Imagine they had sent ? Now— he does not want a 
letter sent to his wife, and he puts a false name on 
it. That light which Arthur Lygou did not see in her 
light eyes was the Hash of the powder on which the 
spark had fallen. “ They are keeping a secret of 
some kind from me,” said Mrs. Berry’s thin lips, 
inaudihly. “ Let me see how long they will 
keep it.” 

And it was not with the sweetest expression 
in her face that she left the room to write her 
letter, though her high voice became almost 
caressing ae she bade Arthur make haste over 
his despatch, and she would say everything that 
was kind for him to Laura. 

Into the library hastened Mrs, Berry, for she 
was a practical woman, and knew where to look 
for knowledge, which is the next best thing to 
having knowledge. A Gazetteer was open before 
her in a minute, 

“ No such place,” she said, again looking at the 
envelope. “ But then it may be a small place, not 
worth mentioning.” You see, she wished for a 
conclusion, but did not jump at it, which shows 
that she would never have made a good interpreter 
of the prophecies. 

“ Looking out a very gigantic polysyllable for 
our discomfiture, my dear ? ” said Mr, Berry, who 
wan at the window. 4 c That’s not the die* 
tionary.” 

“ I believe I know a dictionary as well as your- 
self,” said his wife, repressing any more tart re- 
joinder. “ But I never know where to find your 
books. Is there any book here that tells of small 
places, not important enough for mapa and 
gazetteers ? 11 

“ There’s Pigott,” said Mr. Barry, “those large 
rod volumes on your loft. They mention every 
hole and corner in the kingdom. What county do 
yon want ? ” 

‘ 1 Devonshire,” said Mrs. Berry, 

4 ‘ Well, you’ll see the name on the back,” said 
her husband as he left the room. 

No Long Edgecombe in Herefordshire, nor, 
though Mrs. Berry took the trouble to go quite { 


through the lists, was there among the Nobility, 

I Gentry, or Clergy, such a name as Lygon had 
given her. 

! “ They are playing tricks with me,” said Mrs. 

Berry, feeling herself personally wronged, and try- 
ing a mental examination of the enemy’s position, 
in order to see what could be done in the way of 
revenge 

Now, people who call themselves practical will 
probably say — 

“ 1 have no patience with the woman.” 

Now that is wrong, to begin with Wo are 
bound to have patience with everybody, and espe- 
cially with women. 

“ £ should like to take her by the shoulders 
and ” 

Stop again. That would be rude and coarse. 
The man who lays his hand upon a woman, 

save in For shame I Must a player be called 

in with a dap-trap, to rebuke your violence ? 

“And say, ‘ Why, you meddling, spiteful old 
fool ’ " 

Exceptionable language, and one half of it 
unjust. Mn. Berry was net fiye-and -forty, and 
was no fool. 

“ * Your husband is a solicitor, and so is taken 
into people’s confidence.’ " 

Mr. Berry has retired from practice, and has no 
more right to keep secrets from his wife than any 
other private gentleman. 

“ * And what business have you to pry into bis 
affaire? 

And you call yourself a practical peraon, and 
yet think that talking in that way to a shrewd, 
determined, venomous* minded woman of middle 
age will deter her from taking a course which 1 
perceive hy that recurrent light in her light eyes 
she intends to take, although at present she has 
no idea where it will lead her. Well, if it re- 
lieves your mind at this period of the history to 
say that you would like to shake Mrs. Beny by 
the should era, avail yourself of that relief. But 
be sure that her mind is made up for mischief, 
and a shake like that of the earthquake of Lisbon 
will never shake that resolve oway from behind 
those light eyes. 

Mrs. Berry took Arthur Lygon ’s letter from 
him — it was addressed to a friend in Somerset 
House, and she would have liked to open it, but 
there was but one kettle in the house, and that 
was in the kitchen, where tbe servants were too 
busy to be sent sway while the lady should hold 
the letter in the steam. If he had sealed it, 1 
think she would have kept it back for private ex- 
amination, hut as he had merely fastened it in the 
ordinary way, she let it go — the rather that os 
the boy was waiting, it was necessary to give him 
one letter, and she had no immediate intention of 
parting with Arthur’s envelope. If she hod per- 
formed upon the Somerset House letter the pro- 
cess which it is understood is very largely prac- 
tised upon the epistolary literature of the time 
(and certainly the business of masters and mis- 
tresses is curiously familiar to their dependents in 
these days), the tody wonld have found only a 
scribbled request to a friend to order the double- 
sashed windows of the writer's office to be cleaned 
during his absence. That letter went, the writer 
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and the sender being mutually engaged in tricking 
each other. In very Large machines there are 
Tery am all wheels, and, mean m they are, the 
machinist who should leave them out might in- 
duce a crash among his grand works. And he 
who depicts the machine must show the little 
wheels is well as the rest, though it would be 
more dignified to draw only the majestic- moving 
pistons aod the fiery fly-wheeL 

Dinner passed over very quietly* and such con- 
versation as arose was the result of effort. For 
Lygon, as may be imagined, was too full of his 
own great trouble, and was looking forward too 
eagerly to the revelation which Berry had pro- 
mised him on the morrow, to have much anima- 
tion to spare upon dinner-table commonplace, of the 
kind that would he acceptable to Mrs. Berry. 
That lady, whose wrath did not require nursing 
to keep it warm-^Ji educated woman’s qualifica- 
tions for making herself detestable being of course 
superior to those of a Scottish she-peuant — 
was sufficiently angular, incisive, and observant 
during the meal, but did not betray any 
overt hostility to any one. Indeed Clara, who 
was permitted to join her elders, rather be unfitted 
by the situation of affairs, for Mrs. Berry, who 
would ordinarily, and in pursuance of her favourito 
tactics, have done the child what discomfort she 
could in the way of matronly checking, and the 
withholding anything Clara might be supposed 
especially to desire, choee to be gracious and even 
playful with her, and bestowed extra jam with 
the omelette, and a double libation of cream and 
sugar with the strawberries The little girl, how- 
ever, was not old enough to square the account, 
and to allow a person whom she instinctively dis- 
liked to bribe herself into Clan’s good graces, as 
you and 1, being rational people do. Nay did, only 
hurt week, when you yourself said to me, as we 
walked down to the Club from old Pinchbeck’s, 
that certainly Pinchbeck was a coarse old beast, 
and ss great an old fool sa ever didn’t understand 
a good story, but his dinner was a first-rate one, 
and the wine out-and-out, and 1 agreed with you 
that we would speak to acme of the Committee, 
aod try to get him in, if we could. But if we 
were not wiser than children, where would be the 
use of growing up ? 

The evening hung sadly on hand, in spite of the 1 
loveliness of the soft summer evening. The four j 
wandered about the gardens, but no laugh woke 
the stillness of the place, and even Clara, subdued, 
laid her hand in her father’s, paced silently by his 
aido, and restrained her d^ire to go and sit on 
the little tree-bridge, and see the water dance in 
the moonlight. 

Mrs. Berry returned to the honse, on hearing 
that a visitor was in the drawing room. 

Wben the gentlemen were snmmoned to tea, 
they found the mistress of the bouse, and the 
visitor. This was a somewhat malevolent -looking 
old lady in spectacles, who emitted a sort of gruut 
at Clara (as if the latter had done her some wrong 
in being so yonng, while the other was so old, a 
grievance a good deal felt by those who have made 
au unworthy use of life), and immediately told 
her to sit down and bo quiet, the child having 
given no offence at all beyond what her presence 


caused. On a small table lay open a map of 
Herefordshire. fl 

“This is Aunt Empaon, Mr. Lygon. This h ]i 
Mr. Lygon, aunt dear, who married Laura Veron, M 
you remember her ? 11 , J 

“ I remember her,” grunted Aunt Em peon. |f 
“She’s grow’d older than when I know’d her. i. 
I hope she's grow’d more steadier.” :j 

" Mamma was always steady,” was Gkiri I 1 
instant deliverance of reply. * ' 

Aunt Em peon looked evilly at the speaker, snd 
but that Clara was protected would probably havs 
called her to approach, and then pinched her. 

“Quite right to stand up for mamma,” said I 
Mr, Lygon, who would himself have liked to n j ' 
something offensive to the impertinent old vatnu, i, 
but did not see a gentlemanly opening. He m 
in no mood, by this time, to bear grata! kna 
annoyance. 

“But speaking of mamma,” said Mra. Berry, 
in a loud and playful voice, “ where is she ? For 
aunty is a Herefordshire woman, and does not 
recollect the name of Long Edgcombe, and vb . 
can’t find it in the map.” ^ 

“No, really!” said Lygoj}, with a voice into . 
which he certainly mansgad to throw an eiprenin 
of extreme candeuneas as to whether they could 
or could not. “ Bad map, I suppose.” 

“ A very good map, on the contrary,” laid Mia. 
Berry. i 

‘ 1 Then you don’t look close enough, I suppose,” 
returned Mr. Lygon, waxing still more angry a 
being tormented. “ I can see it from here,” he I 
said, determined on a bold stroke, and half raishig 1 
himself on the sofa to give a glance across at the 
map. “Lot Aunt Em peon wipe her spectacles, 
and then she’ll see more steadier. Hal ha!” I 
It would have been dreadfully rude — was — but - 
consider the provocation, and what Arthur Lygon 
was thinking of, while the women set upon him- 1 
Mrs. Berry was either repulsed, or felt a moment's 
respect for the enemy. Only a moment’s. 

“ Clara, dear, come here." 

0, sAe was not going to pinch the child. | 

“What waa the name,” she said, takiig | 
Clara’s hand, “what was the name of the lady [ 
whom papa said that numma was gone to act? 

Do you remember T ” 

“Gyes,” said Clara, “ I remember it, became 
it is a fuony name. It’s like saying you ha & 
eaten a cat — it’s Mrs. Cat*aton_" 

“So it is,” said Mrs. Berry. “I fancied wt 
were wrong, somehow. That waa not the name 
you put on the envelope for me, Mr, Lygon.” 

“ Nonsense," said Arthur Lygon, “ I sincerely 
beg your pardon a thousand times, Mrs- Betty ; 
but the idea of my making a mistake in the use 
is too absurd.” 

“ I am positive that you wroto something elw/ 
“Not likely, ” said Mr. Berry, who had a shod** 
of a suspicion that Arthur might have been ikinf 
something to throw the amiable Majwi off iht 
scent. “We never make mistakes u^^nenel 
House, Arthur, do we f " 

“ We never allow them to bo mistakes 'I 
the official gentleman. 

“Not evon when they aro put under i 
eyes 7 ” said Mrs. Berry, suddenly throwing' 
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envelope across to Arthur Lygon* who of cour&e 
uv, aa he knew he ohould see, 41 Eatoucamp" 
upon it. 

“So you didn't write,* he said* with admirable 
coolness. 44 You thought a mother's eagerness to have 
a letter could wait another poet. Ha 1 ha I Mn. 
Bony. However, it's lucky* aa I made that 
curious muddle of the name. I believe, however* 
that the letter would have found Mi*. Lygon* just 
aawelL” 

“So do I* 11 said Mr*. Berry, in a slow, low 


CEAJTBR VI. 

] Archibald Verson, the father of Mrs, Lygou, 
was pleasantly settled in Lipthwaite, when 
Arthur Lygon was introduced to the family in 
which he found hie beautiful wife. Into the 
circiunstanoee which induced Mr. Vernon to take 
up hia abode in Lipthwaite, it is not necessary 
i at the present time to enter with any mimite- 

I nees ; but in order to preclude any unnecessary 
suspicion of mystery* it should be explained 
that Archibald Vernon was one of those persons 
who conceive themselves to be entirely misunder- 
stood and ill-treated by the world ; but whom the 
world, on the contrary* insists on believing that it 
understands most thoroughly, and treats most 
naturally. Originally intended for the bar, young 
Mr. Vernon had made so many steps in the direc- 
tion of the woolsack as Eire comprised in being 
duly entered for the Great Legal Handicap, and 
in having bis name fairly pain tod on the door of 
one of the Gray's Inn stalls in which some of the 
animals designed for that race undergo preliminary 
treatment. But he was very soon scratched. A 
cleverish lad* with a ready pen for endurable verse, 
and a still readier pencil for smart sketching* 
with a considerable amount of desultory reading, 
and a memory for the agreeable portions of such 
reading, with s fluent tongue* and mnch energy of 
manner, Vernon was held* among his kinsfolk* as 
a young fellow who would be sure to make his 
way. W'if tztitfii quod non ornavit, was classically 
remarked, at the dinoer on hia twenty-first birth* 
day, by an enthusiastic god -father who, to do him 
justice* had shown bis faith in the youth's powers 
by never contributing, otherwise than by the most 
gracefully expressed wishes* to his advancement in 
the world. Vernon's own means were very limited, 
and this circumstance, fortunate indeed in so 
many thousand cases* might, by compelling him to 
avoid all the agreeable excursions from the direct 
road of life, and to pursue its safe and well beaten 
-track, have made him, in due time, the rising man 
whom he had been supposed to be. But* unluckily, 
at the moment when various and harassing 
debts of no great amount, and a general sense of 
discomfort, discouragement, and want of purpose* 
wore forcing the volatile Archibald Vernon into 
th« conviction that he must buckle to honest work* 
and tramp away at the road in question* regardless 
of the fields and fiowere right and left* that same 
- 'wpdiather completed hia career of neglected duties 
act of positive wrong to hia god -boo. The 
fceor diod, and left Vernon exactly enough, with 
^o*id of his patrimony, to live upon * 1 like ” 


uncommon financial error of supposing an amount 
that enabled him to live “as" a gentleman, and the 
fatal difference involved in the little words was not 
revealed unto him until too late. The Gray's Inn 
stall was exchanged for handsome chambers, and 
by the time that these looked as delightfully as pos- 
sible, that the pictures were finally and tastefully 
hung, that the pianoforte was in admirable tune* 
and that the oak and velvet furniture left nothing 
to be desired except the upholsterer's receipt, the 
susceptible Archibald discovered that to live as a 
gentleman meant to live with a lady, who, being 
bis wife, could not be expected to live in chambers. 
So the pictures, pianoforte, oak and velvet, and 
Mrs. Vernon, were established in a charming 
house, not much too large, at Graven Hill. All 
went delightfully, for Emmeline Vernon wss an 
accomplished musician, and Archibald was just 
of the calibre of mind that dotes on music, and 
it was the pleasantest occupation in the world 
to sit with his pretty wife till two or three in 
the day* singing duets* or hearing that divine 
thing of Mozart's, Vernon with his feet in slippers, 
elegantly worked by his bride, and in a velvet coat 
that gave the refined-looking man an appearance 
between that of an artist, and of an Italian noble- 
man* as beheld in ancient portraits- The children 
came with their usual celerity* and it was not untfl 
Emmeline grew rather cross and cold about play- 
ing Mozart after disagre eable inter v ie ws with 
traders* that Archibald Vernon once more began 
to think that he really must buckle to work. 

But rough buckles are not readily fastened 
when one's muscles have been neglected. It is 
not agreeable to dwell on this part of Mr. Vernon's 
shifty bistory. Portions of it, prepared with a 
good deal of topographical exactness in regard to 
his various residences* are, I am sorry to say* still 
on record in the registry of an evilly odorous 
tribunal in the Rue Portugal But who would 
willingly sketch the life of a family in the dispirit* 
ing and discreditable transition from comfort to 
need 1 Who cares to write or read of forestalled 
income* of unhonoured cheques, of humiliating 
obligations, of insincere promises extorted by 
pressing necessity, of harsh friends and callous 
creditors* of a wife compelled to make feminine 
appeals either for aid or for forbearance* and often 
to make both in vain, of children accustomed to 
see parents nervous at the knock or ring, to hear 
! servants instructed in lying, and even* under 
I sudden emergency, to utter the excusing or pro- 
crastinating falsehood at the bidding of parents* 
too eager to escape the momentary annoyance to 
remember the miserable lesson they were teaching? 
At times Vernon* heartily ashamed of bis position* 
resolved to work himself into a worthier one* 
registered vows to do so, and walked out deter- 
mined to do something in fulfilment ; hut what 
are a weak man's vows ? Any discouragement 
damped hb resolve within an hour of its being 
I made; any temptation drew him away from the 
feeble scheme he had planned, and he returned 
| home somewhat and deservedly less respectable 
I in his own eyes than he had gone forth. At the 
same time* it would have been, foT a stronger man* 
a hard fight that could set him right with the 
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talented, versatile, helpless Vernon more severely ] plained to be the minister of a false and corrupt 


than he deserves, and that implies no light sen- 
tence. His profession he had, of course, aban- 
doned, but he had always delighted to dabble in 
literature, and in the days of his prosperity his 
essays were thought to have a sparkle, and his 
poems a passion, which it is charitable to suppose 
had disappeared from them in the days of his 
adversity, when he found it so difficult to get 
those merits recognised by paymasters. Still, he 
did something, and the least motion of a stream 
long retards its freezing. The small, slight, ooca- 
sional efforts he made in literature preserved his 
mind from utter stagnation, sod he obtained some, 
but infrequent remuneration, which aided him in 
maintaining a certain self-respect, and which con* 
tinned him in the belief that circumstances only, 
and not his own weakness, had prevented his 
being one of the recognised leaders of the puhlic 
mind. Lot it be added in his favour, that even 
amid the daily grievances of his lot — u he termed 
it — the troubles outside his dwelling, and the 
troubles within, these last painfully increased by 
the want of help from u disappointed wife, whose 
good looks and good temper were deserting her, 
and who now played Mozart only on lodging-house 
pianos, and chiefly at times when be would have 
■tired quiet — Archibald Vernon did not seek 
comfort at the hands of the Bottle Imp. His 
children never saw him in a condition in which— 
if he had a laugh to spore — it wu not as true and 
fresh as their own. 

I feel that perhaps I am treating him too indul- 
gently, and in the interests of morality and society 
one ought to use stronger words against a man 
who was an idle and dishonest citizen, and who 
was the father of children to whom he did not do 
his duty. But as Lord North said when he, 
aware of his being about to resign, had his car- 
riage ready at the House, while the Opposition 
hod sent their vehicles away, Ck See what it is to 
be in the secret." If it hod been my melancholy 
duty to finish Archibald Vernon's history by 
saying that he died in the Bench, or emigrated, a 
broken-hearted man, to Australia (and was poisoned 
on the voyage by the ignorant surgeon of an 
emigrant vessel), I would have given him the full 
benefit of appropriate indignation. But, happen- 
ing to know that his fortune was going to be 
re-established, I deem harsh language uncalled 
for. It is well to be quito sure that a man is 
quite ruined, before you stamp upon him. 

But, not to be too civil to the indiscreet, be it 
said that there was another phase in Archibald 
Vernon's character. Unable to succeed in the 
world, he naturally made up his mind that the 
world was all wrong. And, weaving into some- 
thing which it would only be trifling with words 
to coil a system, a mixture of the practical warp 
and the sentimental web, he clothed himself with 
a garment which thenceforth became coat-of-maii 
to him against the shafts of vulgar common sense. 
He coupled the fact that John Brown is starving 
with odd, and the fact that Lady Clara Vera de 
Yore's Italian greyhound has a warm jacket, and 
with perfect ease deduced tho conclusion that 
we want a revolutloo. He placed the splendid 
receipts of the Attorney -General (whom he ex- 


institution) on one side, and tho paltry earnings of 
a curate (“who, apart from his creed," said Archi- 
bald, a sentimental unbeliever, “ was labouring to 
do good, so fax as he knew") on the other, and ■ 
made the portentous balanoe ou the lawyer's aide i 
prove incontestably that pikes were the things to 
reduce that balance. And it is hardly needful to 1 
say, that when in the newspaper which announced 
the decision of the oommittee that there waa no 
evidence to connect Sir Lionel Squandercash with 
the proved bribery at the St. Brelade’s election, | 
there also apjieared the Bow Street sentence which |i 
consigned the squalid Joe Nipps to prison for ' 
picking a pocket, Vernon wrote a mmg with 
more notes of exclamation than orthodox typo- h 
graph y permits, and beginning “ Ha J ermined 1 
Fiend ! ” poetically regardless of the circumstance I 
that the police magistrates do not attire themselves 
in the spotless fur. All this sort of thing is done 1 
by many respectable men ; some, 1 am happy 
to say, would be very much offended, il you . 
thought them weak enough to do it for other than 1 
mercantile purposes ; hut Vernon, so far aa ha j 
could be said to have a real conviction, believed 
that the world was a compound of sham, cruelty, 
and hypocrisy— and he told his children so. ’ 

Which paternal instruction might have been j 
less deleterious, had it been accompanied with , 
that teaching by which religious parents make it j] 
clear to their offspring that, howevever bad the j 
world may be, it is decidedly none of our buunw 
to make it worse. But Archibald Vernon, like j| 
millions of other feeble persons, confounded prints 1 
with shrines, and rejected both ; and as for poor Mrs- n 
Vernon, her religious views ware originally some- 
thing to the effect that she always felt good in a 
Cathedral when the organ was playing,- — and the 
unfortunate lady, having been rather out of the 
way of cathedrals during her troubles, had not had 
much chance of cultivating her piety. She once 
bought two prayer-books with gilt comers vri 1 
clasps, for the eldest girls, but a landlady detained \ 
ooe of them, in very small part of a claim for a 1 
broken loo-table, and in the other poor Mrs- 
Vemon put two sovereigns to send over to Arehi* 
hold when in prison, as she thought the messenger 
waa less likely to steal a parcel than an envelope 
with money, and the sacred volume waa left in 
7 in B. No other attempt, beyond an occasional 
impatient wonder why the girls could not go to 
church, instead of lying in their beds half Sunday 
reading novels, was made by Mrs. Vernon in a 1 
theological direction. Nor ware the poor chil- 
dren more fortunate in a secular point of view- 
For among Archibald Vernon's sentimentalisms 
was one to this effect (I think he had stolen it 
from some German gentleman who was famous for 
demoralising the mind* of his young lady cormpon- 
dents], namely, that a child's heart was Heaven's 
flower-garden, and it waa blasphemy for man to 
Seek to lay it out his own way. This delightful 
aphorism Vernon waa fond of quotiog, especially 
when asked whether Beatrice, ami Bertha* and 
! Laura did not go to school. But I do not hmlieTt 
1 that he waa entirely sincere in this matter, or 
that if he hod been richer he would not have 
: good instructs o for those three haTirl*nim\ intelli- - 
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gent, affectionate girls, whom, even In their 
uncared-for state, it tu impossible not to love. 
He taught them a little himself, end tried te teach 
them more ; but between the comfortless irregu- 
lari ties aod the actual troubles of home, and an 
entire want of support from his wife, who at times 
was moved even to deride what were praise- 
worthy efforts by the father, the domestic tutor 
was not very assiduous, or very aoccessfnl. The 
girls grew on, and bloomed, and were loveable, 
but owed little to any outward or visible system 
of instruction. Was it ill or well for them, that 
when Laura, the third, was about twelve, their 
unhappy, petulant, negligent mother died! Emme- 
line Vernon was all that— and yet she waa their 
mother, and the scale of frailties mnat be heavily 
weighted before it descends against that word. 
Well, or ill? Perhaps events may aid us in judging. 

This, then, was the father of Mrs. Lygon. To 
complete his story, a few words will suffice. The 
death of Mrs. Vernon, after a trying illness, made 
more trying by privations and troubles, and by 
the unfortunate disposition of the sufferer, was 
scarcely felt as a blow by her husband, whose 
nature she had hardened, in no small degree, by 
her demonstrative unfitness to share the lot they 
had risked together. But before the mother was 
laid in the grave, two of her aunts, who had never 
forgiven her a marriage with an Atheist, Profligate, 
and Blasphemer (they were of Clapham, and Clap- 
ham has never been accused of inarticulateness, 
however little justice or charity may have to do 
with its utterances), saw that they could pro- 
perly come forward to the rescue of their niece's 
child run. ■ On the solemn condition that Mr. 
Vernon should not interfere with the education of 
the children, or give them any of his inti del 
boobs to read, the Misses Judsou would make the 
family a regular allowance, and pay the bills at a 
day-school. This point, however, was attained 
ooly hy more determined obstinacy than Archi- 
bald had beco credited with. Nothing — not even 
the solemn assurance of both the old ladies that 
his daughters were certainly going, Clapham men- 
tioned where, but I had rather not — would induce 
him to part with his children, and a compromise 
was at length effected. He was asked whether he 
objected to reside in the country, to which he 
replied in the negative, adding, convincingly, from 
a pious poet whom it was rather strange that he 
should know : 

** God made the country and nan made the town.” 

Hie Misses Judsou requested him not to be 
profane during the brief time they should be toge- 
ther, and were rather offended thou not on its 
being shown to them that the line was by Mr. 
Cowper, who wrote ao many Olney Hymns. How- 
ever, being in the forgiving way, they forgave this 
and other matters, or said they did, and, at all 
events, Mr. Vernon and his daughters were soon 
afterwards settled at Lipth waits, one of whose 
Evangelical ministers was a Christian friend of the 
old ladies, and Beatrice, Bertha, and Laura were 
sent to a tol^ahly good school. 

“Now, of instruction u well as of ignorance/ 1 
says the heathen writer, there are various kinds. 13 

(Ho in mtifanecf J 


THE NEEDLEWOMAN. 

HER HEALTH. 

Tf my readers were at this moment to tell their 
thoughts, we should find them ready to turn away 
from the disagreeable and well-worn subject of 
Distressed Needlewomen, that class which has been 
the grief and shame of society from the day wheo 
Hood published the ** Song of the Shirt. 11 We all 
grow weary of any hopeless prospect ; and we 
may well think that everything that can be said 
about the poor needlewomen has been said many 
times over, through many years. But perhape I 
am not going to say much of poor sempstresses ; 
and perhaps, also, their condition is not the despe- 
rate and hopeless thing it was. Perhaps the topic 
I of the health of women who sew may have some 
i interest of another kind than that which makes us 
I miserable. 

Who are the needlewomen of our country? 

I wish I could reply, all the women in the 
country. T should be heartily glad if there were 
no women, from the palace to the cottage, who 
were unable to cut out and make clothes, and to 
amuse their minds and gratify their taste hy orna- 
mental needlework, it is the unequal distribution 
of the art which causes so much misery in many 
ways among us, and which oauseft the art itself to 
deteriorate as it does. 

Here it may be ohjected that the very reason-of 
the depression of the needlewomen as a clou is tq^ 
sewing is a universal feminine employment, so that 
professional sempstresses are reduced to the very 
lowest rate of pay by the competition of the whole 
sex; whereas, in other occupations, the competi- 
tion arises from some restricted rivalry in their 
own trade. This is partly true. It is true, no 
doubt, in regard to the shirts and petticoats, and 
the children's clothes in ordinary domestic use. 
Middle-claw families make these things at home, 
hy the hands of mothers, daughters, and maids ; 
and throughout that order of society it would be 
thought strange to spend money in paying semp- 
stresses liberally for work which can be doue at 
home. Thus, when plain-work is given out at all 
by household managers, it is at a rate so low that 
one wonders how it answers to the sempstress ; 
but here again comes in the peculiarity of the 
owe. The sempstress is, nine times in ton, a wife 
or mother engaged in a home Of her own, and 
wishing to earn something in the hours when 
she con sew. In short, sewing both is and is not 
a professional occupation ■ and the consequence is 
that it is tbe wont paid, because every private 
needlewoman helps to reduce the pay of the pro- 
fessional sempstress. But it does not follow from 
this that all domestic women can sew. 

If girls hod fair play in education, 1 believe that 
all would be needlewomen, from natural liking. I 
have seen many bad needlewomen, and some who 
could hardly sew at all ; but I never saw one who 
might not, I believe, have enjoyed the satisfactions 
of the art, if there had not been neglect and mis- 
management. One would think that girls of the 
labouring class, whose lives are not overfull of 
pleasures, might be provided with this simple and 
pleasant occupation, which would be profitable to 
them in every way : yet how many are there of 
that very large doss who are skilful in the art? 
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Here we come upon the unequal distribution . I ! 
know a rural neighbourhood where the great lady, ; 
a countess, had such a passion for plain needle* | 
work, that she employed nearly all her time in i 
making shirts and shifts ; while the cottagers 1 
wives for miles round used their needles like 
skewers, or let their husbands and sons go in rags. 
The countess gave away fine linen shirts by 
dozens among her friends, while her husband's 
labourers rarely got a cotton shirt to fit. One 
consequence of this incapacity in poor women is, 
that the professional class of slop' workers baa 
grown to what we have seen it. Besides the army 
and navy, there is almost the whole range of our 
labouring classes to be supplied with cheap gar* 
me tits, ready made ; and thus, while the wives and 
daughters, who ought to be making the shirts, are 
unable to do it, there are thousands of needle* 
women slaving at it day and night, for a hire 
which does not give them bread. 

Even so, there is more good needlework dons in 
cottages than in the homes of factory workers. 
That is a sad story, the inability of factory 
“ hands 11 to sew, or cook, or clean a floor; but 
my topic now is the health of needlewomen ; and 
factory women are in no way concerned in that. 

I have spoken of the poor sempstresses as a 
class that was ; and of their troubles as of some* 
thing past. I trust we may consider their position 
ai already ameliorated by the introduction of the 
sewing-machine, loud aa would be the outcry from 
some of them, if they were to hear this said. The 
truth is, they wore reduced to bo themselves sew* 
ing machines of an imperfect sort, whose work was 
sure to bo superseded by a machine which cannot 
Buffer, and pine, and grow blind, and drop stitches, 
and spoil fastenings. It must be a mercy to stop 
the working of human machines, driven by the 
force of hunger, and disordered by misery. If 
the work can bo done by an inanimate machine, 
it ought to he so done ; and if the poor women ask 
what is to become of them, the answer is, that 
their lot really could not bo made worse ; while, 
for a large proportion of them, the new machine 
is an actual redemption. Their work had become 
too bod to be endured ; while their lot was too 
hard to be endured. Now, there is good work 
again, more perfect work than was ever before 
seen ; and the machine workers get, aa women's 
wages go, good pay. The transition stage, during 
which women's labour must bo turned towards 
other occupations, is a very hard one. Last spring, 
an association was formed in London for the pur- 
pose of bringing tbe needlewomen and their proper 
employers, the outfitters, face to face, and ousting 
the middle-men, the contractors ; who, giving 
security for the materials in a way impossible to 
the workers, are charged with the whole business 
of providing the garments, and secure their profits 
hy enforcing the extremity of cheapness in the 
article of pay. 

This society, known as that which abides at 
26, Lamb's Conduit Street, must have done good, 
and may yet have time to do more, while the 
operation of the ae wing-machine is getting settled ; 
but it is the machine which must put on end to 
the straining of eyes over tbe single candle, and 
the fearful irritation which attends the exhaustion 


of certain muscles, while the rest of the frame is 
left unexcrciaed- There are thousands of the 
lowest order of needlewomen who would be better j 
in the workhouse than in their actual condition ; 
and there is some comfort — though a melancholy 
one enough — in perceiving that in a little while 
that lowest class will have disappeared- In 
another generation there will be no coll for such a 
class. They have, poor souls ! caused such a de- 
cline of good needlework in the country, that some j 
radical remedy was sure to be found. While we 
were hearing of the woes of their class from over- 
crowding, it was the universal complaint of house- 
wives that they could get no needlework well 
done. It was whipstitch, and fastenings that gave 
way, and huttonlioles that buret, and hemming 
tbat you might pull out from end to end by a tng 
at the thread* A young friend of mine, of Ger- , 
man extraction, about to be married, had. made, 
with family assistance, most of her new clothes ; 1 

but some having to be put out, a sewing- school of 
considerable credit was selected, and pattern! 
were sent. The answer to the application was 
tbat the commission would be executed, but that 
the lady must not expect work like her own; 
that such work was, in fact, not known in our 
country. 1 wished the authorities of the school 
could have seen how fast the work went off under 
fingers and eyes trained as they are trained in 
Germany. We shall now have the option of good , 
work, on the one hand ; and, on the other, a , 
clearance made of the murderous competition 1 
which has reduced the phfprujui and the morale 
of our poor needlewomen to the lowest condition, h 
W hat the change will be we may judge, not only 
by what we see in walking through the streets of 
London, hut by attending to the results of the \[ 
sewing-machine in the United States, where it 
woe invented. i| 

The annual money value of the sewing required 
by the American nation that can be done by the \ 
machine is estimated at fifty -eight millions of " 
pounds sterling ; and a large proportionof the saving j 
is already made. In the city of New York alone, , 
the annual saving is a million and a half on the 
clothing of men and boys. The same amount is 
saved in Massachusetts on shoes and boots alone. 
The machine Hjlb revolutionised about forty dis* \ 
fcinct branches of manufacture, besides creating 
new ones. Here lies the solace of the poor needle- : 
women. A multitude of them will sooner or later 
be employed in these fresh areas of industry ; and 'i 
not a few are already tasting a degree of com- 
fort they never knew before. As slaves of the j 
contractors for the outfitters they may have earned 
three or four shillings a week, at the expense of 
eyesight and health. Those among them who can 
adapt themselves to the new circumstances wQl | 
earn more than twice aa much, with little fatigue. 1 
We may then decline going further into the con- j 
sideration of the health of this class of needle- 
women, in the hope that the causes of their j. 
miseries are about to be removed. J 

There is nothing in the introduction of the 
sewing-machine which need affect the object of 
training girls to be good sempstresses. Some of 
| my readers may have seen the Report (1865) of 
i the Rev. J, I\ Norris, one of the Inspectors of h 
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Schools, ijf which he given his view of the im- 
portance of needlework in the education of girls. 
He thinks that, apart from the value of the art, 
it would be worth while to spend half the school 
hoars in sewing, for the sake of the effect on the 
girls* characters* He speaks of the order, quiet, 
deanlineaa, and cheerful repose with activity, which 
prevail in afternoon school hours devoted to sewing, 
| — a real training for the home, while the occupation 

also tends to impress the intellectual lessons of 
the morning* Looking forward a few yuan, the 
I sense of the fitness of the training to make good 
wives and mothers must be very strong ; for one 
may almost divide into sheep and goats the cot- 
tage households in which the wife and mother is a 
capable needlewoman or not one at all The 
sewing mother, with her children round her, 
makes the husband proud of his home, while dirty 
brats, playing out of door* in rags and tatters, 
with an idle or a muddling mother within, are 
more likely to deter a man from coming home 
thjm to tempt him from the pnblic-house^ 1, for 
one, feel ohliged to Mr* Norris for what he has 
said on behalf of the girls, whose education ia so 
deplorably perverted or neglected in the dames of 
which he speaks* I think, moreover, that it 
would be well if needlework were thoroughly 
taught, as formerly, to girls who* when wives, 
will not be the heads of cottage households* 

There would be no occasion to make growing 
children ait on hard seats, without backs, or nets 
for the feet* as I have elsewhere complained, on 
the part of a past generation* Due care should 
be taken to vary the posture sufficiently often, to 
afford a sufficiency of light, and to let the spirit 
i of enterprise enter into a girl's project of work. 
Such points being duly attended to, there will be 
I no difficulty in getting the children interested in 
the employment* For oue that twirls her thimble 
on her finger* and looks at the dock, there will be 
scores who will be unwilling to leave their job for 
play or dinner* In their own drawing-rooms* in 
after life, the difference will be seen between 
those who have been trained to the needle and 
those who have not* The ease and mastery of a 
thorough needlewoman, who works out hor 
thought on her material, and produces something 
perfect in its way* are perceptible to the veriest 
old bachelor who calls sewing ** working,” and 
working ** sewing ; ” while there is something 
annoying to “real ladies J1 (os their maids aay), aa 
well as to gentlemen* in the awkwardness of un- 
skilful hands, which tangle the thread, and pull 
the stitches, and break tho needle, and leave the 
skein of cotton or silk on the floor* and produce 
something ugly, after all their toil. 

These last are apt to discourse of the nnhealthi- 
ness of needlework. To them it is no doubt 
laborious* They stoop, and put themselves in a 
constrained posture: they pore over their work, 
and set their muscles to work expressly and con- 
sciously with every drawing of the thread* There 
mnat be much fatigue in this- It cannot be de- 
nied, either* that prolonged sewing is very hurt- 
ful, and constant sewing probably fatal* Any 
mechanical action which employs a few muscles 
almost exclusively must be bad ; and any diligent 
needlewoman can describe the sensation between 


the shoulders* and the nervous irritability which 
constitute real suffering when tho needle has been 
plied too long* Young wives* preparing the 
infant wardrobe for the first time, havo often done 
themselves harm by getting into this over- wrought 
condition over their enchanting employment 
They are very wrong* They should atop before 
they feel irritable or weary, and they should at 
once go for a walk, or pass to some active employ- 
ment* It is nonsense, too, in these days of mark- 
ing inks, to strain their precious eyesight over the 
pedantic marking methods of our grandmothers, 
who made a great point of marking fine camhric 
aa true aa coarse linen. But needlework is not to 
be condemned because some women still pursue it 
without moderation or good sense* 

Some months since I was petitioned to speak up 
for fancy work aa a solaoe to invalids and sorrowful 
people* I certainly can do it with a safe con- 
science ; for my needle has been an inestimable 
blessing to me during years of ill health. It is 
sometimes said that the needle is to a woman what 
the cigar ia to the man— a tranquillising, equalis- 
ing influence, conservative and restorative. It is 
at least this; and 1 should imagine more. We 
are apt to underrate the positive pleasure there is 
in mechanical employment, pursued with aptness 
and skill* Mr. Chadwick ia fond of telling of a 
maji iii a chalk-pit who admitted to him that, 
during yean spent in simply cutting square blocks 
of chalk* he had never, he believed, failed to enjoy 
an actual relish, on each occasion, of the act of 
producing his block of chalk* 1 con wed believe 
this from the perpetual pleasantness of setting 
stitches, when it is effectually done* But in fancy- 
work— -tho elaborate fancy work of invalids — there 
is much more* If 1 say that it ia somewhat like 
the gratification of the artist, I shall be told that 
it is infinitely better to paint or draw ; that better 
effects are far more speedily produced, and so on* 
It is true that any good drawing is of a higher 
quality than the best needlework ; but then the 
work is of a totally different kind. Needlework 
is a solace for women far too ill to draw well, or 
to commit themselves to the excitements of art* 
Each is good in its own place; and* in its own 
place, I claim for the much abased fancy work {I 
include woolwork) of the drawing-room some re- 
spect, over and above more toleration. I mean, if 
it is good of its kind. Bad fancy-work no more 
deserves toleration than bad piotures or bad music. 
My readers may perhape have no idea how 
many professional needlewomen there are in Great 
Britain ; and they may not have considered into 
how many classes the whole may be divided* 
There is no branch of industry in which it is ao 
difficult to ascertain the numbers* because, as I 
said before, there are so many women who take 
in work to employ some spare hours profitably* 
They take pay, but are not professional semp- 
stresses. Again* there are about 100,000 shoe- 
makers 1 wives, most of whom, no doubt, help to 
support the family by ehoebinding* Drawing the 
line as well aa they could, the Census Commis- 
si oners of 1851 returned the number of sewing 
women in Great Britain as being (without the 
shoemakers’ wives) 388,302. 

These are divided into five classes ; and a sixth 

t 
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head includes the miscellaneous sorts of needle- 
work which cannot be classed. 

The dressmakers and milliners make up consi- 
derably more than half of the total, their numbers 
being 202,448. The ahirtmaken and other plain 
sewers come next, being 00,688. Then come the 
glovers and hosiers {40,766), the hat and bonnet- 
mnkers {27,176}, the shoe binders and sewers 
{22,657}, and the staymakeTS (10,383). Nearly 
25,000 come under the bead of “ miscellaneous.” 
If the same rules of arrangement are employed 
next spring, we shall be able to learn by the 
Census of 1661 whether the sewing machine has 
dismissed more needlewomen than the increase of 
national numbers and wealth has brought into 
the business. It should be remembered in this 
connection that the opening of new and remune- 
rative employments to women must operate in 
increasing the business, and therefore in time the 
number of professional needlewomen, while it 
tends to raise their pay. Women employed as 
compositors or accountants now put out their 
sewing, or some of it ; whereas before, they not 
only made all their own clothea, but probably 
trenched upon the professional needlewomen by 
taking in more. The better occupied other women 
are, the more will the needlewomen prosper; and 
the coming Census cannot but show some expan- 
sion in the field of female industry. 

Next to the shirtmakere, the dressmakers and 
milliners move most compassion in the rest of 
society. I wish that means could be found to 
move those whose fault it is that these women 
work long hours — hours murderously long. The 
ehirtmaker works long hours because she cannot 
otherwise earn her three or four shillings a week. 
The dressmaker works long hours in London 
because ladies all rush to give their orders at the 
some time, and are all in a hurry to have them 
executed. So much has been said about this — 
the sinfulness of such thoughtlessness and selfish- 
ness has been so plainly exposed at publio meet* 
ings, and through the press, that it is inconceiv* 
ahle that the evil should be now what it once was, 

I had occasion to know something of the way of 
going on twenty years ago. I knew the story of 
a reduced widow lady whose daughter was ap- 
prenticed to a great dressmaker at the West End. 
The girl drooped and became ill ; and at last it 
was necessary to sacrifice her prospects, and the 
premium paid, if brain or life was to be saved. 
During the throog of orders in the London season, 
the girl left the workroom only every two or three 
days or nights. The room was kept hoi and 
light ; the workers were fed with prime beef and 
porter, and well plied at night with strong green 
tea. When any one fainted (as this girl did) she 
was laid on the floor to revive, and as soon as she 
coidd ait up again, she had more tea, or more 
porter, and was set to work again. She repeatedly 
went on for three days and two nights, with mere 
snatches of sleep in her chair. It ifl needless to 
say that her eyes were strained, her brain was 
dizzy, her liver was disordered, and she was fear- 
fully nervous. Her mother shrank from the feel 
of her hands. Kemoostronce with the employer 
whs of no avail. She said her customers left her no 
option; and those who entered her concern must 


! conform to circumstances. She was hefself driven, 
and she must drive others while the season lasted. 

. When the season was over they could all rent- 
I Since that time there have been houses which 
observe reasonable hours. But there will bo no 
I cure for the evil till the customers attend to their 
duty In the case. The most thoughtless fine ladies 
■ must know long before what dresses they will be 
likely to want during the season ; and they might 
order at least all the plainer sorts, if not the whole, 
at a sufficiently long interval to enable the busi- 
ness to be better distributed than it can be under 
the ordinary pressure which precedes a drawing - 
I room. There is something childish in the haste 
j which unemployed women put into their liLtk 
affairs, sufficiently mortifying to the wiser part of 
their sex ; but the feeling of contempt rises into 
; strong indignation when the habit of haste indicts 
such mortal injury as it does among the dreso- 
, makers. It is a child’s “way ” to fidget and fret 
| for its food while it is cooling on the plate before 
its eyes. It is the “ way " of certain imperious 
young men in Batavia, effeminate to te 

cry like babies ii kept waiting for their tea. It is 
a pity to be obliged to add that it is the “ way " 
of not a few ladies in England to bo in such a 
hurry for a new dress as to inflict torture oq the 
makers, in spite of all warning and remonstrance. 

It is a common observation that blind persons 
are apt to hurry those who serve them. Not 
seeing how any work gets on, they are ahrayi 
fancying it more advanced than it can possibly be, 
and moke their own observations on tbe slowness 
into which mankind ore falling, — so different from 
the activity in Oteir young day. The letter would 
have been written — the cap would have been 
made — in half the time, or they would have rued 
it. .Fine ladies who never tried to make a dress 
themselves have no excuse for criticising the 
workers in the same way. Before they dare to 
do it they should enter a workroom, and aee how 
long it takes to flounce a skirt, even amidst the 
feverish and trembling haste of the overwrought 
workers. An hour so spent would be salutary to 
all parties. But there ore even more ladies who 
do not consider the subject at all. They buy a 
dress, and then only know that they long to see it 
homo — want to have it and wear it — and use all 
the power of employer over employed to get the 
toy brought home at the earliest ]*oeaible moment 
Such women may be soft-hearted in their way 
about human suffering. They may give money 
freely to oharitahle institutions, or to cases of 
individual distress. If so, there should be aome 
one to tell them that, while giving a sovereign or 
two to a hospital, and another sovereign or two 
for the relief of some reduced gentlewomen who 
have pawned their last shawl or gown, they hare 
themselves blinded ooe or two apprentices, thrown 
another into a brain fever, or compelled o there to 
threw up their apprenticeship, sod be the reduced 
gentlewoman who has to pawn her last gown. 
Such things as these she has done in the course of 
showing how ch lldinh a woman can be who pasoca 
for sane. If any such woman, or any other kind 
of woman, supposes me romancing, let her look at 
the evidence given before the Select Committee of 
the Ix>rds, in 1855, on the oonditaon of Needle- 
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women. There was an earlier report on the case J there should be green furniture, — curtains at least, 
of the milliners which made such an impression j — in the workroom*, as Lb the frequent practice 
on the highest lady in the lend, that she inquired ' among locemokeis, and the constant usage among 
of those about her who were most likely to embroiderers in China- 

know, whether such things could be true. No j There ia no use in preaching against tea to 
one so impressed could ever hurry her dressmaker ! needlewomen. They cannot do without it, and 
again. \ ought not to be aaked ; for it is a genuine 

The dressmaker ought to understand her medicine to sedentary persons. When taken — 
liabilities, before she pledges herself to the em- strong, green, and hot — to keep people awake 
ployment. If this were properly attended to, when they ought to be asleep, it is poison: but black 
there would be fewer dresmakere, and they tea is a medicine for a delicate liver, when taken in 
would make a better Stand for their health, 1 moderation, at breakfast and tea time. There is 
should be sorry to have a hand in inducing any much more need of warning about the porter and 
girl to apprentice herself to the husiness, within ale and mutton three times a day, with which 
the range of the London season. In provincial overwrought dressmakers and shopworn en (and 
towns it ia another affair. shopmen too) are kept up to the calls upon them. 

The workwoman should make certain stipula- On the whole, it ia best, even now, when so 
tiona, which nothing should induce her to surren* few occupations are open to women, to sacrifice 
der. If she is lodged in the establishment, she much, where there is any option, rather than 
should insist on being allowed to air her room, j enter on an occupation so injurious as that of 
The collective workers should take care that their j incessant needlework. Where the necessity ia 
day*room is kept cool and airy, and the fire and imperative, it ia a duty to take every possible 
lights properly managed. Each should ensure a precaution against the dangers of the case. There 
daily walk,— either by being sent out on business, are hundreds now among us, blind, consumptive, 
or by the work being so arranged as to admit of or suffering under spinal disease, who might hy 
an hour's exercise, morning or evening. Every timely care have been saved. How many more 
encroachment on moderate hours of work should are in their graves, who shall tell us ? 
be resisted, except on special occasions, such as a in Ireland there ia a cLoas different from any 
large order for mourning, when all must accommo- yet mentioned. The “hand-sewing,” paid for hy 
date. In London, at times of extreme pressure, Glasgow merchants chiefly, employs 400,000 
the meals are holted in the smallest number of women and girls in their own cabins. The work 
minutes. Then the cutter-out and the attendants ia emhroidery on muslin, — the patterns being 
in the show-room are glad to sit down ; and the stamped by men in the great houses in Glasgow 
sewers are equally glad to get up ; and they may and Belfast, from which the work is given oni 
be seen swallowing their meals standing. In the It was a great thing for Ireland, after the famine, 
dressmakers ordinary life, the meals should be that the women and girls earned in this way 
comfortably put on table in a fre&h room, and between eighty and ninety thousand pounds per 
a sufficient time allowed for leisurely eating, — to week ; but the growing children pay dear for the 
say nothing of some little time being allowed for honour of helping to support the family. They 
rest after the dinner. It ia a substantial gain earned only sixpence a day, poor things ' and it 
when the worker lives in a home or a lodging of her was sad to see them leaning their weary hacks 
own ; for then she can make arrangements for against the doorposts, or growing crooked in their 
counteracting much of the mischief of her oceu- unchanging and constrained position. Now that 
pation. A bedroom to herself, quiet and airy ; an times have improved, and are improving, in their 
early morning walk ; and a change of scene and country, we should be glad to hear of fewer 
associates every twenty- four hours, may improve a “ hand-sewers” and of more women being engaged 
woman's chances of health incalculably. in the linen manufacture, from the flax-growing 

Tho dressmaker's and milliner's aspect is process up to the final act of finishing the packages 
familiar to doctors, and all other observers of of beautiful damasks, linens, and muslins, 
countenances. The eyes have a dead look j the The sewing -machine may intervene here, as 
complexion ia not dear, and usually more or less in almost every deportment of needlework. It 
yellow ; the frown shows that there is a tight can embroider beautifully already. Some may 
band round the forehead ; the carriage betokens a imagine that it will preclude human sewing 
chill down the back ; the movements show that altogether; but this need not be believed, any 
the feet are cold : the respiration is not free, and more than it can at present be wished. It seems 
the only doubt is whether the mischief is in the os if there must always be ports of the work 
lungs or the liver ; and, above all, the anxiety of (whatever its kind) which must be done by hand ; 
the countenance tells the tale of an unnatural and those parte will always be best done by hands 
mode ot life. On inquiry, it appears that the which are skilful in the whole process. Thus we 
appetite is not good, — that the sleep is not good, need not fear that the graceful and pleasant arts 
— that the spirits are not good. It would be a of the needle will die out, within any assignable 
wonder if they were ; for the sight ia failing, time, but may apply ourselves to stop the sacrifice 
Oculists tell ue that they have always many of life and health which is the barbarous feature 
needlewomen on their lists, and that they always of the art, and retain and refine whatever in it is 
expect more after a general mourning, it is quite serviceable and elegant. We must not stop in 
right to recommend, as they do, that the work- our improvements rill needlewomen are inclistin- 
women should change the colours on which they guishable from the rest of the world on the ground 
are employed very frequently ; and also, that of health. HARRIET Martlreau. 
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OUE SECOND LINE OF DEFENCES. 

NO. II. — PORTSMOUTH. 

In those glorious old days, still remembered 
rith a sigh of regret by a few very elderly gentle* 
nen of sporting tendencies, when the noble * 0101100 , 
ts its votaries called it, was one of the specialities 
if every English gentleman, from princes of the 
>Iood to “seedy hueks,” it most have been a 
run ona study for any one not bitten with the pre- 
valent mania to observe the care and pains bestowed 
lpon the heroes of the ring, to watch how the 
miversal interest concentrated itself for the time 
ipon the pair of brawny lonts who were getting 
■eady to bruise nature's noblest handiwork out of all 
■ecogniaable shape and proportion, how the noble* 
nen and the young bloods who led the fashion 
jvcre wont to make up parties, and drive down to 
heir man's training quarters in all aorta of quaint- 
00 king vehicles whose bizarre outlines have been 
> reserved for us by undying Gilray ; how they 
nspected, and overhauled, and cross-examined 
heir pet ; how they instituted the strictest inqui- 
res into hia diet, his clothing, his habits, his indul- 
gences ; how they one after another watched their 
ipportunity to take his trainer aside, and confiden- 
tially direct him to let the Chicken want for 
ao thing, and to spare no expense, so that he was 
wrought to the scene of his contest “ as bright as 
1 star, and as strong ss s lion ; ” how, returning 
» town, each set cracked np its man totheother ; 
low they bragged of the hardness of bis thigh 
md the development of his flexor ; and how they 
aid each other swingeing bets on the event. How, 
noreover, the common sort followed, sheep-like, 
n the wake of the young bloods, and in taverns 
ind wine-shops, and gambling-honscs, and even in 
die rude settles of country road-side inns, discussed 
ifter their fashion the news of the animal's pro- 
gress, and laid modest wagers on the man of their 
choice. All this has passed away from among us, 
md we go mad, and speculate, and argue, and 
wager about matters of heavier moment it may be 
— that is, if weight nf metal is to kick the beam 
—and the few lingering remnants of the prize 
ring are “ brutal ruffians, 1 ' and their fewer patrons 
“ knaves or idiots.” 

But what on earth has all this to do with our 
National Defences, or with Portsmouth? Just 
thus much — that Portsmouth and Cherbourg are, 
for the nonce, our two fighting men— standing 
frowning at each other across those eighty miles 
of Channel that intervene, and ready on small 
provocation to be foul of one another with some- 
thing harder, heavier, and infinitely more damag- 
ing than the heaviest human fist that ever shot 
straight out from shoulder. The parallel holds 
good throughout ; both on the French side and 
our own, there is the same extravagant excitement, 
the same cracking up, the aame wagering, and the 
same earnest entreaty that no expense should be 
spared. Even in days when the late Duke of 
W ellington complained that he could not get 
£1000 from Parliament for experiments on which 
we now think nothing of spending £10,000 at a 
time, Portsmouth could always manage to smuggle 
a snug little sum through for itself to be expended 
in strengthening its defences. 

The fact is, there is not only a general feeling — 


a little undefined, perhaps, but none the weaker I 
for that— that the place is of immense national I 
importance ; but there is, moreover, and this 
especially of late yean, a feeling of uneasy jealousy 
directed across the Channel, and a sort of tacit j 
resolution not to allow one man to lose a chance 
of asserting his superiority over the other. So it j 
has happened that the defences of Portsmouth j 
have been the work of succeeding ages, expanding 1 
with the exigencies, intelligence, and the appro- 1 
henrions of the day, and exhibiting rather an 
Accumulation of successive distinct devices oon- 1 
ceired pro rt natd, than, as Cherbourg — a Urge 
and comprehensive scheme, imagined and coniod 
out on one uniform plan. 

The recognition of the great national impor- 
tance of the position of Portsmouth Harbour has 
been so general, and it has received so much dis- 
cussion and illustration in the course of the last 
two or three yean, at the hands of essayists and 
journalists of all sorts and classes, that everybody 
most be tolerably familiar with thoee peculiarities 
of its position from which its importance is derived; 
it is nevertheless necessary to a due comprehension 
of the enlarged system of defence now in pro gm s 
of oonatruettoo, that the salient points of the 
position should be briefly recalled. ] 

Looking at a map of the south coast of Eng I 
loud, it is easy to conceive a time when the Isle of 
Wight formed a promontory jutting out from the 
main land, between Alban's Head and Seises Bill, 
lf some enormous Saurian of the very elder times, 
bad, in a fit of extreme rage, or uncontrollable 
hunger, taken a hite at such a promontory ; and, 
not liking the morsel, had returned it a few miles 
from the spot whence he had taken his bite, the 
result one can imagine being precisely the appear- 
ance which the lids of Wight and the opposite 
shore mutually present. By the way, there sue 
one or two such “bites," on a smaller scale in 
ranges of English and Irish mountains, though 
these are generally assigned to an ancient reptile, k 
whose portraiture belongs rather to the imagine- | 
tion of monka, than the researches of science. At 
the bottom of our ** bite,” lies the deep gulf 
known as Southampton Water, and between it and 
Seises Bill, a system of bays, peninsulas, and 1 
islands, which cut up and intersect the whole of 
the dead level of which that piece of country j 
consists* The easternmost of these is Chich<wter 
Harbour, the next Langston Harbour ; both are ' 
exceedingly, and we believe increasingly, shallow, I 
and at dead low water present nothing bat han- 1 
dreds of acres of mud with some lazy oozy chan- 
nels winding in and out in the middle- Between 
the moutii of Langston Harbour, however, and j 
Southampton Water, the coast, after advancing 1 
rather prominently into the sea southward, both 
from east and west, recedes somewhat suddenly j 
into a deep bay, at the bottom of which is the ! 
entrance to Portsmouth Harbour, very narrow 
(about 220 yards), and very deep (ten fathoms, 
or sixty feet at low water)* The harbour gradu- 
ally widens for about a mile and a half north- ■ 
ward, with ample water fnr the largest line -of- 
battle ships, and then suddenly expands into a 
considerable inland take, some five miles each way 
in its greatest dimensions, presenting at high I 
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water ft very pleasing effect, but at low water 
differing little from its neighbour of Langston, 
except that its intersecting channels ore deeper. 
Outside the harbour mouth, the continual drainage 
of the harbour through the sluice of iba mouth has 
piled up a long fthcuU, which runs for nearly two 
miles in a south-easterly direction, parallel with 
the eastern coast of the bay, and narrowing the 
navigable channel to about a quarter of a mile 
from the shore, whilst beyond the head of this 
shoal, which is called the Spit Sand, is the world- 
famous anchorage of Spithead, effectually sheltered 
from every wind that can hlow, exoept that from 
B.E., and which, until the other day, was gene- 
rally considered a tolerably innocuous quarter on 
the British coast. To the south and west of Ports- 
mouth Harbour lisa the huge natural earthwork 
of the Isle of Wight, the whole southern aide of 
which, with some exceptions, presents an inacces- 
sible rampart of cliff and rock, and the narrow 
channel between the western extremity of which 
wad the mainland is still further defended by the 
natural difficulties of an extremely intricate naviga- 
[ tion, and a tremendous current. To the south- 
I east the anchorage is open — but of this moro 
; presently. 

This extremely snug position of Portsmouth 
Harbour must have struck our ancestors very 
forcibly. There is not the slightest occasion to 
drag the reader through a tedious historical dis- 
quisition on the rise and progress of the place. It 
is merely the recognition of its importance as a 
military and commercial harbour, as well as a 
place of embarkation for the continent, that need 
be impressed. When that impression first began 
to prevail is not material* County historians are 
of course fond of carrying its date back to the 
remotest antiquity that local pride can conceive, 
and without venturing into the mythical regions 
of Lad and “ Brute," will allow no later date tc 
the commencement of its importance than the era 
of the Roman rule. A modern French historian 
of Algeria disposes of a grave chronological diffi- 
culty in a very pleasant and summary manner by 
assign iug to the event in question “ ujk £poqi±e 
abtolumtnt incojinue," and it is far more conve- 
nient for our present purpose to dispose of the 
earliest rise of the harbour to the post of an 
important sea-port in a similar manner. When* 
ever this event really did take place, the local 
tradition seems reasonable enough, namely, that 
the rein aims of Porch ester Castle, with its fine old 
TniMtsy towers and keep of evident Norman con- 
strue tion, mark the Bite of the ancient sea- port, 
in days when there was moro water and leas 
mud in the upper part of the harbour ; but that, 
tlin quo diminishing and the other increasing, the 
old port was gradually abandoned for one nearer 
the sea — in short, on the site of the present 
Portsmouth. 

The convenience of this pert with its roadstead 
as a place of debarkation and embarkation has 
teen recognised by all sorts of people, by Saxon 
Portft and Norman Robert, by the Empress Maud 
Henry HI., by other Henrya, and Edwards, 
*ud Richards, by Charles's Duke of Buckingham, 
who hero mot Felton's knifo as the Rochelle expe- 


: our statesmen and naval commanders, down to the 
I rendezvous days of the late war, to the days of 
i our own Baltic and Channel fleets - r and last, 
though not least, at any rate in his own opinion, 
to the days of the lately arrived Persian am bos- 
1 sador In our finest transport ship* A correspond- 
ing recognition of the necessity for fortifications 
kept pace with the growing consciousness of the 
importance of the position. The French were not 
idle in evincing a similar appreciation, but in a 
very disagreeable manner, and a raid they made 
on the place in King Edward Ill.'s time, and in 
which they hnined the town and shipping, though 
visited by a mettlesome retaliation on the part of 
the townspeople themselves, who a short time 
after played a return match Lu the mouth of the 
Seine, and hrought off “ a great booty of wine," 
seems, nevertheless, to have set subsequent 
monarchs thinking of the wisdom of some regular 
system of fortifications. What Edward IV. began 
in this way was carried on by subsequent sove- 
reigns, though for a very loog time little seems to 
have been thought of but the merest obvious 
protection of the narrow gut which forms the 
entrance to the harbour. In old John Leland’s 
time, there was, “at this point of the Haven," 
(still called “the Point," by the way), “ a great 
round tourre,” which, with the view of enabling 
us accurately to estimate its dimensions, he adds 
is “almost dohle in quantitie and ntrenkith to 
that that is on the west side of the haven right 
agayn,” (new Block House Fort), “ and here is a 
mighty chayne of yren to draw from tonre to 
toura" Queen Bess showed her wisdom in think- 
ing the fortifications Worth vary considerable 
outlay, so did the advisers of the Merrie Monarch, 
as well as his contrast, phlegmatic, calculating 
William of Orange. 

In short, one may say that from Henry Vlll.'a 
time down to our own days, scarce any govern- 
ment has failed to contribute something to the 
strengthening of the national stronghold. 

After oil these years of care and pains bestowed 
on “ the defence of Portsmouth dockyard and 
harbour, as also the fine roadstead at Spithead, 
against attack or occupation by an enemy," an 
object which “ has ever been considered of primary 
importance,” it ifl rather mortifying to find that 
as regards an attack from seaward, “it is evident 
that the existing defences would not suffice to 
protect either the dockyard or the anchorage 
against attack by an enemy's fleet in the present 
day,’ 1 and that as far as a land attack is concerned, 
“the lines have long been considered a most 
inefficient protection ; " mortifying in truth, but 
the secret is easily discovered. It is the same as 
has been hi u ted at in the first paper on this sub- 
ject in connection with the fortifications at Sheer- 
ness and Chatham. Steam and rifled cannon, and 
iron-oBsed ships, have revolutionised warfare in 
many of its leading principles. In old days, no 
one dreamt of opening fire on a fortress at a greater 
distance than 1000 yards ; the new works recom- 
mended in 1825, and in part completed, were con- 
sidered to have provided amply for the improve- 
ments in modern artillery, by extending the works 
of defence to a distance of 4000 yards ; and these 
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before noticed, modem progress doubles that dis- 
tance ; nay, Sir W. Armstrong deposes, that 14 for 
special service, guns might bo constructed to give 
a range of six miles, or perhaps more , n and the 
committee, on the effect of the new rid ed- cannon 
on fortifications, inform us that it will now be 
44 necessary that an enemy be kept at a distance 
of 9000 yards, # or five miles,” and that thus 14 a 
place situated on a fiat, or surrounded by heights 
that look into it from that distance, would require ■ 
a contour of outworks upwards of thirty miles in j 
extent. ” 

There is another point to he home in mind in 
considering the effect of the modem method of 
warfare, at least as far as a sea attack it con- 
cerned. Our heaviest ordnance are placed, and 
with reaaon, on gunboats. A very few of these, 
armed with a couple of the new rified -cannon each, 
and firing conical shell, would be sufficient to set 

* Bee foot-not* to pnvitms article, p, 64 4~ : 


all Portsmouth dockyard in a blase at a distance I 
of four miles, whilst at that distance each gun- ! 
boat presents but a tiny mark for the batteries on l 
shore. Nor is this alL The plan of action with 
gunboats is — as at Swemborg — to keep constantly 
, in motion, generally circling round and round, | 
, easing for a moment aa the gun is ready, deliver- 
• ing fire, and then steaming on again during the 
reloading. To bit so small an object under such I 
circumstances is, as has been observed, extremely 
difficult. No wonder that Sir Wm. Armstrong j| 
considers that 44 at 4000 yards a gunboat would j| 
be practically safe,” i, 

The principle of modern defences, therefore, is : 
necessarily no longer a complete enceinte, as in 
old days, by which the place to be protected was 
surrounded by a cunningly devised system of ram- 
parts and ditches, so arranged as that the various 
parts mutually supported each other ; or rather, it is 
not only this, for the old ramparts are still good for 



dose fighting, but it consists principally in push- 
ing forward to a sufficient distance, in advance of 
the place to be defended, a series of detached forts, 
or 41 out-works,” as they are called, so arranged 
ns at once to be each a little fortress in itself, and 
at the same time assist its neighbours on both 
sides with that moat terrible of afi artillery appli- 
ances — a cross-fire. Through a well arranged 
cordon of such works, it would be impossible, or 
nearly so, for an enemy to push his way on land, 
at least without first reducing them ; and whether 
at land or sea, even a successful dash through 
them, without reducing them, would leave the 
advancing force open to attack in the rear. In 
some cases, as we shall see presently, it is deemed 
advisable to connect these detached works by lines ; 
but the principle remains the same. 

It has been necessary to explain at length this 
principle of modem fortification, because, without 
some comprehension of it, it would be difficult to 
understand the full object of the ttven-and-twenty 


detached forts, with which in our engraving the 
country round Portsmouth appears dotted ; whilst 
with such a comprehension, the system becomes 
the simplest thing in the world. 

A land attack on Portsmouth would be mad* 
either from the west or from the north ; the first, 
by an enemy who had landed somewhere west of 
the Needles, for, as we shall presently see, the 
passage of the western entrance of the Solent by a 
force of troops and artillery sufficient to effect a 
landing between Southampton Water and Stokes 1 * 
Bay, may be looked upon as an improbability, 
nearly amounting to an impossibility ; the other, 
by an enemy who had landed either on that spot 
or eastward of Langston Harbour, with a view of 
marching on London, and who should either 
attack Portsmouth as bis first step, or detach a 
portion of his army to destroy it, whilst hia main 
body kept our force in the field in check. 

The advance from the westward would meet 
with the triple line of defence presented by (1*) 


\ 
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. Portsmouth Lines: B. Gosport Lines ; C. The Dockyard ; D, The Victualling Yard ; R P^-iiit Buttery ; F. Block House Fort ; O. ^Umklon Fort; H, Works on GSHkiekor Point I. Works 
Stokes's Bay ; J. J. J. Ac. Chain of Forts (IS2S); K- K. Ac, Chain of new Outworks; L, L. Ac. Chain of new Our work* ou PorUdown Hill ; IT. Hilaefl Line*; N. Cumberland Fort 
hastnoy Fort; P. Lump's Fort; Q. touthsea Cub tie; EL Homo fcTaad Fort ; fc$. Intermediate Port; T, Eptt Sand Fort; U. No MauV Land Fort; W. Sturbridge Fort; X Ann Joy House 
ttcry; f. Nettlestoue Point Battery ; Z. Bpithwd. 
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the chain of outlying forte (K K, Ac.), which are 
potted from four to four and a half miles in front 
of the lines at Gosport, (2°) the inner liue of works 
(J J, Ac*) lying about two miles in front of the 
lines, and which are to be connected by regular lines, 
and (3^) the old Gosport lines themselves, which, 
though utterly inefficient as a protection against 
bombardment, would be nevertheless of use in 
repelling an attempt at capture. The distances 
between the forts which are to compose the outer- 
most lino of defence are such as to give full play 
to the principle of cross-firing \ those between the 
forts of the Becond line are still less, enabling these 
Latter to be all brought into play at once. 

But the attack from which most danger seems 
to be apprehended is that from tho ridge of hill 
lying northward of Portsmouth, and known as 
Portsdown Hill. Wo are told that * 4 no position 
could be more favourable for effecting” the bom- 
bardment of the dockyard. “ The distance varies 
from 6000 to 9000 yards ; the naval establishments 
and ships in the harbour are in full view, and 
could be destroyed by an enemy who should anc- 
coed in establishing himself there for a short time . n 
There was no hope of doing anything with this 
ridge by halves, and the bold expedient bae there- 
fore been hit uj>on of fortifying the whole of it 
from one end to tho other (six miles in length). 
The summit of the ridge, therefore, ia to be occu- 
pied by four largo forts, and three smaller ones 
(L L, Ac.) A rampart and ditch is to connect 
them* and be continued at each end down to the 
shores of Portsmouth and Langston harbours, and 
works in advance of these flank lines {L L) are 
■till further to cover the approach- 

This forms the first or outlying line of defenoe, 
and it should be added that the formation of 
Portsdown Hill, which is entirely composed of 
chalk, and the peculiar character of the ridge 
which forms its summit, which is nearly a level 
sx pa use of open down, are both peculiarly favour- 
able to tho construction of extensive military 
works. The chalk is easily cut into the requisite 
rampartfl and ditches, whilst the oj>en nature of 
the ground, visihle along ita whole length by every 
part, affords the greatest facilities for communica- 
tion ; and, though Sir J. Burgoyne points out that 
such lines would require on army for tbeir de- 
fence, it must be recollected at the same time that 
an Army would be, by parity of reasoning, needed 
for this attack — a huge one, indeed, if the attack 
is to take place simultaneously along their whole 
extent. If, us is more probable, it were given at 
but one or two points, the circumstances already 
pointed out render concentration of the defending 
force comparatively easy. 

The line of works on Portsdown Hill then forms, 
with its two flanks, the first and most important 
line of defence on the north. But, as on the western 
or Gosport side, there nre two other lines within 
this. The first consists of the Hilsoa hues (M), 
It will be observed that * Portsmouth is built on 
the south- western corner of an island called Port- 

* It will be well to bear In mind that throughout this 
P°t*r PurUHDOUtli and Portae* been invariably men- 

lionod under tho ft r*t name only. Fur all purpnaca of it, 
they are but One town, and when tbe alteration* thall bfive 
been in ado in their fomftcaiiuno, will be actually ouo as 
well. 


I 

I 
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1 sea Island, which is separated from the mainland ■ 1 

by a narrow channel called Hilaea Channel, con- 
necting Portsmouth and Langston harbours. The 
' only roads to Portsmouth — a coach road, and the 
London and South Coast Railway — necessarily 
! cross the Hilsea Channel ; in fact, in this direction 
only is there any land access to Portsmouth at alL 
Along the whole of this northern end of Portsea 
Island runs a chain of works through which both 
roads pass, and which are capable) of offering a • 
formidable check to an advancing force. Hilsea j 
j lines, then, form the second line of defence on the 1 
northern side. The third is presented by the old j 
Portsmouth lines themselves, which, like their i 
brethren round Gosport, though inefficient to pro- | 
tect the dockyard from hombardment, are ao far ] 
of material use in protecting tho place from cap- ] 
tura, that, if manned by an ordinarily sufficient j 
garrison, they could not be taken without a regu- ,• 
lor siege. i 

Let ua next turn our attention seaward, and con- \ 
aider the nature of the defences provided against j 
an attack from that quarter, either on the dock- 
yard by hombardment, or on Portsmouth altogether i 
by capture, or on the roadstead at Spithead by a I 
dashing cutting-out expedition ; and of these three, i 
let it be mentioned in passing, that the third I; 
appears to have been thought worthy of much i 
careful consideration. It is pointed out that 4 ‘in I 
all former ware Spithead has been used as a per- | 
fectly secure rendezvous fora fleet ; that receiving 
ships, sheer hulks, and many other appliances for 
relit, have been stationed there ; extensive repairs \ 
by shipwrights, artificers, and riggers, have been 
carried on there, and no ships used ever to be j 
allowed to proceed into harbonr, merely for vie- ! 1 

tualling and watering, or completing the ordinary ; 
supplies of stores and ammunition, and that all jj 
these operations will still require to be performed \\ 
at Spithead, in addition to coaling, which will 
henceforth he not lees important,” We are re- 
minded that “ convoys of more than a hundred 
sail of merchant vessels at a time have been araem- 
bled at Spithead ; " and then the difficulty of > ! 
stopping ** by any practicable amount of fire from 
batteries ,f the passage of swift steamships dashing 
past at full speed, is much insisted on, and the j 
objoct of the defensive works in progress or recom- 
mended seems to be not so much to prevent an j 
enemy’s cruisers from making a swoop on Spit- 
head altogether, as to make the placo too hot for 
them wlieu there. 

A sea attack must come either from the west- 
ward, hy way of the Needles and the Solent, or 
frem the south-eastward. It would almost require 
a separate article to givo any adequate idea of the 
defences of the Needles passage, existing, in pro- 
gress, or about to be constructed. Its natural j 
features have heeu already alluded to. To the** 
must be added the combined cross and raking fires 
of extensive batteries at Hurst Castle, on the 
north, and of no lees than bLx others, lying along 
the shore, or ]>erched on the cliffs for five miles oo 
the south. A strong boom ia also to be placed, 
in war time, across the narrowest part of the 
channel, and uuder the guns of Hurst Castle ; and 
it seems to be cousidered tolerably certain that no 
j enemy woidd risk the natural difficulties of the 
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pmugo, and the damage which must be inflicted 
in running the gauntlet of so formidable a chain of 
forte, for the mere sake of scrambling up to Spit- 
heed by the Solent, only to dud himself, when 
there, involved in the same kind of difficulties 
from the cross-fire of sea and land forts, which are 
next to be described. 

Before, however, proceeding to consider the 
nature of the sea defences at and around Spit- 
head, it will be necessary first of all to take a 
glance at the map of the sea 1 * bottom, between 
he mainland and the Wight. The Spit Sandhaa 
Lready been described. Its outlines, as well as 
hoae of the other shoals about to be mentioned, 
re denoted in our engraving by dotted lines. To 
le eastward of the Spit, there stretches down 
mthward, to a distance of three miles from 
urthaea Castle, another large ahoal called the 
one Sand, with a pendant going off S.E., called 
1 e Horae Tail ; and though vessels of light draught 
| a — especially at high water — pass across the 
" id, yet the regular channel, and the only one 
' all large ohipe, lies south of the sand, and of 
» five black buoys which mark the edge of the 
«iDal This gets rid at once for all purposes of 
practical navigation of some three good milea of 
the apace in question — but this is not all. From 
the opposite shore of the Isle of Wight, a little 
east of Kyde, a third shoal, called No Man ** 
Land, protrudes iteelf nearly two miles from shore 
in a north -easterly direction towards the Horee, 
its limit marked by a white buoy, distant a little 
over a mile from the westernmost of the five 
which mark the Horee, &c. 

Through the channel between these five black 
buoys and one white, every ship of any size must 
pass, in order to get to Spithead or Portsmouth, 
and when in the centre of its narrowest part would 
find the head of the Horse Sand abont half-a-mile 
on its right, No Man’s Land abont the same dis- 
tance to the left, and the head of the Spit two 
milea in front. It should be added, that about 
three miles further westward, and in mid-channel 
between Kyde and Gillkicker Point (H), lies 
another sboal, called Sturbridge. 

The scheme of defence now being put in force 
involves the erection on No Man’s Lan d, the 
Hone Sand, and Sfcurbridge, of three large forte ; 
and on the Spit Sand and on the Horee, halfway 
between the large work and the mainland, of two 
smaller forts, whilst on shore a string of forts, 
called Cumberland (N), Eastney (O), and Lump’s 
Forts fPj, and Southsea Castle (Q), combine with 
Point Battery (E), and tbe southern face of Ports- 
mouth Lines in guarding the eastern approaches 
to the harbour, the protection of the western 
bein£ provided for by Block House Fort fF), Fort 
Monkton (G), and batteries on Gillkicker Point 
(H). connected by works with the chain of forts 
-west of Gosport, already described. Let us next 
proceed to consider what obstacles an attack by 
sea, from the meat likely quarter, S.E., wonld 
have to encounter, from this system ef defences. 
We will, as in the case ef the Thames and Sheer- 
new, imagine ourselves en board one of the attack- 
ing squadron. Our course lies past the Warner 
Light, shown in tbe right-hand lower comer of 
the engraving, ocr guiding marks being tbe odd- 


looking sea mark called the KtckergiU, seen on 
shore abreast of the middle of Stokes Bay (I), as 
observed over Monkton Fort and the works hard by 
(H). Without taking much notice of the fact, that 
before we arrived at the Warner, we should have 
exposed ourselves to the fire of both Nettlestone 
Battery (Y), and another a mile to the southward, 
at St. Helen’s Point, but at a two mile range, 
we should, very soon after passing the Light ship, 
find ourselves in a position of which the diagram 
will give the beat idea, whilst it at the same 



tame will serve to elucidate the system of cross 
firing already treated of. On our right we ahonld 
find the Horee Sand Fort, opening on us from two 
of its flanks at once — we are assuming that the 
number of guns to be mounted on each of the 
three batteries we are now considering, will be, 
aa set down in the Commissioners ’ Report, 120 — 
and we are assuming that Captain Sullivan’s plan 
will be adhered to in principle, and that these 
guns will consequently be mounted in casemated 
batteries of three tiers with [guns and] mortare on 
the roof, and we are further assuming that the 
gallant captain’s suggestion will be also attended 
to in determining the shape of the forts, and that 
they will be polygonal. From the Commissioners * 
plan we gather that they will be heptagons! : this 
will give us about 17 guns to each face. Now, as 
this construction will always enable two faces at 
least at a time to hear on any one object, it follows 
that the Horee Sand Battery will open on us with 
tbe fire of no leu than four-and- thirty guns of 
heavy calibre, whilst at the same moment the No 
Man’s Land Fort (U) would pour in a similar 
fire on our left, and, as we proceeded, the Spit 
Fort (T) would meet us with a raking fire of t he 
aame number of guns— -nor would our pushing on 
briskly with all aid of soils, abeam, and tide, avail 
us much, for as we close one face of the forts we 
merely open a fresh one, whilst the mortare from 
the roof would all the while be shelling us with a 
murderous vertical fire, the most dangerous of all 
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for shipping — upwards of 100 heavy gum concen- 
trating their fire on us at distances varying from 
two miles to half-a-mile, to say nothing of the 
mortals ! If our force consists of gunboats of 
light draught, and we try to puih in at high water 
between the Horae Sand Fort and the Intenne* 
diate,* we find ourselves in a precisely similar 
triangular snarl w ith these two forts , and that on 
the Spit. If we run round the back of the Inter- 
mediate, all four forts on the shore, Cumberland 
(N), Eaxtney (0), Lumps (P), and Southsea fQ), 
open on us, besides the Intermediate, whilst the 
inevitable Spit still rates us in front- If we push 
for Langston Harbour, in hopes of doing some 
mischief from thence, we must run the gauntlet 
of Cumberland Fort at less than 400 yards range, 
at which distance a single GS-pound shot may sink 
us, whilst, even if we succeeded in forcing the 
entrance, the guns of the same fort will continue 
to rake us as we lie \ and, finally, if we try to 
carry our light- draught vessels round the bock of 
No Man's Laud Fort, between that and the shore 
of the Isle of Wight, Nettleatone Point (Y> and 
Appley House (X) Batteries will again combine 
with No Man's Land Fort, to place us in our 
triangular difficulty, whilst the fort on the St Ux- 
bridge shoal will supply the place of the Spit in 
treating us to a raking fire ahead. 

Of course, any attempt to force the entrance of 
the harbour involves ns in running the gauntlet 
between the fort on the Spit Sand and Southsea 
Castle, distant just half-a-mile from each other, 
whilst the whole of our passage down the narrow 
channel, which leads to the mouth of the harbour, 
must be effected under a perfect storm of shot and 
shell from the southern portion of the Portsmouth 
lines, as well as from Point Battery, Block House 
Fort, Fort Moncktou, and such guns both of the 
Spit Sand Fort and Southsea as bear towards the 
harbour, and in the very thickest of this fire we 
shoidd find ourselves brought up by a chain across 
the harbour mouth, which had been quietly re- 
posing, at the bottom like its more delicate neigh- 
bours belonging to the floating bridge, but was 
hauled up by capstans on each side as soon as we 
were descried in the offing. This is the legitimate 
successor of oid Leiond’s +‘ mighty ehayne only, 
no doubt, os much mightier a piece of iron work 
than his, as the forge house at tho Dockyard 
Surpasses tho smith’s shop of his days. 

Hore, then, we havo as on both land faces the 
triple line of defences. First, the outlying works, 
represented by the forts on the sands \ next, the 
second line, consisting of the shore forts ; and, 
lastly, the combination effected by the Portsmouth 
liucs, Point Battery, and Block House Fort. 

The possibility of an enemy landing on the Isle 
of Wight, os a preliminary step to an attack on 
Portsmouth, has received careful consideration ; 
but it would be impossible within the limits of 
this paper to follow the Commissioners round the 
hack of the island, and point out, even hurriedly, 
the details of the system of defence recommended. 
It must suffice to Bay, briefly, that every available 


* There was much talk about doeLug this in Hit**] by * 

porniKiioiit bnirtai, nhiiilsr to that behind Oronstadt, but 
thu idea api*cors io have been abandoned for several weighty 
roosoiu. 


Spot for a landing U to be fortified by works more - 
or leas extensive, according to the size of the open- , 
ing and the nature of the facilities afforded. 

There are two points in connection with these 
systems of defences, on which it is hardly our 
province here to touch j one is the time their con* . 
st ruction will occupy, the other the expense 
involved. As regards the first, ground hu already 
been broken on Portedown Hill, and a great por- 
tico of the second cordon of defence is actually 
completed. Tho forts on the shoals, however, 
must be a work of time ; piles have to be driven 
first, in spots wbere, at every high tide, there is more 
than twenty feet of water, and where occasionally „ 
there is a very troublesome jerking sea; and on thme 1 
have to be erected massive granite forts, sfrong 
enough to carry each 120 guns of heavy calibre, to 
say nothing of mortars which by themselves require 
beds of extraordinary strength and solidity. Ai 
to the expense, we must hand the discussion d 
that matter over to the eloquent tongue of out 
C hancellor of the Exchequer. The estimate for 
Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight is put down at 
2,400,0001. But what's in an estimate ? 
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If the companions show the man, and the 
closest companion a man has be taken as on 
evidence of the disposition, then was Ulrich 
Vigaud a man who loved retirement ; who hated 
his face to be seen. His choicest — most frequoit 
companion being the index, he was all this, and 
more. His pipe was that companion, and was but 
the reflection— the imago — of the man ; nowhere 
was he seen without it, except in the pulpit — 
there, in the dignity of black cloth and a minister's 
silk gown, the two were separated. On other 
days, from mum till night, both were enveloped 
in smoke. Like to some mountain-top hia head 
was now almost hidden with the thick clouds, 
betokening deep thought, that might end in a 
storm of thunder and lightning, such os should 
shake and terrify his hearers next Sabbath ; now 
the light cirrus, aerial and deiicato os a fairy's 
veil, hut half hid the sunny smile of his usually 
stem face os he watched children at play, and 
took out the pipe to give them a word of en- 
couragement. Never but on the Sabbath did that 
crag-like old face, with its cap of snow, appear 
unclouded. Then he was clearly visible, and 
right well he looked, oa in the high, cramped 
pulpit, he thundered forth those anathemas which 
the brooding cumuli of the week had produoed. 

A much beloved man was Ulrich Vlgand. The 
clear red light of his pipe-bowl waa always the 
harbinger of good to his flock- They might not 
see the man, but tfiey saw that, and felt it waa the 
image of his nature, always worm and bright, sad 
when they saw his eyes on Sabbath mom or m, 
they knew that the soul within was that of a 
willing helper and a firm friend. 

“ Good e'en, Carl ; at work as usual ? " 

“Yea, worthy father, as usus^ f but I've Aw 
now for to-day. Enter. 11 

11 Welcome, Father Ulrich," MudBcrtha Schatx, 
dusting the arm-chair by the firq. u she spoke. 
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11 Carl, I’ve come to talk to you. I’ve a letter 
from a brother- minister in St- Louis, America, about 
'which I want to speak. Are you ready to hear?” 

! " Moat certainly*” 

i! “ Bertha, leave us. Take care that the children 
come not upon us*” 

11 Carl, you are unwise and cruel* Nay, nay, list l 
Start not away. You are unwise and cruel,” 
i '‘To whom ? ” 

“ To Bertha, your wife, — Fritz and Herman, 
your children. That man is cruel who gives not 
I' to his young ones the means of raising themselves ; 
j you do not, yon are cruel; — that man is cruel 
\ who taxes a woman 1 ® strength beyond its proper 
i limit; you do it, and you are cruel; — that man 
II is unwise who mokes no provision for his old age ; 

I you do not, you are unwise.” 

“ Wliat would you have me do ? Tm at work 
from morning till night, and they will not buy my 
pictures when Pve painted them,” j 

“Therefore, why paint them ?” I 

“ In hope. They ought to sell.” j 

“ Nay, they ought not to sell, for they arc not 
! good ; they are not txcdknt art ; and you are not 
an artist- You have the artist’s soul, but you 
are not an artist. You lack knowledge ; yon lock 
that proficiency of hand which only springs from 
practice begun almost in infancy, or from a genius 
that knows no law* Y ou began too late in life to 1 
succeed, ’ ' 

“ I took the prize, though, three years since,” 

* * J know. What did you paint T ” 

11 The view from the hill up yonder, on tho left 
of the town.” 

* ‘Most true, and whose house was it that was 
in the view ? The Burgomaster’s, was it not ?” 

“ Truly.” 

“ And who was the head of the judges to award 
the prize but Master Wanslieben, the Burgo- 
xrmstur ? Who bought the picture 7 Master Wans- 
lieben* His house, got your merit, sold the picture 

gained the prize. You know yourself that it 

was not a good picture* Three years 1 work have 
taught you that — learn more*” 

“ But wbat can I do ? Bertha’s little money is 
all but spent; 1 must paint.” 

**Tndy; but not here — not 7iere * I looked in 
at the window, last evening just before sunset, 
and saw you all. The old man sitting by the fire 
stretching out his feeble hand for the poor por- ; 
ridge your Bertha hod made for him; Fritz reading 
Bin hook — be’s like your wife, that sou of yours ; 
let him not read too much now, he should play. 
Herman, your youngest, (with his father’s feel- 
ings, but not his father’s skill) was sketching the j 
face of Bertha’s mother, as he leaned against her. 
He holds his pencil badly, does Herman — he has I 
no freedom — you should see to this ; hod your 
fatter done so, I should not have had to tell you 
'W'lxfit I have- And you, Carl, were painting as ; 
usual 1 like not to break up this group, but it ! 
niufit be seme day* Death will take the old man 
Teutzel this winter — he must go; I have seen 
peath before ; I know his mark* He will leave 
you, and you must leave her,” , 

* 4 Her I Whom ?” 

44 Your children 'a grand -dame, CharlottaTenUal* 


her daughter Bertha ; she felt nob not, your 
little Herman last night, though his weight was 
on her; she La in her second childhood — it may 
last years, hut she is all but dead — you must 
leave heT in my care,” 

“ Thanks, father ! but where must I go ?” 

“If my advice is taken, to St. Louis. I will 
! read what my brother pastor says: ‘The young 
, man of whom you speak would, I think, do well 
| out here ; wages for the class of labour are high ; 
many of our mercbant-princcH spend sums almost 
fabulous in the decorations of their mansions, and 
: eagerly employ artists of talent and taste at good 
! salaries for the purpose. If, as you say, your 
1 young friend is not likely to take a high j>oeition 
in his own country as an artist in the highest 
I sense of the term, let him come here at once, fOT 
. employment is abundant and the wages dependent 
on his industry alone* 1 ” 

“ And you,” said Carl, “ wrote to him of me t” 

“ I did — foT I love you, Carl, Had you been 
rich, you would have had many friends; hut, 
being poor, your poetic temperament — your artist 
nature — is to you but the thin garment of a man 
who treads through a forest of briars, which, while 
. it leaves him sensitive to the gentlest breath of the 
winds of heaven, is therefore the loss protection 
from the thorns of earth ; and your path here, poor 
Carl, has too many of the thorns : this is neither 
the climate nor the age when it can bo said, 
“truly happy are the poor” in anything* You 
muat go. M 

“ I would it could he otherwise, and besides, I 
have no means to reach this Elysium — this Para- 
dise.” 

“ Despise not the unknown, Carl.” 

“ How shall I get there 7” 

“Carl, I am not rich, you know well, I 
hold that the shepherd should spend much for the 
good of the sheep. I’d rather leave behind me 
the weeping eyes of friends who held me dear for 
my help than much wealth. Still I have a little 
that I had, perhaps faithlessly, laid by should my 
voice fail ; that little shall be youre, for your 
mothers soke, CaiL” 

The clouds were thick about him now, and one 
large drop slowly coursed down his cheek to the 
ground. It might have been the herald of a 
storm, but no storm came r if it fell it was in a 
rain of fire on the heart, there was none out- 
wardly when the clouds cleared away* 

“ 1 can hardly accept it, but ” 

“But for Bertha’s sake, and Fritz’s and Her- 
man’s sake you will* I’ll give you a week to 
think of it-” 

It was decided* He would go. Poor Carl J 
Vanished for him were all the fond dreams of 
youth* No fame ! Her temple doom were shut 
to him ; and henceforth ho muat live and work, 
hopeless of her crown. 

Carl was not an idle man ; he thought much, 
worked much, hut did not get on. He had mis- 
taken his vocation. Alas I how many are in his 
position — miserable, they know not how ; unsuc- 
cessful, they know not why ; and then drink 
soon dulls them too much to look for causes, and 
at last the poor- house or the grave finish the 
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CHAPTER If, 

Thb Hamburgh packet — an ©Id, wide, uneasy 
vessel— slowly mad© her way up the Thames on a 
spring morning with something short of a hundred 
emigrants on board. Amongst them were Carl and 
Bertha. 

A few days in London, and the Black Warrior 
was to sail with a human cargo of some huudreds 
of German and Irish emigrants from the London 
Docks. She was a crack ship, was the Black 
Warrior. 4i Very sharp forward,” said the know* 
ing j 11 likely to got across in a month.” * 

Babel knew no worse confusion than the decks 
of tho Black Warrior on the fine May morning 
that saw Carl, his wife, and their children on the 
pierhead of the London Docks. 
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_ _ — 

"Thoso Dutchmen coming aboard, Captain T* 
said the hoarse-voiced mate. 

41 Yea, by Q — , and two hundred and fifty othen, i 
too. I saw the boarding-house keeper, and ha 
said they’d be here at nine : that’s them coming in I 
at the gate, now, 1 ’ 

14 Barge alongside, air, with luggage.” 

11 Ml Smith, rig out a tackle on the larboard |j 
side ; get those boxes in ; we shall miss this tide, ,[ 
if you don’t look sharp. ” 

And now came Babel’s parody; what with the 
lowing of cows; the hee-haw of donkeys ; the i 
agonized squalling of pigs ; the bleating of sheep ; || 
the hoarse cries of the men at the capstan getting I 
the anchor over the side; the shriller, quicker, |, 
voices of the men getting in the boxes, “hand over I 



hand ; ” the blowing-ofif of tho tug just outside ; 
the farewells of the Irish, in a high key ; the 
growlings of the English m a low key ; and the 
guttural babbling of the Germans in no key at all, 

— there was noise enough to furnish one with 
an indistinct notion of the nature of the vocal 
accompaniments to the drama of ** The Perplexed 
Builders. " 

At last it’s over ; the ropes out ; the Black _ 

Warrior is fairly out of dock, and the customary appearance, heir-looms, for sustenance on apodal 
three cheers by the crew are mingled with the feeble occasions; special now, because nothing else will 
“ Heep, beep, heep, you rar ” of a few of the be obtained, till, as the mate observes, they arc 
imitative German enthusiasts on board, while ** a little to rights.” 

country and home are forgotten in the general Past Gravesend ; past the Nor© ; and night shads 
scramble for best bertha. out the view. 

The Germans establish themselves in one quarter, 14 Carpenter, see those Dutchmen put those 

while a mixed colony of English and Irish appro- lights out at eight o’clock.” 

priate another; and for the delicately minded "Aye, aye, sir.” And from eight o’clock to 


English there is a separate portion for the married 
and families, the partition being a lattice-work of 
boards, three inches wide and throe inches apart ; 
but then shawls are very good curtains at night- 
fall, and there’s no interruption of the current of 
air during the day. 

The Germans, who manage without partitions, 
are tolerably soon, and well, employed in devour- 
ing black bread and sausages, both from their 
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daylight, the only lights are a few smoky lamps; 
jj locked, and hung from the deck over head. 

■J Carl and Bertha are fortunate — a couple of 
j bertha, one over the other, and close to the hatch- 
| way, are a possession to be prized, with more than 
three hundred people sleeping in the " ’tween 
decks” of the Blaek Warrior. 

A few days, and all the signs of sickness are 
{ gone, and the decks are crowded with men 
| smoking and girls knitting all day long. Carl and 
J Bertha felt os they hod never felt before. To be 
associated with those semi- savages of their own 
land, they had, at first, deemed insupportable ; 
bnt they soon found that hearts are like hearts, all 
the world over. A dozen willing bauds, dirty 
though they were, would be eagerly stretched out 
to hold little Victor, while she prepared the meals; 
and though they were dirty and poor, they were 
honest in their poverty— ay, and grateful to 
Bertha for her small distributions, from her some- 
what better store, of food to their sick. 

All the men liked Carl, and though he was none 
of them, as they said, he would sketch their 
children's portraits, and sometimes play a game of 
cards with themselves, too. 

Fritz spent his time chiefly in reading novels, of 
I which a German cabin- passenger hud a large store, 

' while every fiat surface on every port of the vessel 
| — from the anchor stocks to the lids of t^e water- 

! casks— bore traces in chalk or charcoal of Her- 
man’s attempts. True it was that in most of his 
portraits the noses were a little enlarged ; still he 
F wftfl a young artist, and never happy without his 
chalk ; bo they let him alone. 

Victor was hugged, kissed, and fed to an extent 
that few babies ever were, before or since, and bore 
it with the native phlegm of his country. 

chapter in. 

At length the voyage woe over. 

One morning, after some five weeks of this 
life, a small cloudy speck waa seen on the horizon. 

“ Guess that’s a tow-boat Mr. Smith, take a 
gluon up into the top and see, sir.” 

_A tow-boat it was ; they were soon alongside. 
* ‘How is it this time ?” said the Captain to a 
small dork man who had his den on a deck 
between the paddles and level with their tops, and 
who went into a perpetual series of convulsions 
with a large wheel before him. 

** Very bad — hnndreds a-day.” 

•* Ikm’t say so.” 

** Guess I do, though. The Ovens is full now 
- — regular gsng at the cemetery on the Shell-road 
■ -at it all day- — steamers all full. 1 ’ 

This information was conveyed in am all de~ 
tachments, and accompanied by convulsive 
fftrzxgglee with the wheel and puds at a cigar. 

There’ll be no mom in the Ovens for the 
lot you’ll bring : got many 7 What sort, Dutch 7 ” 
“ Yea, nearly all Dutch; a few Irish — about 
360 total” 

** 'Well, it’s mighty bod, newcomers drop off like 
sheep- It’s worse now, I guess, than when 1 left, 
for I* ve been down here these three days looking 

* * Yon won’t wait for anything else 7 ” 

* * Guess I shall. I sighted a small brig after you. 
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I’ll wait for her and tow yon both ; there’s water 
enough on the bar, and I can spare a few hours.” 

In due time the small brig came, and the 
convulsed allowed some other convulsed cigar- 
smoker to undergo his torture. 

It was discovered hy a thoughtful German that 
these convulsions had some connection with the 
vessel’s movement, but whether the progressive or 
the directional he could not at first discover, 
though he came to the conclusion that it was the 
latter, after more mature thought. 

" Come aboard. Captain 7 ” 

" Well J guess, I will uow.” 

at Mister Lomax, you'll keep her a little dear of 
the buoy on the starboard; there’s a snog there 
I saw coming down ; I forgot it till now.” 

The active convulsed promised compliance, 
and continned his agonies till he was superseded 
once more by his companion, and in some few 
hours more they reached New Orleans. Here 
they were bearded by a city officer, who notified 
to the affrighted cargo, that oa the yellow fever 
was raging, it was the advice of the mayor that 
those who were going up the country should go 
to Algiers, the opposite side of the river, and wait 
the departure of the steam packets. 

Carl and Bertha therefore wont there, and for a 
whole week waited patiently. At lost the steamer 
came, — just room for Carl and bis party in one of 
the small steerage cabins at the back of the 
paddle-wheels. They took the berths, and went 
on board. Under the grand saloon stretched a 
long row of bunks for emigrants, with scarcely 
room to stand upright ; there was hut the thick- 
ness of a board between the squalid poverty from 
the old world and the ostentatious wealth of the 
new. On that bot July day the air was sufTc- 
eating, and glad enough they were to get to their 
little cabin, through the chinks of which they 
could see the great wheel with the water dripping 
from its floats, as though it too laboured and 
sweated under the hot sun. 

“ Mister Burke, there's the owner on the ferry 
signing you — be means ‘stop.’” 

The owner came on board, and called the 
captain on one side. 

" Captain Burke, I was drunk last night : I 
mode a bet that this boat would be at St. Louis 
before the Belle Isle- — she must be there.” 

u Can't he done, air. The Belle Isle was off 
this morning at seven o’clock, and it's now 
three. Besides, we're deep. They’ve got next 
to nothing but passengers on the Belle Isle. Can't 
be done, sir.” 

“ Captain Burke, my bet’s a big nne : I mode 
it when I was drunk ; 1 must stick to it. I’ll 
give you 600 dollars if she’s there before the 
other, if it’s only by a minute. I’ll allow what 
wood bill yon like ; bum plenty of knots r and. 
Captain, there’s a new craft building at Natchez 
for ns ; you shall have her, if you manage this.” 

“ I can’t do it, sir ; these boilers won’t stand it ; 
ask the pilots.” 

** Boy, tell Mr. Marble mail and Mr. Garepin 
they’re wanted.” 

"Oh, and send Mr. Farr ; he knows more about 
the boilers than they do,” muttered Captain Burko. 

The two pilots and the engineer come at once. 
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44 Gentlemen,” said the owner, 44 this boot must ! 
be at St. Louis before the Belle Isle, if it’s only 
by o minute. 200 dollar* a piece, gentlemen, if 
it's done : if it's not — well, gentlemen, 1 shall be 
sorry, very sorry — for if it’s not, gentlemen, you'll 
have no more out of E. T. C. Cresset ; he'll be a j 
gone coon— ^done, licked holler — gone to the Ovens, j 
gentlemen. " I 

41 If the boilers will stand, I could do it,” said 
ono of the pilots ; 4i hut they're old, and ought to | 
have been looked to well this time." I 

“ Boilers or not, gentlemen, it’s to be done 1 I ; 
called at the Atlas this morning, and insured a lot i 
of cases for a hundred times their value, and that . 
may do for another throw if you do go down ; | 
they're common red crockery, well packed with : 
straw. I've insured them os New York goods, ; 
If they don’t have to pay, I paid a heavy pre- : 
mliuii, and find IVe shipped the wrong goods and 
get part back ; and they can’t grumble - if they f 
do have to pay, they won't know it, for the cases 
will he in the river; and you, gentlemen, know 
New Orleans too well to 4 blow 1 on me, I know. 
In short, 1 mean it to be done.” 

44 But the passengers know the boat as well as 
we do.” 

“D— n the passengers ; if you don't know how 
to stop their clamour, what the devil is this for in 
your waistcoat?" It looked most suspiciously 
like the stock of a revolver, 

4 4 Very well, sir, it shall be dooe, if it's possible 
—if it mv&t be dooe.” 

“It m u*t. Send the clerk here." 

“Mr. Walker, you’ll take the money for all 
the passenger* as soon as you leave this. Don't 
keep it on board ; pay it in to my account as you 
get it — as you go up. Pay your wood bill in 
orders on me, here. Good day, sir. Pleasant 
trip.” 

“ Precious fool I That last bottle of Champagne 
may cost me that vessel and 50,000 dollars. I'll 
take to claret like a fogy for the future. I must 
send that silk dress to Mrs. Crichton — she'll make 
it all right with the Atlas secretary.” 

The owner gone, there was all baste to get the 
vessel away. Fires shone brightly, and the long 
sigh of the steam, as it escaped up the funnels, 
mingling with the roar of the paddles, saddened 
beyond all power of utterance the hearts of Bertha 
and ber husband. 

Mile after mile of low, damp ground, bo alike, 
that only a practised eye could detect that the 
vessel moved for there was no change of scene 
sufficient to indicate it ; then some small villages 
passed ; then a Urge belt of timber reaching away 
as far as the eye could see ; then the long night, 
hroken by the glare of torches and the shouting 
of men as they brought the wood on board ; 
then silence ; then tbe hot, still day, and the almost 
hotter night, and the fever on board. Carl first 
— the headache, the nausea, the languor, and 
Carl was down , then Bertha followed. Both down 
with that awful scourge, the yellow fever. 

Some good woman took Frits and Herman 
away, and waited on Carl and Bertha in their 
cabin os if they had been her children. Then the 
poor baby died, and in a remission of the fever 
they had hope the worst was over ; she seemed so 


! much better, she begged them to leave tbe chid 
with her until the morning at leoat- They did. 

The night was calm, and still as death; tb 
star* seemed balls of fire ; the air wm a# dear m ’ 
ether — it oboe tired nothing; the fire-6i«s oath* 
j low ground could be seen from the veeseli deck, 
j So passed the night. The morning came. 

| The black waiters were arranging the 1st 
articles of the breakfast ; the paaaengers, one by 
! one, were dropping in out of their state rotnni ; 

I the Captain was impatiently striding up and dan 
; the carpt-i, when the carpenter entered, 
i “ Weil, carpenter, how are we below ? ” 

! 44 Bather bad, sir*" 

I “Any gone ! " 

“Yes; three.” 

“Ah! Who?” 

“That Dutchman and his wife who joined at 
Algiers, and took one of the wheel cabins. '* 
j 44 What, both!” 

i “Yes, sir. It's a queer sight, too. She » 
sitting up in the hunk, holding the baby, sad 
looking at him, and he's kneeling on the ground 
and looking up at her. It's a queer sight, it it, 
too ; they're all three dead. I left 'em in case 
you'd like to see 'em.” 

41 No; I don't care about it, 1 ' said Captain 
Burke. Some of the passengers went, however. 

“ Have they paid, Mr. Walker ! " 

44 Bather, sir. I saw he was down, and knev 
if she stuck so close to him she'd have it too ; ao I 
made ’em pay up in case of accidents : saves 
trouble afterwards, you know*” 

“ What shall I do, sir ! ” 

“ Oh, make separate cases for them.” 

“ For the young ’un, sir ? ” 

“I don’t know — heave it overbeard ; there's no 
law against it for babies like that, that I know.” 

44 No, no, Maaaa Burke, dat ain't done on dii 
yer boat. I’se knowed dia yer beat cber since she 
fust come on de river, and de like of dat'o neber 
been done afore. No, Masaa Burke, dat ore chile's 
buried like a Christian, if I know anytink." 

41 Don't put yourself out, steward.” 

“ No, Massa Burke, L no put myself out. I has 
dat ere chile buried proper ; if not, I’se no nigger 
of yours, you know ; more’s dese oders either,” 
said the excited steward, pointing to a line of 
hlack faces of his assistants, 41 Aire ye, boys ? ” 

A sound of asseot followed. 14 We're oo niggers 3 
of you re ; and guess if you don't give dat ere j 
chile hurial, we go ashore on the bluff, we do." i 
“ All right, steward,” said tbe amused captain, 

44 you shall do what you like. Carpenter, make a J 
separate case. Is it to be a separate one, steward, I 
for the child ? ” \ 

“Yes, Massa, sep’rate coffin for dat infant.” [ 
44 Please, sir, the pilot wants to see you in the 5 
wheel-house. 1 ' J 

41 Is that her! " 

44 Get the gloss, 11 said the pilot. J 

44 That's her, sure enough; she's going, too; I 
but we shall he over her to-day, if she don't look 
out. I'll tell Mr. Farr to see those fires well kept 
up now, Ivo saved a lot of knots for tha race 
from last wooding.” 

Now esme a struggle ; the Belle Islo wnt a-he&d 
but a few miles, and it was a race for stokes If 
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worth winning. How the fires roared till the 
sparks formed a thick continuous shower in broad 
daylight, as they piled on the gnarled pine knots* 
How quickly the steam sighed away its strength 
&a the two boats neared ; and, amid the roar of 
iires, the sighing of the steam, and the tinkling of 
the bells of the engine-room, there was one sound 
clearly distinguishable— the alow, steady blown of 
the hammer on those three coffins. How the fair 
girl in the white dress played the piano to drown 
a little of that sound — how loudly the men talked 
I — and spite of it all, it came in as a refrain to 
i everything r the music and the bet, the jest of 
the light and the talk of the serious, had the same 
chorus. And so it is in the world. Some of us 
hear that sound through a long life, and know 
what it means as well as they did there* 
j Towards evening they had passed the Belle 
I Isle, and a long screech of the whistle indicated 
j the triumph. 

i M We shall have to wood before night,” said 
the clerk to Captain Burke : " can’t get another 
ten miles out of her with what we've got.” 

11 1 should like to get round this bend while we’re 
all hot- See what there is, twenty miles will do.” 

The clerk returned, and reported that twenty 
might be doue. 

I ‘ That will do, 11 

\ And the twenty were done. About ten o’clock 
the oft-repeated cry was heard, “ Wood pile there 
— wood pile there — all hands rouse cut.” Slowly 
! the tired firemen and crew moved to the forepart 
| of the vessel, which was steering to a small flpeck 
| of light on the hank, that gradually, as she neared, 

I became brighter* 

" Now then, lads, put that pltfnk out,” said the 
mate, as the vessel was within a few yards of the 
shore. The long plank was put over the side, and, 
while five or six men stood on the one end, a man 
with a line ran lightly over it, and jumped ashore. 

| " Light up on that hawser, boys ; — make fast 

| now that bridgo J ” And thirty strong arms thrust 
ashore a wide plank. 

The furnace-doors were opened, end the red 
glare was almost lost in the moonlight. 

“ Watchman ' where are those lights ? ” 

“Here, sir.” And in a moment a basket of 
Hazing pinodtnots shed its light on the Scene. 

“Pick it up, boys, — pick it up — pick up that 
wood 1 ” was the cry of the mate, as one by one the 
mem ran across the narrow plank from the vessel 
to the shore and returned with their load o£ logs 
| across the wide plank from the shore to the vessel, 
i “Got much more? ” said the captain. 

| “ Only a few cord,” 

“ Make some of those Dutchmen pick up those 
cases and take them ashore.” 

II Captain Burke,” whispered the pilot, * 4 she's 
| just shot post the bend* She u going, and no 
j mistake.” 

There could be none ; the funnels of the de- 
feated Belle Isle were pouring forth their fierce 
volumes of fiame, while the sharp quick snort 
of the angines told that those on board did not 
i yet believe themselves beaten. 

“Now, steward, if you want any tom- 
fooleries over those cases, look sharp, there's only 
ten minutes for you.” 


1 " All right, Maasa Burke,” said the steward, 

, "Pm gwine d'reckly,” and he bustled down 
! amougst the crowd of Germans on the forward 
part of the vessel to marshal them in proper order, 
hia shining black hat decorated for the solemn 
occasion with a streamer, — the shawl of the 
stewardess. 

“Now, you four ; yon take dat ere big case, — 
dat's him ; you four take dat middlin' ease, — 
dat's her. Now, you two boys, you come here ; 
take dat little case, — dat's it ; picanniny— poor 
picaninny* Now ready ? ” 

What a strange scene it was u the long proces- 
sion, led by the tall hlack steward, wended its way 
along the plank under which the water Sowed fast, 
like a stream of molten metal The three deal 
cases, too, might bave been treasure-cases of costly 
red velvet, they looked so rich in the ruddy fight 
of the pine-torches fperhops they were treasure- 
cases) ; and then the long train of mourning 
countrymen who, in all varieties oE costume, fol- 
lowed behind in a confused crowd; and over all 
the pale moon shedding a softening light that made 
the whole look unreal — a dream, not a sad reality* 

* 1 Oh ! Captain Burke I Do have a fire put on 
the branch of that tree, it will light it up so beau- 
tifully . ” 

" Well, Mias, I'll do it ; hut pine-knots just 
now is worth something* Watchman, put ” 

1 1 Oh, never mind, they've lighted a torch to read 
by*” 

And ao they hod. There, standing round three 
shallow graves — shallow and separate, for the 
Brown Bear must reach St. Louis before the 
Belle Isle — stood the crowd. The steward, with 
a face hlack as sable, reading part of the burial 
service amid the sobs of women and the hushed 
grief of the men, and above them from the 
branches of the trees, hung the long festoons of 
Spanish moss, looking black in the mingled 
ligb to as if Death held a festival, and decked the 
woods with his garlands. "Dust to dust,” and a 
few shovelfuls of earth were put on each. 

"Now, steward, get your gang aboard, will 
you T or by God [’ll leave some of you behind.” 

“Ay, you'll have to, she’s not balE-a-mile 
astern now, and our fires won't draw up for 
some ten minutes or so.” 

"Now, all hands aboard, and fire up there !” 
and once more the sparks rushed, in clouds along 
the air. 

"Will you come aboard, steward, or shall I 
leave you T” 

"Cornin', Masaa Burke, cornin',” and he hurried 
the crowd before him. On they came like so 
many frightened sheep, and in a few seconds 
hut one man was left on the shore.” 

" All aboard ?” 

" Aye, aye, sir.” 

"Go a -head a little to take the strain off that 
hawser E ” roared the mate* "That 11 do ; haul 
aboard, lads ! ” 

The man let go the rope, jumped on the pro- 
jecting plank, and all were aboard* The pilot 
let the stream cany her a little way down to the 
deep water, and then once more the race began — 
to end, who cares how ? 

The two boys were taken care of by their 
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country men on board, and then the worthy 
minister at St. Louis took charge of them ; but 
they sometimes tales, even in all his kindness, 
the tenderness of their mother, Bertha, and the 
fond sympathy of their father, Carl ■ and regret 


bitterly that, when asked of their father and 
mother, they can only say : ** They were German 
Emigrants and were buried on the banks of the 
Mississippi ,’*~-as how many have been and sec 
still to he l A. Stewart Harrison, 
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A 0 TABT — a pause— a flatter and a sigb, 

A voice that trembles bo the common greeting ; 

The harried clasp of an unready hand, 

That once was frankly offered at your meeting, 

I saw you, little Annie — yes, I know, 

He’s Charlie's friend, just landed from Bengal, 

He’s very fond of Charlie, ah ! and so 
He stay'd till last at Charlie's sister's ball. 

Yon danced sight times together— am I right 
“He’s such a perfect waltier 11 — nothing more ? 

You met a week ago this very night, 

And I have — known you all your lifetime o'er 1 

Forgive me that I played the tirfner, dear. 

And heard him win your love, amongst your flowers ; 


You had forgotten I was prisoned here, 

A poor lone cripple ail these festive hours. 

He's very winsome, honest-eyed, and tall, 

The cross for valour's roll contains his story. 

On my pain-stricken brow no wreath will fall, 

1 reap in life's grim battle all but glory. 

Beane, don’t kneel, and hide those kind grey eyes, 

1 am not grieving, look me in the faoe. 

Why, who am X, that I should claim the prise, 

Who never could have started in the race ! 

He's waiting for you, Annie-— leave me now 
Alone with what must be a happy past. 

A brother's kin I claim upon your brow, 

God bless you, Annie, 'tie my first — and lash 

A F, 

V iOOQ!l 
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T Ha intelligence from Italy has almost become 
wearisome, because day after day the telegraph 
brings us little more than scrape of foregone con- 
clusions, Victor Emmanuel wa a to enter Naples 
< — the young Bourbon Francis was to quit Go&ta : 
the first of these events has come to pass — the 
other, not. The troops who a week ago were still 
numbered as adherenta of the falling king, during 
the laat seven days have been gradually passing 
over to the Italian aide. The French admiral, 
who at first had opposed himself to the operations 
of the Sardinian fleet, after having consulted his 
oracle at Paris, has ceased to hamper its officers 
with threats and demonstrations. The drag-net 
is drawn closer and closer around Gaeta, and in 
all probability by the time this Hum be t of our 
publication is delivered to the reader, the fallen 
sovereign will have perceived the useleesneas of 
further resistance, and will have taken bis final 
departure from the kingdom which he and his 
father so grievously misgoverned. So far it is 
■wall ; but during the Llbt Wbbjl the eyes of all 
Englishmen have been turned not only to the 
other side of the Atlantic, but upon the broad 
surface of the Atlantic itself. Our young Prince, 
the heir to the proud sceptre of the British Ides, 
had been lingering somewhat too long upon his 
homeward road. There had been, it could scarcely 
he called, anxiety about him — for reason and ex- 
perience told ns that there was no real cause for 
apprehension — hut at least we should gladly have 
seen him back amongst ns once more. The feel- 
ing was honourable to the nation, and to the 
Sovereign who has discharged the duties of the 
dioyal office in no gracious and temperate a 
manner, that any anxiety which might have fallen 
upon her was felt as though it intimately con- 
cerned every private household in the laud. There 
was far more in thin than mere adulation of the 
Porphyrognniti, for it is much to be doubted if 
many Englishmen, not being actually connected 
with the Court, would have very seriously dis- 
quieted* themselves about tho Borrows of old 
Queen Charlotte. The Lady who now sits upon 
the throno of tho Three Kingdoms may fairly 
reckon upon the love of her subjects, for she hoa | 
deserved it. She has not only played her own 
part well, but she has brought up her children in 
a way which will fit tbem to discharge the duties 
of their station; so that, in England at least, 
loyalty will not be a feeling of by-goue centuries, i 
Tho greatest concern was everywhere expressed 
for Queen Victoria — it was almost worth while ' 
that she should have endured those few days of 
suspense, that she might know how strong was 
tho feeling of personal attachment to herself 
throughout these islands, independently of mere 
political considerations. 

Tho southerly gale of Wednesday ecb night, and 
the telegraph of last Thursday, have put an end 
to the public solicitude and the private apprehen- 
sion. The young Prince is back again io the 
country which one day — may it bo a far dietaut 
one ! — he will be called upon to govern. But how 
about those lumbering war-steamere, which, upon 
trial made, turn out to be no steamers at all, but 
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just the old frigates and line -of -battle ships, with 
a skat tie of coals on board to be used in cose of 
dire emergency ? Not bo had we understood the 
matter, although of course we ought so to have 
understood it. The long continued easterly galea 
of thin November will have done us good service 
after all — although at the Prince of Wales's ex- 
pense — by proving to ns that despite of all our 
mechanical improvements, and all our outlay, we 
have not os yet succeeded in getting a steam fleet, 
but only a fieet which can be used as such for a 
brief space — and at critical moments. Our task 
is not yet accomplished — we can scarcely be said 
to have entered upon it, Whatever the truth 
may be as to this or that particular form of iron- 
clad vessel, or os to what may bo the preferable 
lines upon which our war -steamers should be laid 
down for tbe future, there can be no doubt that 
we are but just entering upon the scientific epoch 
of ship-building. With our unbounded command 
of iron and coal, with our ascertained superiority 
in engineering skill, and with the longest puree in 
our hands, it will bo strange, indeed, if we do not 
keep easily a -head of our rivals. If the British 
sailor ruled the broad seas in former days, the 
British engineer must do bo in days to come. If 
under such conditions, and with such means at 
our disposal, we do not hold our own against the 
world, we deserve our fate. 

This visit of the young English Prince to the 
United States has been made at do ordinary period 
either of the world's history or of tbe history of 
the States. How is it in all our difficulties — how 
is it in all their difficulties — that we, the subjects 
of the British Queen, and they, the citizens of that 
wonderful confederation of Republics, do not per- 
ceive that the beat and wisest policy for us both 
lies in does and cordial union T If we wonld 
measure the advantageous consequences which 
would follow from such an union, not only 
to all who speak with British tongue on either 
side of the Atlantis — but to the whole human 
race — we have but to consider the inevit- 
able results of hostilities between Great Britain 
and the United States. These would be nothing 
lees than the total extinction of politiusl liberty 
throughout the world. The principle of mili- 
tary despotism, as put in practice upon the con 
tinea t of Europe, would, for a time at least, be 
imposed upon mankind. Where in Europe at 
the present moment, save in the British Islands, 
is freedom of thought upon political subjects to 
bo found? Is it in France? ask M* Berryer,— 
ask all the great statesmen and writers of tho 
Orleans dynasty who have been reduced to 
silence under the iron rule of the present 
Emperor ! Or is it in Austria, where a free 
thought, if expre&ed but in a whisper, is an 
overt act of high treason against the Hapoburgst 
Is it in that miserable Prussia, where human 
beings, under the vain fiotioos of constitutional 
forms, are ticketted, and labelled, and registered, 
and handled like botanical specimens in a hortujt 
siccus ? Is it in Spain, where political life might 
be regarded as dead altogether, if it wore oot that 
every oow and then a military Gtneute takes place 
at Madrid, and one general is ousted, and another 
takes his place, whilst the Sovereign majestically 
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continues her rulm profligacy without reference ' 
to the Ins or the Outs, or who may be lying deed 
yonder about the Puerta del Sol T la it in Russia \ 
— the traditionary land of serfdom ■ — where the i 
Czar is at once Despot and High Priest, and ' 
where the only question which, at the present , 
moment, is seriously agitating tho minds of men, ' 
is whether or no the bulk of the rural population 
shall he slightly elevated above the status of mere 
cattle ? Let ua aay it — for we have the right to 
any it — England is the only country in Europe in 
which the lamp of freedom still hums with undi- 
minisbed light. Even in the new Italian kingdom 
- — in which we see such promise for the future— 
there would be total darkness within a few weeks, 
if the vote given, and to be given, by England 
amongst the nations, was annulled. How is it, 
then, that smaller matters {such, for example, aa | 
the question about the Island of San Juan, with 
which the name of General Harney has been ao 1 
discreditably involved) should ever be allowed to | 
imjwril relations which, for tho sake of mankind, 1 
if not for the immediate benefit of the two nations, 
ought never to bo in doubt for one moment ? 
Presuming a perfect accord and harmony of poli- 
tical sentiments between Great Britain and her 
Australian colonies, the Canadas, and the United 
States of North America, should such on Alliance 
as this fear, for one moment, al] that could be : 
done by a world in arms ? Of course, diplomatic 
traditions, and dynastic considerations, stand in 
the way upon our own aide of the Atlantic ; and 
upon the other there are the first upheaving* of a 
young nation which is just becoming conscious of its 
own strength, and a kind of robust contempt for i 
the old political experience of Europe* The best 
thing that could happen to ua both would be to be 
forced into united action for a common object, and : 
the certain result, os we hope, would be that we ; 
should be better understood by our Transatlantic ; 
friends* At the present moment they seem to ba 
engaged in the consideration of a problem, the 
solution of which, in a rational sense, concerns us 
all ; it is nothing more nor less than, whether or 
no, the confederation which was the work of 
Washington and of the great civil champions of 
the revolutionary war, shall be dissolved* 

It is the old bone nf contention which is cast 
down upon the floor every four years for American j 
politicians to growl and wrangle over which has | 
given rise to the present dispute* How is it pos- 
sible that tho North American Confederation 
should ever stand upon a secure or settled basis as j 
long as the opinions of the different stales are | 
divided upon the subject oE Slav buy T It must \ 
not be supposed that the consideration of this 
great topic is, in the States, remitted to the mere 
Philanthropists, The Northern States with refer- 
ence to Slavery cons tituto one vast Exeter Hall 
As long os we by our cruisers, by our denuneb 
ations, by the tongues of our orator*, and the 
pens of our writers, maintained an unceasing 
crusade against the " domestic institution,” so 
long, even in the Northern Stales, did the feeling 
of irritated patriotism prevail over the belief that 
the maintenance of slavery was a heinous blot 
upon the national escutcheon* When we desisted 
from our well-intended hut irrational endeavour*, 


the still small voice was heard in place of the brad- , ! 
sides of our cruiser* and the abuse of our Philaa- I 
thropists, and the burgher* of New York uti 
Boston took tho matter in hand upon their own 
account. How they have sped we know well 
enough by tho account* we have received from 
boyond the great sea during the last fifteen yea 
Until the present moment the South has bees 
triumphant* The Southerns have compelled the 
Northerns to act u policemen, and to return to 
them their runaway slaves* There has bem 
the decision in the highest courts of law upon the 
Dred Scott case* There has been the extentios 
of slavery from territory to territory, in dim! 
defiance of an Arrange men t mode many year* ago, 
and which wia supposed to be a permanent settle- 
ment of the question* There have been the sin- 
guinary mea tunes of repression employed the other 
day when, as it was supposed, a servile war had 
been set on foot in one of the slave -holding 
provinces* Northern mom be in of either House of 
the Legislature who had made themselves con- 
spicuous on the Slavery question have been openly 
attacked by tbe Southerner*, not with words 
merely, hut with blows — and that in tbe very . 
cb amber* where freedom of speech and thought 
should have been preserved inviolate. All that 
real ability, and blackguardism still more mil, 
could accomplish to maintain the South as the 
governing power in the Union ha* been tried, 
and until the present moment with signal success r 
but now the unnatural strain has given way, sad 
the Northern Province* in their turn have assci tal 
their right to make their voices heard upon the great 
subject which bos for so long a time been agitating ! 
the minds of all citizens of the United State*. Tbe 
return move upon the part of the southern stabs 
to this apparent triumph has been a threat of the 
dissolution of the Union* 

Now it is scarcely credible that, under any cir- 
cumstances, this threat should be carried into exe- 
cution ; and it would be a great calamity to mankind 
in general, and to these islands in particular, if 
such should be the case. Without reference to the 
serious inconvenience which would follow# to us 
from on interruption in the supply of cotton, and 
regarding the point upon broader grounds evsi 
than those which affect the welfare of our on 
manufacturing districts, we, in England, require 
for tbe maintenance of our present influence in 
Europe, that the North American Confederation 
should bo united and strong, England has not 
struck a blow for Italy, hut Italian independence 
is largely the work of England. In tbe same way, 
without requiring that the Stales should give n* 
national support, we derive an enormous accesicm 
of strength from the mere fact that so important - 
a portion of the earth's surface is inhabited by a i 
race of men who could not in any way, in 1 Mt ^ 
resort, be induced to throw in their lot with the 
military despots of continental Europe* If North , 
America were blotted from the map of the world, ^ 
w* and our colonists must stand alone* Possibly, . I 
with the help of insurrectionary movements 
in the various continental countries* we might J 
oomo off victorious in the contest ; hot it is an I 
experiment which on* would rather n^t see tried, j 
It is not very probable that this went of a I 
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dissolution of the Union will Amount to much 
more than the ordinary menace of our own more 
infuriated politicians in former days to more the 
stoppage of the supplies. Such a measure was of 
course possible ; but before it came to that, eome- 
thing — most commonly the mover's courage — gave 
way. One would with difficulty admit the con- 
elusion that the whole population of the alave- 
holding States — being a slender majority — would 
be willing to accept the task of keeping down the 
slaves — being a vast majority — hy their own un* 
assisted efforts. A servile war, to be waged by 
the masters under very unfavourable conditions, 
would be the well-nigh inevitable result. The 
fuel to keep the fire alight is there in abundance. 
Who can douht that, if animosity between the 
Northerns and Southerns were carried to an 
extreme point, but the Northern hands would be 
ready to apply the match T On the whole, it 
would seem to be the moat fortunate tbing that 
could happen to the Union, that the election of 
Mr. Lincoln should bo carried, if only because it 
will then be ascertained tbat a Northern President, 
elected upon non-slavery principles, caonot by a 
scratch of bis pen bring about the ruin of the 
Southern provinces ; and because the Southerns 
will discover hy experience that their threat of 
carrying a dissolution of the Union, unless their 
ideas are accepted without one jot of abatement, 
falls upon deaf ears. Northern statesmen will end 
by saying, “We dare not ruin the South. " 
Southern statesmen will be compelled to add, 
“Nor dare we recommend a separation between 
the North and tbe South-" 

There has been very little done or said as yet 
in the way of practical suggestions for the abolition 
or modification of existing arrangements with 
regard to slavery ; but there can be no reason why 
slavery should not be confined within its actual 
limita with a view to its total extinction at A 
future day. As yet the effort has been to extend 
slavery into freshly acquired territories, which 
would in due course be hardened into Htatee, and 
so claim a voice in the supreme legislature, 
because it ie deemed necessary to obtain fresh 
votes in order to secure the predominance of the 
South over the North. The necessity for this 
ceasing, the necessity for the indefinite extension 
of slavery would also cease in the eyes nf Southern 
politicians, and events would be allowed to take 
their natural course. There has been a vast 
amount of party feeling — on exaggerated appre- 
hension of on untried future — in the course 
hitherto adopted by the Southerners. Let a 
Northern and anti-slavery President try his hand 
at the solution of this terrible problem for the 
next four years, and tbe slave owners will pro* 
bably discover that they have little to apprehend 
from this change in tbe personnel of the supreme 
administration. After all, we Englishmen can 
play very effectually into the bands of the anti- 
slavery party in the Northern States of the 
American Union if we exert all our energies to 
procure supplies oF cotton from British India, 
from Africa, or elsewhere. The real way to run 
the slave owner to the wail is to meet him, and 
beat him iu the open markets of the world. If 


powder — we have tried philanthropy' — but in vain. 
As far as theology is concerned, the slave-owners 
twist Scripture to their purpose, and almost twit 
us with irreligion because we have liberated the 
slaves iu our own West Indian Islands, for sixty 
years every effort has been tried by us to abolish 
slovery. The young Prince of Wales who has 
just returned from the States — having caught the 
barest glimpses of the fringe of the system at 
Richmond — can tell with what result. Surely 
our philanthropists must admit that sixty years 
constitute a long period in the world's history, 
and this period has been given to them ; but as 
far as the North American Union is concerned, 
the slavery question is in a worse condition thou 
whan they first took the matter in hand. It is 
needless to say that we should rejoice to see the 
day when the States of the North American Union 
have purged themselves of this national crime. 
Until this U done, American liberty is of so 
dubious a character, that it is scarcely worth 
talking about it. 

It is pleasant to turn from a country, eveo 
though it be one with which all our sympathies 
are bound up by community of language, of reli* 
gion, of race, but upon which rests so direful a 
stain, to another which is shaking off chains as 
heavy as those which ever oppressed the poor 
negro's limbs. It La something to have lived to 
see the independence of Italy all but consum- 
mated, and to feel that, if life be spared but a 
short while longer, the consummation will be 
achieved. Victor Emmanuel has now taken pos* 
session of Southern Italy. He is accepted by the 
all but unanimous voice of tho Neapolitan nation, 
as be was accepted before hy Central Italy. No 
doubt there is a considerable am cm at of personal 
sympathy for the King — and ho deserves it — for 
it must never bo forgotten that, whereas all other 
Italian patriots — even when we include amongst 
them the pure and glorious name of Joseph Gari- 
baldi— only pUyed their lives, Victor Emmanuel 
threw a crown and sceptre on the board, and 
dared to stake the Royal condition of his family, 
that be might throw for the independence of Italy. 
This was the movement nf a great and magnani- 
mous heart. People say that his head is not equal 
to his heart ; but this is the stereotyped form of 
reproach against every Italian who does not con- 
trive to hit off the precise view for the moment of 
nur public writers and speakers. At least he has 
had the discretion to choose his counsellors wisely, 
and when one reflects upon the enormous Wanders 
which a man in the position of Victor Emmanuel 
might have committed, and upon the fact that he 
has not committed any blunder at all (except the 
enforced cession of Nice and Savoy be one), it 
must be admitted that he has not dnne so badly 
after alL Louis Napoleon has mode mistakes in 
the Italian business „ Francis Joseph of Austria 
has made enormous mistakes — so has the Pope — 
so has the ex-King of Naples — so has the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany — so hoe the Duke of Modeoa — 
but where is Victor Emmanuel's blunder ? It is 
very possible that the downright diplomacy bos 
been the work of Count Cavour ; but oven if this 
be so, he is no ordinary Sovereign who, during 
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select the ablest adviser, and to stand or fall by 
his decisions. It was no slight enterprise to ex- 
change the sovereignty of Piedmont and Sardinia 
for the sovereignty of the Italian Peninsula, and 
yet Victor Emmanuel has accomplished this task. 
There is the more reason that this should he 
remembered at the present moment, because so 
bright a lustre surrounds the name of our Italian I 
Patriot, that the deserts of others may be lost j 
sight of T if not forgotten. True, Victor Emmanuel 
is not Joseph Garibaldi, but he is a brave soldier, 
and a true lover of his country. All things con- 
sidered, it is vary doubtful if the Italians could 
have found a better leader for the present move- 
ment, A man of daring and aggressive genius — ■ 
one cast in the mould of the Bonaparte family — i 
would have aroused the suspicions and fears of ] 
Europe ; but every one knows that Victor Em- j 
manual's imagination does not run riot beyond ! 
the true Italian boundaries. He may yet have a ■ 
dispute to settle with the Pope, and a dual argu- 
ment with the young Austrian Emperor ; but 
when these matters are concluded in a satisfactory 
way, Italy has work enough before her for a 
couple of generations, without entertaining designs 
upon the territories of her neighbours. It is a 
country which, after a term of military trials, 
must be guided in the long run by the maxims of 
constitutional government — could there be a 
fitter man for cither contingency than Victor 
Emmanuel ? He has shown himself a valiant 
in war, and in peace he is content to be guided by 
the advice of responsible ministers, Italy could 
better spare a better man. 

Last Week, however, haa produced a really 
notable event, in the temporary retirement of Gari- 
baldi from active service. The event is scarcely 
one which we ought to regret, either for his own 
sake, or that of Italy, It was not fit that such a 
man should be mixed up with the ordinary busi- 
ness and ordinary intrigues of public life. He is 
the man to step forward in great public emer- 
gencies, end to represent the heroism and forti- i 
tude of the nation. Whilst Garibaldi lives, Italy | 
has a great chief —a leader whom all would follow ; 
in days of public difficulty and danger. Of oourse 
the instruments to be employed for winning and 
maintaining the independence of any country j 
must be regularly trained troops, resting upon 
citadels and arsenals. These, however, are not 
sufficient in themselves, for the young Austrian : 
Emperor his legions at hit disposal, trained to ' 
martial exercises aud perfect in discipline. Why ; 
have they been beaten ? Why do their loaders i 
shrink from bringing them again into the field! 
Simply because their heart is not in their work, = 
and because when they are ranged in line of battle \ 
the only motives which induce them to struggle j 
for victory are the soldier's instincts and the ! 
natural human desire to save their own lives, j 
There U a great difference between martial ardour 
of this does and the divine frenzy which fills a man's 
breast when he is struggling to preserve every thing 
that makes life worth having, and when he knows 
that it is a less misery to jierieh than to fail in his 
attempt. Garibaldi represents this patriotic prin- 
ciple ; aud should matters take an untoward turn — 
which seems improbable onough — he is in himself 


a future insurrection. It will be found, in dap 
to oome, that the popular voice — in this reaped 
just enough — will select Garibaldi from amongd 
all those who have borne a share in this great 
Italian struggle, and hi™ pre-eminently u 

his country's champion. This man's deeds will 
justify the choice. 

There was nothing so very remarkable in the 
fact that the highly trained divisions of the French 
army should have beaten the Austrians in the 
field ; and at any rate, since Louis Napoleon hu 
exacted the price of the service, tho leas said abort 
magnanimity the better. When France talks 
about “gratitude,” Italy con talk about “ Savoy/’ 
Franco preferred gratitude in a material form, aid 
she has got it. The Central Italians saw their 
rulers fly away, and no one in particular was the 
hero of the hour, because the circumstances of the 
cose were not such as to call heroism into play 
Victor Emmanuel, with his Generals and his Stolo- 
men to hack him, has done wonders ; but what hr 
his done has all been done with the help of grert 
armies, and of the usual instruments of 
Besides, independently of tho means at his dh- 
posal, in the crown of Italy Victor FjwvmmiMd 
will receive a great reward for all that he hu 
risked, and all that he his gained. 

But look at the case of Joseph Garibaldi by the tidt 
nf any or all of these 1 With a very few folio wm he 
lands in Sioily, and fairly tears the from tbfc 

grasp of the Bourbon king. He a oa ses to the 
mainland, enters the capital of the Neapolitan 
sovereign, and assumes the government of the 
kingdom. With such raw levies oa he ™ grt 
together, and backed by the devotion and ctithu- 
■iasm, rather than by the military drill of hv 
followers, he holds the disciplined army of tbfc 
legitimate sovereign in check, and finally defeats 
it in a great battle under the walls of Capua. He 
continues to beleaguer the city until a Pied- 
montese division reaches the ground ; and upon 
the general of that division, from political conside- 
rations, and not because the triumph was his on, 
devolves the duty of receiving the surrender of the 
citadel. Having done all this, Garibaldi did sonw- 
thing more. He directed that machinery should 
be organised for testing the real wishes of the 
Neapolitan people upon the question of the 
tion to Northern Italy, and, when this was dose, 
he calmly handed over the fruits of his own perib 
and triumphs to another. 8ic res mm toflas. Tbi 
name of Joseph Garibaldi will take its place is 
history by tbe side of that of George Washington. 
Where can a third be found ! 

And now his task U done— and yet not done. 
Garibaldi has retired to his little rocky islet is 
the Straits of Bonifacio ; and, unless Italy sheaU 
again claim hi a life, and his sword, there he wiU 
be cod tent to remain. One or two questions, 
however, must be finally settled, or ho will speeddj 
reappear upon the scene. Whilst a priest bokii 
temporal power in Italy, nr an Austrian aokfiff 
remains in Venetia, Garibaldi's task is not at ss 
end. He himself has strongly expmaed his owi 
consciousness of this wben he proclaimed it in his 
lost address before leaving the scene of bia lort 
triumphs — “By next spring, if Italy would l* 
free, let her show 1,000,000 men under arms V' 


